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INTRODUCTION: 


"x Eſſays which compoſe the preſent vo⸗ 
lume, were written at the requeſt of the Pre- | 
ſident of the Board of Agriculture, and wers 4 
intended, with ſome variations, to forma + 
part of the General Report propoſed to be laid 
before Parliament by that Board; but were 
withdrawn by the Author, and publiſhed in 

their preſent form, from the following con- 
fiderations. When the ſubject was firſt men- 4 
tioned to him, he underſtood that it was the 4 
intention of the Board to haye every part of 
that Report drawn up by men who had aQuals 

ly practiſed agriculture as a buſineſs, « each indi- 

vidual being deſired to write out ſuch parts of * "> 

it only as he had had occaſion to be particu- 
larly acquainted with, in the courſe of his own. 

practice, leaving the other parts to be drawn. 
up by ſuch men as had had more experience 
in theſe departments. As this plan appeared | 
to be better calculated to obtain quthonys-:, 
Vol. III. b 
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practical information in agriculture, than any 
other the Author had ever ſeen; and as he con- 
. ceived a work of this kind to be much want- 
ed, he readily agreed'to lend every aſſiſtance 
in his power to forward the undertaking; and 
ſet himſelf with alacrity to write out ſuch parts ; 
of it as his own experience beſt enabled him 
to do, When he had made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in this taſk, he learnt, with concern, that 
he had totally miſunderſtood the meaning of 
| the Board of Agriculture, in regard to the pro- 
poſed Report; and that, inſtead of proceeding 
as above ſtated, and allowing every paper on 
theſe ſubjects to be printed under the eye of 
the writer, ſubje to ſuch limitations and cor- 
rections only as the Board ſhould ſuggeſt, and 
he approve of, —it was intended that theſe pa- 
pers ſhould be firſt circulated among a num- 
ber of gentlemen, who were to be ſeverally au- 
' thoriſed to alter, cancel, or add whatever they 
thought fit; and then the work, thus altered, 
without either the knowledge or the conſent 
of the original writer, was to be publiſhed, 
No ſooner was this underſtood by the Author, 
© than he made haſte to inform the Preſident of 
the Board, that, underſtanding ſuch was the 
propoſed plan of publication, he begged leave 


to decline 1 any \ hand. in in that e 
being preſſed to give his reaſons for thus de- 
* he candidly ſtated, that as he had 
neyer written one line in his life with a view 
to publication, eſpecially on agricultural ſub- 
jects, which he could not with truth aſſert had 
been ſeriouſly intended to communieute ſome 
information that he deemed uſeful to the read - 
er, he could by no means conſent that any of 
his agricultural writings ſhould be altered be- 
fore publication, unleſs ſuch alterations ſhould 
be firſt ſeen and approved by himſelf,” He 
knows well, that much harm has been done 
by theoretical notions having been publiſhed 
under. the form of practical directions in agri- 
culture; and had he ſubmitted to the plan pro- 
poſed, he might have eventually become a ſort 


_ of acceſſary in miſleading the unwary, inſtead 


0 guarding them from error, which he hath 

ever ſtudied to do, with the moſt cautious cir- 
eumſpection; and from which plan of con- 
duct no conſideration on earth ſhall ever in- 
duce him to depart. He may himſelf, doubt- 


- leſs, like every other man, fall into error, and 
will be thankful to any one who ſhall point 


out ſuch errors, that they may be corrected; 


| but * ever ſhall ſtudy, as he hitherto has done, 


b2. 


others alſo againſt error, as much as is in his 


Fa 
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not only to avoid them himſelf, but to guard 


power. , _ ; 


The eſſays thus written were allowed to lie: 
by him for ſome time, without any thoughts of 
publication, But when the prices of corn had 
riſen to the alarming height they have now at- 
taind, his attention was turned once more to- 


wards them. And as in theſe eſſays many of 


the circumſtances, that operate towards dimi- 
niſhing the amount of the agricultural pro- 
duce of this country, are developped with much 
preciſion, he thought no time could be more 


Proper than the preſent for ſuch a publication 


and that indeed the circumſtances of the times 
demanded it. 4 

The Author, who now wiſhes rather to with. 
draw himſelf from the buſy ſcenes of life, thari 
to ptſh himſelf forward in the world, having 


no pretenſions to the character of a fine writer, 


nor ambition to acquire a reputation of that 
ſort, would make an apology for the language 
in theſe eſſays, if he thought the ſubje& re- 
quired it ; but in matters of this ſort, refine- 
ment of language will not be expected. At 
his object has ever been rather to inform, than 


+ to entertain, his attention has been directed 


— 
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rather to the matter chan the form. - Higchief = 


ſtudy has been to acquire ſo much perſpicuity, 


miſunderſtood ; and to write in ſuch: a man- 


ner, as tended to induce the reader to at- 


tend to facts, and draw the neceſfary' con- 
cluſions from them himſelf, as they ineiden- 


_ tally may in future occur, than implicitly- 


to rely on ſuch caſual ſtatements as may fall 
in His way: 
ner will be found referable to this head,. Inv 
deed, as the chief indueement to his writing 
at all, was a defire to render ſome ttaths; whiet) 
his own experience hath taught Him the im- 
portance of, mere generally known and ad- 
verted to, than they ſeem hitherto to Hav been, 


he ſometimes preſſes theſe with a degree k 
earneſtneſs that may lead him, like the Abbe 


de Saint Pierre, to recur to theſe ſubjects of 
tener than the faſtidiouſneſs of modern eriti· 
ciſm might judge allowable + like” the good 
Abbe, too, while he is willing to admit, that; 


if literary fame had been his chief objeck, e 
criticiſm may be juſt ; yet with him, alſo, the 


Author ſhall be entirely ſatisfied, if at the price 


of reputed inelegapice, he ſhall be able to draw 


theſe objects into notice: for as he now- looks 


1 


as that his meaning could not be in any caſe" | 


and ſome peculiarities” of man 


7 
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with a comparative degree of indifference on 
that kind of literary fame which ſo much at- 
tracts the attention of younger men, and is 
neither anxious for wealth, nor future aggran- 


Adiſement, he proceeds in theſe diſquiſitions with 


a ſteady earneſtneſs, which to thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to the writings of men who are ac- 
tuated by other views, may at times aſſume 
ſomewhat of a 'harſh' and  ungracious aſpect. 
He is not conſcious, however, of being actu- 
_ ated by the ſlighteſt unkind propenſity towards 
any human being; and he hopes that, when 
duly conſidered, a ſerious deſire to promote the 
welfare of thoſe who bave not adverted ſo much 
as he himſelf has done to the ſubjects treated, 
will be found to be the prevailing character - 
iſtic of the work. He has ſtated what he deems 
important truths. with the greater freedom and 
| preciſion, becauſe he believes that, ſhould he 
neglect to do it, few others would feel them- 
| ſelves inclined to do ſo. From this laſt con- 
' fideration, he is perhaps better. pleaſed that 
the publication is in its preſent form, than if 
it had been given to the public as was. origi - 
_ nally intended: for ſeveral facts are here ſtat- 
ed with leſs reſerve than he fears the Board 
of Agriculture would have been willing to al - 
« 4 * a | 
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low,-if the work had been en _ 
their patronage, | . 
He begs that the reader may niderſiand 
that the facts alluded to in the following let- 
ters, had no ſhare whatever in his determina- 
tion to withdraw theſe eſſays from the Board: 
for it is a truth, that he had intimated ſuch 
intention to the Board, with the reaſons for it, 
before he had any knowledge of the ſacts 
- which gave riſe to the ſecond letter. Theſe | 
letters are here reprinted, merely with a view 
to vindicate the character of the Author from 
the ſlur that was apparently thrown upon it 
by the conduct of the gentleman to whom 
they are addreſſed, and to prevent that vin- 
dication from being overlooked by the 'tead- 
ers of theſe eſſays. Had it not been for the 
unfayourable impreſſion that the conduct re- 
prehended in the ſecond of theſe letters, would 
have made upon the public mind, in the appre- 
henfion of the author and his friends, reſpect- 
ing his character, this laſt letter would never 
have been either written or publiſhed ”but'as 
_ the evident imputation of the want of "moral 
 reflitude was public, nothing but à public 
vindication could be in any degree competent: | 
for the author will never ſuffer any ſich impu- 
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tation to remain unrefuted, in as far as.a,can- 

did ſtatement of facts can do ſo, A ee 
Err | 

e:þ os n os 4 | RI, 2 1 
: enen JOHN SINCL/ATR, Baar. 
mmer or THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

LETTER FIRST, 
d x Coffeld, near Edinburgh, 
Six, 5 7 goth June 1796. | 

I usz the freedom to trouble you at preſent on 
the ſuhject of draining adopted by Mr El- 
KINGTQN,,not with a view to detract from the 
merits of that gentleman, nor to find fault with 
the remuneration you have obtained for him, 
but merely to ſet. you right in regard to a mat- 
ter of fact concerning me, which might eaſily 
eſcape your;notice. | 
I preſume, Sir, you thought it evident, from 

the ſtatement, made by Mr Elkington, that the 
mode of draining ground which bas been ſo 
ſueceſoſully practiſed of late by that gentle- 
man, was an invention peculiarly his own. 
That this is not the caſe, admits of evidence, 
which Tope * to be ſatisfactory. 


- 


the making the tapping by means of a boring | 
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It is now txventy years finceT publiſhed a book, 


called Lay relating to Agriculture and Rural 


Affairs. If you will take the trouble of turn : 
ing to the ſecond eſſay in that work, which is, 
on draining Bogs and ſwampy ground, you will 
there find the method of draining, by means 
of tapping, which has been adopted by Mt 


Elkington, fully explained, and the principles 


upon with it may be practiſed clearly develop- 
ed, by the aid of illuſtrative figures, diſerimi- 


nating plainly the caſes in which that mode of 
practice would be improper, 


I do not underſtand that Mr Elkingioa prag- 
tiſed this method of draining, before the pyb- 
lication of that work, (anno 1775, neither do 
I mean to aſſert that he adopted the practice 
from the directions there given. Lreadily ad- | 
mit that the principle is ſo ſimple, and ſo ob- 
vious to every conſiderate mind, that it would 
certainly be nothing extraordinary, if he, 'by 
his own reflections alone, ſhould. have diſco- 
vered it, as well as I did. There is only one 
particular in his mode that I myſelf had not 
practiſed before that Eſſay was publiſhed; via. 


inſtrument; but even this I have particularly 
deſeribed, as you will find in the TC 
Vor. III. * 
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words; at page 18 1. (Third Edition Vol. 1.) 
of the foreſaid Eſſays. After deſeribing the 
mode of tapping I had adopted, by finking 
ſmall pits, and explaining the caſes in which 
it may be ſucceſsfully practiſed, it is added, 
« have often imagined that the expence of 
« digging theſe pits might be ſaved, by boring 
& a bole through this folid ſtratum ef clay with 
1 wimble (an auger) made on purpoſe ; but 
aus I have never experienced this, I cannot | 
« ſay whether it would anſwer the defired end 
„ exactly.“ —Neither can I now ſay, whether 
Mr Elkington grounded his practice on this 
hint or not but I may ſafely ſay, if he did 
not, he might have done it: And as I could 
not have borrowed it from him, if there be 
any merit in the diſcovery, I have — a 
juſt title to claim it. 
I wiſh not to throw out any infinuation to 
- the prejudice of Mr Elkington, who, by a pro- 
| per degree of management on his part, has 
great merit in having turned the attention of 
the nation towards a mode of draining, which, 
if the principles upon which it is grounded are 
fully underſtood, and properly applied, will 
be found to be equally cheap and efficacious ; 
-as I myſelf, from an experience of it for more 
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than thirty years, can ſafely aſſert. But it is, 


plied. There are many caſes in which, it can 


be of no uſe, and therefore it were vain to at- 
tempt it; as I have . demonſtrated. ia the 
treatiſe referred ta {avs 

Whether Mr Elkington did »Qualiy, diſco- 


ver this mode of draining of himſelf, or adopt» 


ed it from the very plain directions given. in 
that treatiſe, is of little conſequence. to the 


public. In either caſe, he has alike the merit 


of having introduced it into practice in the 
ſouthern parts of this Illand: for the ſümple 
fact that he has been ſuppoſed. to be the [tigſt 
inventor of it, is the oleureſt proof that. "this 


part of my treatiſe, by how many ſocber it "©" 
have been read, has been allowed to remam, in | 


a great meaſure, a dead r even nll the 
preſent hour. | 1 16 30 ] 13:20 

As my intention in publiling t that En 
doubtleſs was to benefit the public, Fowe, per- 


haps, thanks to Mr Elkington, for having thus 


forwarded that deſign. lt is not impoſſible 
that the time may not be far diſtant, when I 


ſhall be laid under a ſimilar obligation to ſome 


other perſon, for bringing into practice, ara 
new invention, the mode of embanking rivers, 


* 
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which is deſoribed in the Eſſays referred to, 
with a fimilar degree of clearneſs ; and which, 
when reduced into practice, will be an im- 
provement equally cheap and efficacious with 
the above. An obligation ofthis fort was con - 
ferred upon me, ſome years ago, without my 
knowledge of it at the time, by a Mr 'Bxovir, 
T think the name is, when he brought into no- 
tice, what he called the Patent Bath Stove ; 
the principle upon which that ſtove is con- 
ſtructed, having been explained, and clearly 
HMlaſtrated by means of a plate in a treatiſe of 
mine On Smoky Chimneys,” that was firſt 
- publiſhed in the year 1969 ; but this particu- 
lar was little adyerted to for ſeveral years, till 
Mr Brodie, by a little proper management, 
brought it into notice 4, My ideas, freely 
communicated to the public, have been a ſource 
of emolument or of honour to others alſo, My 
on reward has been the ſatis faction of having 
done what I know to be right, and the honour 
of being indirectly flattered by compliments 
that were publicly appropriated to others, 
_ Wiſhiog you ſucceſs in your laudable un- 
dertakings, which, if properly ſupported, can. 


4 1t is generally believed that Mr Brodie has realized 
an bundred thouſand pounds by this contrirance, 
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not fail to be attended with'effeQs highly be · 
neficial to the nation, I have the hondur. to 
be, with due reſpect, 


Sir, HTY-2 44 {<LI 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 
| "JAMES ANDERSON. 


* L 40 
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LETTER SECOND: | * 0 
coe near Edinburgh, 

SIR, 1 1008 January, 11964 
| | oP I had the honour of adarefing you in 
. public on the ſubject of draining land, I have 


learnt that a controverſy has been carried on 
in the Newſpapers to ſome length, upon tbe 
ſame ſubject, by various perſons. Who theſe 4 
perſons are, I know not; and with the parti- 
cular object each party has in view, I am in a 
great meaſure unacquainted. I never faw one 
of theſe publications except two, which acci- 
- dentally fell into my hands in September laſt, 
when I paſſed through London, The preſent 
letter, therefore, muſt be conſidered as having 
no connection with, or reference to theſe pub. 


— 
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lications 3 and if any thing ſhall here occur 
that ſhall tend either to corroborate or oppoſe 
any of theſe writings, it muſt be conſidered as 
merely accidental, *. 
Since my on letter above alluded to was 
| written, I have' ſeen two publications by the 
Prefident of thef Board of Agriculture, in 


which the draining of land has been mention- 
ed. The firſt is an Addrets to the Board of 


Agriculture, dated 14th July 4705, in which 
it is taken notice of in theſe words: The 
Board has jucceeded in its firſt application 
(&. e. to Parliament for a reward on account of 
diſcoveries advantageous to Agriculture,] in be- 


4 half of a very deſerving individual, Mr. 
«Joſeph Elkington, who has curried the art of 
* draining to a penfecl ion bitherto unknown,” 
The ſecond is an Addrels to the Board of Ag- 
riculture, on the cultivation and improvement 
of the waſte lands of Great Britain, by the 
Preſident; printed, 23d December 1795, in 
- theſe words: A conſiderable proportion of _ 
the waſtes of Great Britain conſiſts of lands 
of a wet and boggy nature, which it has 
« been yet ſuppoſed was the moſt difficult to 
improve and cultivate, Fortunately, how- 
ever, diſcoveries have been made in the art 
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ol draining ſuch bogs by Mr Joſeph Elking- 
«4 ton, a farmer of the county of Warwick, as 


« renders the improvement of ſwampy land a 


- 


matter of much leſs diſſiculty or expebce bees i 


„than formerly.“ My friends think that in 
both theſe paſſages there is manifeſtly a mark- 
ed determination to ſet aſide my claim to any 
ſhare in the diſcovery of that mode of drain- 
ing, and a ſtudied care to avoid my name in 
any way, leſt it might imply ſome ſort of de- 
rogation from the merit of Mr Elkington; and 
they farther think, that after the public claim 
I have already made to that diſcovery, it would 
argue little leſs than a conſciouſneſs of the in- 
juſtice of my claim, ſhould I ſuffer ſuch a 


public affront to paſs unnoticed, As ſome of 


Sir John Sinclair's beſt friends, with whom I 
have ſpoken upon the ſubject, concur in the 


ſame opinion, I find myſelf called upon to 


urge a farther explanation on that head; 
which is one of the principal objects of the 


33D 


preſent addreſs, 4 


The queſtion at ifſue may be reduced to a 
very narrow point, which is this, The prac- 


tice of Mr Elkington is, in its principle, either 
the ſame with that which was practiſed by me, 


more than thirty years ige, and publiſhed as 


$4: -J 
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above ſaid ; or it is not. If it be the ſame, 
then doubtleſs Mr Elkington can have'no juſt 
title to be held out to public view excluſively, 
as the diſtoverer of this practice; for I pre- 
ſums, he will not alledge that, at the time of 
the diſcovery, I had ever heard of him or of 
his practice. Indeed, I never did hear of eith- 
er, till his name was firſt mentioned in ſome 


ok the publications of the Board of Agricul- 


ture. On the contrary, as it is certain that 
my diſcovery was publiſhed more than twenty 
years ago, and that Mr Elkington has never 
till this hour publiſhed his ; but has been go- 


ing on from imperfect beginnings, gradually _ 


improving as he went on, it is not ſo clear 
that he may not have borrowed ſome hints to 


direct his practice, either directly from my 


treatiſe, which has been pretty generally read 
in Lancaſhire, or from the converſation of ſome 
perſons who had read it. From theſe conſi- 
derations, if the principle be the ſame, it will 
be difficult for the Preſident of the Board of 
Agriculture, to clear himſelf from the imputa- 


tion of a marked partiality in the paſſages 
above quoted; eſpecially after my having 


Pointed out to him, in my former letter, the 
paſſages in my Eſſays that directed the ſame 


U 


W rNoDVrr0r ON!) ai 
method Aster ſelledwagcee in üble 


ready ſpecified, If, on the other bandd the“ 
practice followed by Mr Ellington ' differs ii 


principle from that which I had ſo long ago 
_ explained; in that eaſe,” the Preſident of the 


Board of Agriculture may be with reaſom u,. 


cuſed of ij uſtice to the public; by having dev 
layed ſo long to explain che prineipls of that 
uſeful diſcovety; for, as the public have al. 
ready paid for the diſcovety s, they have 
right to demand that it Nibuld be made mort 
generally known for the benefit of the whöle 
community ; in the ſüume manner as Mr For. 
ſyth's receipt | for recovering Uerayed trees was 
publiſhed, on receiyin 8 his premium Ithefe⸗ 
fore, in the name of the public, demdiid of 
- you, Sir, who have taken the lead in 'this träh⸗ 
ſaction, to publiſh this ſecret, that all the world 
may be enabled to know it, and to avail chem. 
ſelves of it, if they incline, without being obs 
liged to have recourſe to Mr Elkington Him 
ſelf, who, i in this inftance, like the veriters of 


PHE CH 40TH Te offo 
— aſeid bythe Boord,ofAgtis 
 Eulture, that Mr Elkington refuſcd to diſcover his method 
bs ie a te ar mer eee 


were granted to bu for that purne' tf E 


your... 
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quack medicines, carefully conceals his ſecret, 
that he may be enabled to profit by the cre- 
dulity of the public. And ſhall the Preſident 
of the Board of Agriculture demean himſelf 
2 —w as to give countenance to ſuch; tranſac- 
A will not ſuppoſe that ſuch can be 
5. caſe, Yet appearances are againſt you.— 
Inadvertence may have led you to adopt a 
language that is fairly ſuſceptible of that in- 
terpretation; and you cannot take too only an 
opportunity of doing it away. _. 

It will be the eaſieſt thing imaginable for Sir 
John Sinclair to clear himſelf from this charge, 
and ſettle the matter, ſimply by publiſhing 
the principles on which Mr Elkington's me- 
thod of draining are founded. This can be 
attended with little trouble: For as Sir John 
muſt fully underſtand the principle himſelf, 
(otherwiſe it would be an inſult to ſuppoſe he 
could have adopted a language ſo ſtrong and 
decifive as he has done)—he can find little 
. difficulty in explaining it, as a ſupplement to 
one of thoſe publications that are every day iſ- 
ſuing from the preſs, ee 
Board of Agriculture. 

Such a publication is likewiſe neceſſary on 
Mr Elkington's account, if he means to free 
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' himſelf from the imputation of quackery ; 
which idea, the manner in Which he has been 
introduced to public notice by the Board of 
Agriculture, has a ſtrong tendendey to coun- 

tenance. This 'ought to be done away, if he 
Wiſhes to gain that reſpectability of character 
to which ſuperior talents ſhould naturally en- 
title him. With ſuch men, candour is ever a 
leading characteriſtic feature; for, however 
far concealment and deception may lead to e- 
molument in certain caſes; it never can be ac- 
counted honourable, Now, if Mr Elkington 
is ſenſible that he underſtands the principles 
upon which his practice is grounded, ſo com- 
pletely as to be able to explain it in fuch a 
ſatisfactory manner, as to ſet at defiance the 
critiques of philoſophical inveſtigators, he can 
have no objections to publiſh it. He has re- 
ceived a price for it ; and not only honour calls 
for it, but juſtice requires it at his hand. If 
neither the Preſident, nor any other member of 
the Board of Agriculture, nor Mr Elkington 
himſelf, ſhall, after being thus called upon» 
publiſh the ſecret that he has ſold, the public 
will be diſpoſed to believe that Mr Elkington 
cannot do it, and that he has availed himſelf 
of the — man, to impoſe 

2 | 
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apo the Preſident and the Board of hh, 

ture, who have thus, in their turn, been in- 
duced to lend their aid to enable him to diſ- 
poſe of his noſtrum to the beſt advantage. 
From theſe conſiderations, it alike behoves the 
Preſident, the Board of Agriculture, and Mr 
Elkington himſelf, to loſe no time in publiſh- 
ing his ſecret. Among other good effects that 
will reſult from this meaſure, it will totally 
preclude all farther altercation, reſpecting the 
merit of this diſcovery, between him and my- 
ſelf, or others. 

Till ſuch publication appears, i may not be 
Improper in me to obſerve, that another body 
ol men, who have had good opportunities of 
information, have thought proper to adopt a 
conduct reſpecting this particular, very differ- 
ent from that of the Preſident of the Board of 
Agriculture. The gentlemen who compoſe 
the Society of Agriculture at Altringham, near 
Mancheſter, in the county of Lancaſter, hav- 
ing determined to encourage the draining of 
land by means of . tapping, judged that a re- 
ſpect for their character required them, in this 
caſe; to act with the ſtricteſt impartiality : And 
thinking it would be of uſe to thoſe who were 
to attempt. it to know-the principle on which 
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-ſucceſs depended, as well as the mechanical 
practice of the art, the Society offered a pre= * 
mium to thoſe who drained the greateſt quan- 
tity of land according to the practice followed 
by Mr Elkington, on the principles explained | 
by Dr Anderſon, in a book called Eſſays.re =» 
lating to Agriculture and Rural Aﬀairs. .,*, oth 
The following is Mr Elkington's own ac- 
count of the way in which he was firſt led in- 
to the train of diſcovering his mode of drain- 
ing by means of tapping, as it was told to me 's 
by a gentleman of great veracity, who had it 5 
from Mr Elkington himſelf; and it appears to 
be ſo natural, as fully convinces me that it is 
ſtrictly the truth. Mr Elkington's father hay- 
ing died about the year 1763, left him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a ſmall farm of wet ſour- land. He 
found that no good could be made of it without 
previous daining. He accordingly ſet to work 
to drain it in the uſual way; but-after having 
laid out as much money as his narrow funds 
could afford, he had the martification. to find 
that no benefit had reſulted from his labour; 
which tended very much to diſcourage him. 
While he was in a ſtate of deſpondency on this 
account, he, by accident, dug a little deeper 


than uſual in one of his drains, and found, ta = * 
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his great ſurpriſe, that a copious ſpring of 
water burſt forth from the hole, which conti- 
nued to flow with a pleritiful ſtream for a very 
long-period of time. He dug deeper in ſe- 
veral other places with the ſame effect. though 
the ſtreams were leſs copious than the firſt. In 
conſequence of theſe openings, he had the ſa- 
tisfaction to perceive, that his fields gradu- 
ally became drier and drier, till they at laſt 
were perfectly freed by it from all the ſuper- 
fluous moiſture. And not only were his own 
fields thus drained, but the contiguous land, 
for a conſiderable diſtance all round, was made 
_ drier alſo by the operation. This circumſtance 
led him to ſuſpect, that in other caſes, where 
the ſurface-appearance of wet land was ſome- 
* whatſimilar to his own, they might be drained 
by making openings reſembling to thoſe above 
named. Succeſs attended his operations in 
many caſes; and he gradually went on in his 
practice, correcting his firſt errors by experi- 
ene, and improving upon it till the preſent 
2 | | 
From this account, it would ſeem that the 
diſcovery was, as to him, merely accidental; 
nor does it appear, from the above, that he had 
any clear idea of the manner in which the 
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' Araining is thus effected, or the principles on 
which it depends, ſo as to be able to diſtinguiſh 
a priori, thoſe caſes in which” that mode of 
draining could be of no uſe, from thoſe W 
it muſt of neceſſity prove efficacious. 

As to myſelf, the diſcovery of that mode of 
draining was made in the following manner 7 
I had a field of wet land that lay very flat, but 
ſo ſurrounded by ditches, that no ſurface wa- 
ter could come to it from higher ground any, 
where, and poſſeſſing at the ſame time ſuch 


level as to prevent any water from neceſſarily 15 


ſtagnating upon it. The field was ſo wet, that 
in many places it was a meer hobbling dog, 
over which a man could ſcarcely paſs during 
the drieſt weather in ſummer, -This was a 
very unprofitable as well as diſguſtful object; 
and, in the beginning of the year 1764, I ſet 
about ſeriouſly to have it drained. On conſi - 
dering the circumſtances of the caſe with at- 
tention, I ſoon perceived, that as no ſurfuce- 
water could come upon it from the higher 
ground; and as the rain that fell upon the 
field itfelf was ſuffered freely to run off, the 
water that drowned it muſt riſe up from below, 
But as the weight of the atmoſphere acted on 
this field as well as on thoſe around, the water 
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conld not be made to aſcend; as/in a pump, by 
means of ſuction: it muſt, then, be forced to 
take that ditection in conſequence of ſome 
powerful preffire from below ground, acting 
ſo ſtrongly us to overcome its natural gravity. 
This preſſure, it was evident, could only be in 
conſequence of the water flowing from higher 
ground, under the ſurface, through a ſtratum 
of pervious matter, being pent in near the bot- 
tom by a ſtratum of clay placed above it, and 


thus forced to riſe to a higher level than the 


low ground, in this kind of ſubterraneous ca- 
nal, ſo as, by the natural power of gravity, to 
be ſqueezed forcibly through ſmall fiſſures in 
the ſuperior ſtratum, of clay, If ſo, it would 
neceſſarily follow, that ſhould a, hole be dug 
through the ſuperincumbent ftratum of clay, 
ſo as to reach the bed of the reſervoir, the wa- 
ter would be allowed to iſſue freely through 
that opening, and to run off the ground by its 
natural level; and thus weuld the accumu- 
lated water, which occaſioned the preſſure, be 
gradually diſcharged, after which it could no 
longer be forced up through the ſmall fiſſures 
in the clay ; and, of courſe, the wetneſs, that 
had ariſen ſolely from that cauſe, muſt be gra« 
dually removed. On this reaſoning, which 
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femed perfectly concluſive, and which" was - 
confirmed by obſetving that the fubſdil of that 
field was every where a very tiff clay, mixed 
with ſmall ſtones, the dry weather Was no 
ſooner ſet in, than I put a man to dig a pit as 
near to the edge of the ſwaggle as he could 
approach, ordering him to penetrate directly 
downwards, making the pit no larger thun was ' 

ſufficient to allow him to work, and to proceed Fes 
without interruption, until he ſhould perceive 
that, on making his ſtrokes, it ſhould, ſound : as 


if it were ſomewhat hollow below. On ob- 


ſerving this, he was deſired immediate] y to de- 
iſt, until he called me and received, farther 
orders, The labourer accordingly fell to work; 
but he found the ground ſo hard, that, . in the 
courſe of two days, he had only penetrated to 
the depth of about five feet, During that time. 
I frequently viſited the work, to examine ap- 
pearances, Nothing remarkable occurred, ſave 
that little peering ſprings often- were diſcoyer- 
ed, through which the water iſſued ; but the 
quantity of water that came from them was 
not ſuch as to interrupt the work. On the 
morning of the third day, about breakfaſt time, 
the labourer called on me, and ſaid, that as 
his ſtroke gave a dong ound, (that was his 
Fs III. e 
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phraſe,) he had called me according to my 
deſire. I went immediately with him to the 
place, and having made him go down into the 
pit, I deſired him to ſhow me in what manner 
he could come out of it. He then pointed out 
to me a kind of ſteps he had made into the 
clay on one fide; and having lent him my 
hand to aſſiſt him, 1 found he could get out 
very quickly, I then ordered him to take a 
kind of ſharp pointed iran crow, with a croſs 
Handle and foot to it, which he had found a 
very uſeful tool in looſening the clay, and give 
a ſtroke of that with all his force upon the bot- 
tom, which he did.—On this, to his great ſur- 
prize, the tool penetrated a thin cruſt, and 
' then fell down, from one to two feet, as in a 
vacuity. Through the opening thus made, a > 
ſtrong jet of water ruſhed inſtantly with great 
impetuoſity ; but I, being aware of it, and at 
hand to aſſiſt the man in mounting, he got 
very quickly to the ſurface, and out of all 
danger, though not a little terrified at what had 
happened. The ſtream was at firſt ſo large, 
as might, I ſuppoſe, have filled a pipe of from 
6 to 12 inches diameter; and roſe, as a je; 
dJeau, to the height of fix feet at leaſt, above 
the ſurface of the ground, The labourer, who 
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had no idea of ſuch a phenomenon, looked up- 
on it with an overpowering aſtoniſhment, 
which would have furniſhed a fine ſubject for 
the painter. The ſtream continued to flow, 
and to riſe above the ſurface of the ground for 
?bout a week; but gradually abated in height, 
till it aroſe not above the ſurface of the ground, 
and continued ſtill to flow; but the quantity 
of water gradually diminiſhed, till it at laſt ſet- 
tled into a perennial ſpring, which nne 
to run till the preſent day. is 

The conſequence of this operation was, 2 
during the courſe of the enſuing ſummer, the 
water gradually drained off from the boggy 
ground; the ſwaggle ſlowly acquired a firm 
ſurface, fo as to admit of being plowed at any 
ſeaſon ; and about twenty acres of ground were 
thereby drained, which, before that time, had 
been in a great meaſure W for cer _ 
cultural purpoſe. | 

Ten years afterwards, being about to OY 
liſh an Eſſay, containing directions for drain- 
ing all the different kinds of wet grounds that 
occaſionally prove detrimental to the farmer, 
I naturally ſpecified this variety of wet ground 
among the others, and gave a plate explana- 


tory of the cauſe of that phenomenon, as I had 
e 2 
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done of the others, in order that every perſon 
who choſe it, might be enabled to diſtinguiſh 
the caſe, and apply the remedy himſelf, if he 
ſo inclined. The Eſſay has been now in the 
hands of the public above twenty years, and 
will ſpeak for itſelf; ſo that more need not be 
faid here on that head, further than that all 
theſe facts could be m_us were it ex 
neceſſary to do ſo, 

1 may add, however, at preſent, when I find 
that a diſpoſition is manifeſted, on ſome occa- 
fions, to withhold honour from thoſe to whom 
honour is due, that though I did not think it 
proper, ina work that profeſſedly treated of ag- 
ricultural concerns only, to ſpecify all the uſe- 
ful corollariesthat might bedrawn from the phy- 
ſical appearance above explained, I may now, 
without any impropriety, barely mention, that 
from the application. of this principle, many 
phenomena may be explained in a very ſatis- 
factory manner, which have been hitherto 
reckoned cales of great diſſiculty. Some of 
theſe; (particularly the caſe of a well that 
was ſank at Tilbury Fort, on the Thames, as 
narrated in the Phil. Tran. Vol. in which 
an abundant ſpring of rgb water was found, 
at a great depth below the ſurface of the ſea, 
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after two ſprings of alt water had been paſſed 


through above it,) I pointed out, in a letter I 
did myſelf the honour to write, ſeveral months 
ago, to Leigh Philips, Eſq. of Mancheſter, 
who had been kind enough to ſay that the 

Eſſay referred to was what he conceived to be 
a compleat ſyſtem of draining. This expreſſion 
induced me to ſhow him it could not be deem- 
ed compleat ; as ſeveral caſes: were omitted, 
which I then ſpecified to him: among others, 
it was made evident that deep lakes, ſurround- 
ed by mountains of great height on all ſides, 
may, on ſome occaſions, be entirely drained, 
by boring, or ſinking ſhaſts downwards, ſome- 
times to a moderate depth : That alſo wet-land 
may, on ſome occaſions, be more eaſily drain- 
ed, by opening an outlet for the water beneath 
the reſervoir which occaſions the wet, than by 
bringing it up to the ſurface,” And that, a- 
mong mountains, it may frequently. be much 
cheaper to carry off ſuperfluous water from 
mines, by penetrating downwards, than” by 
driving a horizontal level to the ſurface of the, 
ground, which is in many caſes attended with 
a ruinous expence, Theſe corollaries are in- 
deed ſo obvious, when the principle js once 
explained, that it muſt appear aſtoniſhing, to 
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any conſiderate mind they have not been made, 
and very generally applied in practical caſes 
long before the preſent period; and I here 
ſpecify them, merely to direct the attention of 
men to an object from which much practical 
good may be derived, in a variety of caſes, 
which it would be tireſome in me here to e- 
numerate. 

I have farther to add, on this head, thin 
there is one variety of wet ground which had 
totally eſcaped my notice in that Eſſay, and 
which has not, that I know of, been treated 
by any writer on agriculture ; though it is per- 
haps more univerſally hurtful to the farmer, 
than any other kind of wet land whatever, 
This I ſhall have occaſion particularly to ex- 
plain, in the ſecond Effay of the preſent work, 
on the improvement of wafte lands. | 
From the facts that were ſtated to the com- 
mittee of the Board of Agriculture, in favour 
of Mr Elkington's mode of draining, as pub- 
liſhed in their report, dated June 5th 1795, 
there ſeems to be reaſon to ſuſpect, that Mr 
Elkington himſelf, even at that period, was 
not fully aware of all the circumſtances that 
wereeſſentialtothe practice of draining ground, 
in the moſt economical manner, by means of 
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tapping as the labour and expences incur- 
red in many of the caſes there ſpecified, ſeem 
to be much greater than that mode of drain - 
ing, judiciouſly applied, could poſſibly have re- 
quired. But as theſe caſes are ſtated by gen- 
tlemen who did not themſelves fully under- 
| ſtand his method, they may poſſibly have been 
done with ſome degree of inaccuracy, When 
Mr Elkington himſelf ſhall publiſh his own 
method, that doubt will be removed; and e- 
very individual will then be able to judge for 
himſelf as to this particular. If his practice be 
as good as it is ſaid to be, it cannot be too ſoon 
or too generally made known. I it ſhall be 
defective in any reſpect, theſe defects cannot 
be too ſoon pointed out and rectified; which 
would probably not be long delayed after the 
publication required. 

I ſhall be ſorry, if, in | conſequence of the 
precipitate conduct of Mr Elkington's friends, 
I have been obliged, for the purpoſe of obtain- 
ing impartial juſtice, to ſay any thing here that 
may tend to prove in the ſmalleſt degree de- 
trimental to that gentleman. I look upon him. 

as a very worthy member of ſociety ; and I 
believe him to be an honeſt man. I have not 
a doubt but his practice has already been of 
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| mucty national utility, and will be of till more, 
| the wider it is diffuſed ; even although it 
ſhould not be carried on in the moſt perfect 
manner of which it will be found to be ulti- 
mately ſuſceptible : and I can affure that gen- 
tleman, with much ſincerity, that there is not 
a man in the land, not the Preſident of the 
Board of Agriculture himſelf, nor his ſtill more 
powerful patron, who will rejoice more in his 
proſperity than myſelf; or who would more 
gladly lend his aid to the extending his prac- 
tice as wide, and the rendering it as perfect, as 
poſſible, It is perhaps unfortunate, when a 
| | plain man finds himſelf forced to come for- 
ward in the genteel circle, —eſpecially where 
ſuch perſon may, by the ill judging partiality 
of ignorant friends, be induced, from the hope 
of benefiting his family, to acquieſce in ſtate- 
ments that he himſelf would never perhaps 
have made,—even though he be backed by 
- thoſe who have the moſt powerful influence, 
For it is not in this nation, that influence can 
altogether ſuppreſs the voice of reaſon, or ward 
off entirely the ſeverity of reprimand, when 
the infolence of ſuppoſed power provokes a 
Pn enquiry. 
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dns boch Big Boe wich the buſineſs of 
Mr Elkington, but atm ſorry that in juſtice to 
mnie 
this, I fear, ungracious epiſtle, 874% 
It appears to me very ſtrange, that I ſhould 
have - occaſion, at one time, to complain of 
having been ill aſed in cu reſpects, by Sir 
John Sinclair, as I am not conſoious of ever 
having merited any thing of that ſort at his 
hand, but much the reverſe. It unlackily hap- 
- pens to be ſo however at preſent. ''Dhe: treſ- 
pals, too, is of ſuch a kind as to require that 
notice ſhould be taken of it in the public man- 
ner I now do, in order that I may remove, in 
part at leaſt, the injury that, by his improper 
conduct, muſt have been done to my character. 
I IT ſhall briefly ſtate the facts, for the juſtneſs of 
which ſtatement I appeal to yourſel ,. 
Immediately on receiving a letter from the 
Preſident of the Board of Agriculture, in Feb- 
ruary laſt, requeſting that I would favour the 
Board with any information I could give re- 
ſpecting the culture and uſes. of Potatoes ; I 
ſat down, and in great haſte put upon paper 
ſuch obſervations as occurred to me at the mo- 
ment. Theſe obſervations, without reviſal or 


correftions, were inſtantly forwarded. to * 
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Board, under cover, addrefſed to the Preſident, 
and were accompanied by a letter, ſtating that 
I had loſt no time in complying with the wiſhes 
of the Board reſpecting the ſubject of Potatoes, 
and that the papers which accompanied that 
letter, contained what appeared neceſſary for 
me to ſay on that head. But I added, that 
theſe remarks were intended ſolely for the uſe 
ol the Members of the Board itſelf, and © were 
1 not intended to be-publi/bed.” This I for- 
bade in the moſt poſitive manner; and even 
requeſted that the Board would be ſo kind as 
not to mention my name in any publication 
they might think proper to make on that ſub- 
je&z defiring that the papers might be re- 
turned to me, after the Members of the Board 
had ſatisfied themſelves with regard to them. 
So anxious was I that this requiſition ſhould 
not be forgotten, that I mentioned it no leſs 
than three times, in as many different letters 
Thad afterwards occaſion to write to Sir John 
Sinclair; and as the franks had been reduced 
in weight before the laſt letter was written, 1 

defired him, with a view to avoid the trouble 
of addreffing ſo many covers as it would then 
require, to ſend the M. S. to my ſon in Lon- 
don, who would take care to get it forwarded 
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to me. Alter all this, the reader wilt jade 
of my ſurpriſe, when J read theſe words in a' 
letter from Sir John: The Board has at 
length finiſhed its publication on the ſub- 
ject of Potatoes; and at jon hate been a 
« contributer to it, you are entitled to a copy 
« of it.” In what manner I had become a 
contributer to that work, I could not well 
conceive ; for I did not then imagine that ever 
he could think, of publiſhing what I had ſo 
poſitively forbidden: but as ſome obſervations 
of mine on Potatoes, had been printed in other 
publications, I thought ſomething might have 
been extracted from theſe. works, ta which this 
paſſage might allude. I took the earlieſt op- 
portunity that offered, to conſult that work for 

my own ſatisfation. My aſtoniſhment at ſee- 
ing the obſervations printed entire, with all 
their faults and others ſuperadded; and thus 
forced upon the public notice, © unanointed, 
uhanelled ;” and the indignation I felt at this i 
unexpected inſult, may be eaſier conceived 
than expreſſed, I call it an inſult, becauſe 
I conceive that no one acting in the charafter 
of a gentleman, can have a right to publim 
the writings of another, even without his con- * 
ſent, far leſs, if contrary to his expreſs inhuner 19 
f 2 
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tions, clearly anounced, and repeatedly in for. 
ced, You, Sir John, have it in your power, 
by publiſhing my letter, to correct me if I 
miſrepreſent the fact. If I have ſtated it juſtly, 
it is incumbent upon you, to make ſuch an 
apology as one gentleman qucht to. gie, and 
another to receive. 

What adds injury toithe infult, * 18 
ſent occaſion, is, that from the whole tenor of 
the writing, it was obviouſly intended for pri- 
vate information only, and not at all for the 
public uſe; and if you had taken the trouble 
to read, with an ordinary degree of attention, 
the ſirſt ſentence only, you could not have failed 
to perceive it. You need ſcarcely be told it 
may be extremely proper to expreſs in a par- 
ticular way, what was obviouſly. calculated for 
the private peruſal of a few gentlemen only, 
who were about to judge of matters that were 
not within the ſphere of their obſervation, 
though it would be exceedingly prepoſterous 
to make uſe of the fame expreſſions, when in- 
tended to be laid before the beſt informed 
profeſſional men in the kingdom. The obſer- 
yations which, in the one caſe, would only be 
calculated to induce that cautious circums 
ſpectlon which men of profeſſional knowledge, 
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in any line, are in ſome meaſure required to 
uſe, when called upon to affiſt thoſe of leſs 
experience, whoſe ſituation in life incidentally 
may bring them to decide in matters reſpe&- 
ing that profeſſion ; but, in the other caſe, as 

being addreſſed to profeſſional men, many of 
whom may be ſuppoſed to be equally well i in 
formed as the writer himſelf, could be conſi- 
dered as little better than an inſult, and would 
indicate an overweening preſumption in the 
writer, that could only excite diſguſt and con- 
tempt. Such, in fact, is preciſely the caſe i in 
the preſent inſtance; and the words of the i in- 
troductory paragraph to that Eſſay, if they 
were ſuppoſed to be intended for publication, 
can only be calculated to make an impreſſion 
on the mind of every reader that is very little 
in favour of the writer; and what I conceive 
to be extremely different from what my own 
character, if not obſcured under ſuch an hu. 
miliating diſguiſe, ought naturally to produce. 

I feel, at leaſt, that if any other perſon had 
written ſuch a paragraph, intending it to be 
publiſhed, as this has been, I ſhould have deſ- 
piſed him as an impudent coxcomb, whom it 
would be a merit to humble, Sir John Sin- 
clair is as capable as any man of judging of 
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the irreſiſtible effects of ſuch impreſſions on 
the public mind: nor would there have been 
any thing extraordinary in it, if he had, on re- 
ceiving ſuch a paragraph for publication, from 
a man with whom he was in habits of intima- 
cy, requeſted him to reconſider it, to ſee how 
far he thought it proper for the public eye, on 
the ſuppoſition that it had eſcaped his notice 
through inadvertency. But to pabliſh it in that 
imperfed ſtate, though contrary to the expreſs 
orders of the writer, repeatedly inforced, with- 
out giving him even a hint of ſuch an inten- 
tion, was uſing a freedom which no man, 
whatever his fituation in life may be, has a 
right to take with another. The law has pro- 
vided a puniſhment for him who injures his 
neighbour's good name. The injury may be 
as great when it is done in this way as any 
other, though it has, perhaps, hitherto eſcaped 
the notice of Legiſlators. With thoſe who 
ſhall read this letter, perhaps a part of the in- 
jury may be done away ; but Sir John, ought 
to conſider that thouſands may have ſeen the 
publication alluded to, who may never have 
an opportunity of reading this, and that the 
writer muſt continue to be deſpiſed by them 
till the end of time. 


* 
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Beſides the circumſtance above alluded to, 
there are other blameable particulars origina- 
ting from the publication of that performance 
by the Board of Agriculture, that muſt affect 
the character of the writer; for ſo little atten- 
tion has been paid to the printing, that, from 
the ineorrectneſs of the preſs, he muſt, in ſome 
caſes, appear to write in a manner altogether. 
unintelligibly, and, in others, he is made to 
ſpeak perfect noneſenſe ||, 1 will not ſay that 
_ theſe things were intended: But is it fit that 
one. perſon ſhould ſuffer a material injury, 
through the careleſſneſs of another; eſpecially - 
when that is produced, not in the ordinary 
courſe of buſineſs, but is occaſioned entirely by 
the culpable forwardneſs of that perſon? 

I am happy at being now come nearly to 
the cloſe of a letter, the writing of which has 


|} ExameLrs, I had faid, * But now that fre/b kinds 
* are obtained from /ceds,” which is printed, But now 
' 4 the freſh kinds are obtained from reds,” I had faid, 
Nor are thoſe kinds that ſend their bulbs deep in the 
ground, ſo defirable 2s thoſe that riſe upwards,' which is 
printed, So durable as thoſe that riſe upwards.“ I 
had ſaid, that in a rich mellow foil the roots would be 
* able to ſtrike with eaſe, and find abundant nouriſh- 
ment ' it is printed, And /end abundant nouriſh» 
© ment," | 
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been to me a very unpleuſing taſk ; for 1 
mean not to bring forwatd ary other com- 
plaints againſt you, at this time; and hope 1 
never ſhall be forced to do ſo, at any future 


period. I do not take pleaſure in finding 


fault; and in few caſes could it prove more 
tome to me than the preſent. Anxious as 
I have been, through the whole courſe of my 
life, to ſee the proſperity of this country aug- 
mented, by promoting the peaceful exertions 
of rural induſtry, and thus preſerving the mo- 
rals of the people untainted, the only ſure baſis 
of national welfare, I cannot but feel a ſenfible 
regret at any degradation of the charaQer of 
the man who has taken the lead, for the pre- 
ſent, in that laudable undertaking. Undoubt- 
edly nothing tends ſo much to exalt a man's 
character, and to give him ſuperior weiglit on 
all occaſions among his equals, as that unbi- 


aſſed integrity, which, riflog above thoſe par- 


tialities and prejudices that are inſeparable 
from little minds, preſſes ſteadily forward in 
its courſe, without wavering, however affailed 
by the tempting lures that may be held out to 
it, on either hand, by the artful and deſig n- 
ing. It was this that raiſed Ariſtides, the 
Athenian, to that exalted pre- eminence that 
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ſuppreſſed even competition itſelf, and gave 
him ſingly the power of adjuſting the claims 
of rival ſtates. Such a character commands 
reſpe&, even where talents are rather defec- 
tive; and will make errors themſelves be o- 
verlooked by moſt men: but where this di- 
vine attribute is wanting, the moſt brilliant 
talents diſplay their luſtre in vain; and even 
the moſt uſeful purfuits, by ſuch men, are fruſ- 
trated. I have been hurt, Sir John, at the ob- 
vious partiality of your conduct towards my- 
ſelf, and the apparent deſign, unfairly, to leſſen 
my character with the public. Should a fi. 
milar weakneſs, to uſe the mildeſt expreſſion, 
be perceived in regard to others, the influ- 
ence of the Board of Agriculture muſt ſoon 
be loſt with the public. It will only be then 
viewed as one of thoſe tiny inſtitutions that 
are calculated to ſoothe the vanity, or to aug- 
ment the political influence of certain indivi- 
duals for the time. I moſt anxiouſly wiſh 
that this may never be the caſe; and ſhall - 
only add, that if any thing I have here ſaid, 
ſhall, by inducing a little more cireumſpection, 
where the reputation or the intereſt of others 
may be affected by any caſual inattention on 
his part, tend to render the character of Sir 
Vol. III. g 
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John Sinclair ſtill more reſpectable than it has 
hitherto been, it will add to the LE and 
happineſs of 


Six, 
Your very ſincere well · wiſher, 
JAMES ANDERSON, x 


It was intended to have publiſhed two oth- 
er eſſays at this time; but the volume is of too 
large a ſize without them, even although many 
parts of the eſſays themſelves that are here 
publiſhed have been ſuppreſſed, and the ob- 
ſervations on the corn laws at the end exceed- 
ingly curtailed, 

Two omiſſions in the firſt eſſay require to 
be here mentioned, becauſe the treatife ap- 
pears to be incompleat without them. The 
firſt reſpects mills in the Vth ſection, no no- 
tice being there taken of the practice called 
thirlage in Scotland. The reaſon was, that 
from the agricultural ſurveys of the different 
counties, this practice does not ſeem to be 
much felt as a grievance in England, and 
therefore it did not require to be inſiſted on in 
a treatiſe that reſpects England only. The 
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ſecond omiſſion is, that reſpecting the law for 
pariſh ſettlements in England, which ſhould 
have been noticed under the XIVth ſection, 
which treats of fiſcal regulations that are hurt- 
ful to agriculture. This, as a neceaſſry con- 
ſequence of the poor laws, is ſlightly noticed 
under that head, in ſection XIth. The politi- 
cal diſorders that originate from the law of 
pariſh ſettlements, however, being great and 
numerous, and having never yet been fully 
developped in any treatiſe known. to the au- 
thor, it appeared to be an obje& of too great 
importance to admit of being treated in a cur- 
ſory manner, and of too great magnitude to 
be, otherwiſe, inſerted in that place: it was 
therefore reſerved for a ſeparate diſſertation to 
be inſerted as an appendix; but the bulk of 
the volume 'prevented its inſertion, I ſhall 
only here remark, that it ſeems not a little ſur- 
priſing, that a nation, which is ſo proud of its 
freedom, and ſo juſtly joalous of any infrac- 
tions of it, as Britain is, ſhould tolerate within 
itſelf, without ſeeming to be ſenſible of it, a 
ſpecies of ſlavery, which, if it was ſeen to exiſt 
any where'elſe, would be reprobated as the 
moſt miſerable thraldom that could be con- 


ceived, Every thinking man, who reflects up- 
g 2 * 
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on this ſubject, will at once perceive the ex- 
treme pernicious tendency of this inſtitution 
in a variety of ways, ſome of which are not 
indeed ſo obvious to caſual obſervers as could 


| be wiſhed : On which account I beg leave 


warmly to recommend the law of pariſh ſet- 
tlemements as a ſubje well deſerving the pen 
of ſome able inveſtigator. Under ſuch hands 
it would furniſh an excellent ſubject for a ſe- 


- parate diſſertation, 


It was allo once intended to have noticed, 
among the obſtructions to agriculture, in the 
firſt eſſay, the ſpeculations of literary men, 
and the attempts of men of great wealth and 
property, to practiſe agriculture ; as alſo books 


on agriculture, of a certain defcription : But 
to free theſe propofitions from the appearance 
of paradox, would have required ſo many ex- 
planations and exceptions, that it was judged 
more expedient to omit them entirely. They 
are mentioned here*only, that practical far- 
mers, in whoſe eyes theſe muſt often appear 
to be great and evident obſtructions, may ſee 
they were not entirely overlooked by the au- 
thor, 
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ON THE OBSTACLES TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND, AND THE 
MEANS OF REMOVING THEM, 


INTRODUCTION. 


T. diſcouraging Report of the Lords 
of the Privy Council, which was publiſh- 
ed a few years ago, conterning the defi- 
cient ſtate of the agricultural produce of 
this kingdom, was ſo little calculated to 
flatter the national pride of the people, as 
to give a very general diſguſt at the time; 
and many perſons felt in their own minds 
a ſtrong propenſity to refute theſe il graund- 
ed aſſertions, as they thought they could 
eaſily prove them to be. This made them 
examine the ſubject with an attention it 
had never before obtained. The conſe- 
quence has been, like what happened in 
many caſes with the champions of the 
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Roman Catholic religion againſt the Re- 
formers, that thoſe who engaged in the 
conteſt were finally made converts to that 
very doctrine which they intended to re- 
fute. - Among other benefits that have | 
accrued from theſe diſcuſſions, we may 9 
perhaps rank the inſtitution of the Board | 
of Agriculture as one, which, if its en- ' 
quiries ſhall be proſecuted for a ſufficient 
length of time, with due caution and e- 
nergy, will be productive of national be- 
nefits, greater than perhaps have been de- 
rived from any other political inſtitution 

in modern times. For although the mo- 
ney which has been expended on this de- 
partment, when compared with that be- 
ſtowed on any other national eſtzbliſh- 
ment, may be conſidered as nothing, yet, 
in conſequence of its exertions, continu- 
ed for the courſe of little more than one 
year, a body of authentic facts, reſpecting 
the agricultural and internal economy of 
this country, have already been laid be- 

fore the public, greater than was ever ob- 
rained in any other nation fince the be- 
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ginning of time; on which facts the poli- 
tical enquirer can ground his reaſonings, 
on many of the moſt important topics 
that can ever engage his attention, with 
a degree of certainty he could never have 
otherwiſe obtained. In conſequence of 
this, many ideal phantoms of propoſed 
national aggrandiſement will be baniſhed, 
and, in their ſtead, plans of ſubſtantial im- 
provement will be broughtforward, which 
could not otherwiſe have been adopted; 
becauſe the obſtructions, which repreſs a- 
like the ſuggeſtions of genius, and the 
hand of induſtry, would have remained 
unknown, as they hitherto have been in 
every European nation, and of courſe. en- 
tirely unattended to by thoſe claſſes of 
men who alone One: PO to remove 
them. 

I could not 3 a more ung 1 


luſtration of the truth ↄf theſe aſſertions, 

than the Eſſay which I am now about 

to ſubmit to public conſideration; for 

it will conſiſt of little more than a com- 

preſſed view of fats that have been 
A 3 
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brought to light by the agricultural ſur-. 
veys of the ſeveral counties already print- 
ed, ſome of which facts were unknown, 

or never adverted to, by every perſon wb 
ſhall read this: For I preſume no one 
perſon in any ſituation in Britain, could 
have otherwiſe had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving the whole ; and innumerable per- 
ſons no doubt exiſt, who are deeply in- 
tereſted in the diſcuſſion, who never be- 
fore had adverted to one of them: and 
who of courſe could never be aware of 
the very important eee that flow 
from them. 

By a careful attention to theſe ſurveys, 
the principal obſtructions to agriculture, 
(not to dwell on thoſe that depend upon 
natural cauſes, or that may be overcome 
by individual exertions, but thoſe which 
oge their origin to political inſtitutions, 
or which can only be removed by the 
conjunct exertions of numerous bodies of 
men,) may, as far as occurs to me at pre- 


ſent, be reſolved into one or other of the 
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followin 
g heads, which wi 
yerally diſcuſſed. n 


Commonable fields. e any upon land, 

N 

Inter 5 of property. bert rates. N 

Mills | 2 eee 
N 
want of leaſes. 1 194 4 np 

* 4 v0 1udicious fiſcal * 
mong farmers. | pps — — 

Fae injudiciouſiy made, 77 — : | 
We mortmain, and en- 
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$1 
Cmmenable landr conſidered as an Obſtruftion 


to Agricukure. 


Siaves the very phraſe commonable lands 
is not known in Scotland, either becauſe 
the practice which gave riſe to the name 
is not there perhaps in any caſe ſtrictly 
adopted, or, if it was of old adopted, it 
had been diſtinguiſhed by another name. 
Yet this practice ſo univerſally prevails, 
either in a greater or ſmaller degree, 
throughout every county in England, 
that it comes forward in each of theſe ſur- 
reys in a very confpicuous point of view, 
From the ſuppoſed notoriety of the prac. 
tice, as I ſuppoſe, Ido not find that one per- 
_ fon, among all thoſe ſurveyors, has fo much 
as attempted to give a definition of the 
phraſe, It is not difficult, however, from 
the notices concerning it that are ſcatter- 


 edthroughtheſe reports, to form, as I hope, 
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of che 


a tolerably juſt idea of the meaning 
phraſe. + li wor 'S 

Commonable lands I underſtand to mean 
lands generally arable, at leaſt in part, 
which belong in property to individuals 
who are known, and the limits of whoſe 
property are aſcertained ; but which, iy 
regard to their culture and mode of crop- 
ping, are ſubjected to certain regulations, 
which cuſtom, for time immemorial, has 
eſtabliſhed, ſo as gradually to have acquir- 
ed the force of law,—to which rules ever 
individual occupying ſuch property muſt 
adhere, until theſe old cuſtoms ſhall be 
abrogated, either by the unanimous conſent 
off all the individuals having a right to 
theſe commonable fields, or by an expreſs - 
ſtatute, obtained with their conſent, for 
the purpoſe of annulling them. 

From a bare ſtatement of the caſe, i 
is caſy to perceive that regulations, which 
were adopted at a very diſtant period; 
when agriculture might be ſaid to be bud 
in its earlieſt infancy in this iſland,” and 
which were calculated to accord with 2 
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bee deny inder 16) thi 
which now prevails, muſt be extremely 
defective; and, in particular, that they 


will prove an unſurmountable barrier to 


every kind of improvement, wherever 
they are ſuffered to exiſt. Vet it is a me- 
lancholy truth, confirmed by every one 
of theſe reports, that this practice has not 
only been ſuffered to exiſt in every coun- 
ty in England, but it has been calmly 
tolerated to an enormous extent even till 
the preſent time, without one national 
effort to remove it. In ſome counties, it 
appears that not much leſs than one half 
of the whole arable lands are in this ſtate; 
although it is evident, by the concurring 
teſtimony of the whole reporters, that, tak- 
ig all theſe lands at an average, they do 
not afford haff the produce the ſame lands 
would do, if they were put under the or- 
dinary management that appropriated 
farms are ſubjected to in their reſpective 
diſtricts; and not perhaps one tenth part 
of what they might eaſily be made to af- 
ford, within a very ſhort pericd of time, 
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mould all other obſtructions to nene | 
ment be removed. 

It would be tireſome to enumerate the 
whole facts that occur in the different a- 
gricultural ſurveys, tending to point out 
the extremely pernicious tendency of this 
mode of tenure : but a few of them may 
be mentioned. In ong place, it is ſtated, 
that a few incloſures had been made, 
ſeemingly with the concurrence of the 
whole parties concerned ; but when the 
hedges had advanced nearly to become a 
fence, one of the commonable tenants 
went deliberately and pulled them up 
by the roots, and eradicated them en- 
tirely. In another caſe, [Bucks, p. 29.] 
the pariſhioners having come to an a- 
greement to ſow clover ; after that prac- 
tice had been univerſally acquieſced in, 
for the ſpace of 18 years, one of the far- 
mers, occupying 16 acres of land, bought a 
large flock of lean ſheep in the month of 
May, and turned them on the clover 
crops, which were nearly in bloom ; and 
no one could hinder him. In another 

Vor. III. B | 
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caſe, [ibid. p. 30.] where cuſtom had ex 
ſtabliſhed the practice of having one corn 
crop, and one fallow alternately, the oc- 
cupiers of the diſtrict came to an agrees» 
ment to have tu crops and a fallow, al- 
ternately; but before the expiration of ten 
years, one of the farmers broke through 
the agreement, ayd turned his cattle up- 
on the crops of bgans, oats, and barley ; in 
which plan he was followed by the reſt of 
his neighbours ; and the crops were, in 
conſequence, totally deſtroyed on that part 
the field, which, agreeable to the antient 
cuſtom, would have been that year in 
fallow. | | 

Theſe ſew notices, while they tend to 
illuſtrate the nature of the particular kind 
of tenure here complained of, are at the 
ſame time perfectly ſatisfactory as to its 
pernicious tendency to the public ; ſo that 
jt would be time miſspent to adduce a 
greater number of proofs of a ſelf evident 
propoſition. No one who has conſidered 
the ſubject for a moment, but will readily 
tamit, that it were much for the intereſt 
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of Britain, that no ſuch practice exiſted in 
it; and that of courſe, no time ſhould be 
loſt in endeavouring to eradicate it. For 
were this effectually done, it muſt appear 
evident, from the facts ſtated, that the 
total produce of the kingdom would be 
greatly augmented: | 

Yet it by no meatly follows, thi it 
would be prudent in th owners of ſuch 
property, were it even at their abſolute 
diſpoſal, in every caſe inſtantly to aboliſh 
intercommonage. No practice can ever be 
univerſally eſtabliſhed, by a long concur- 
rence in opinion of 4 numerous body of 
men, which is not grounded on reaſon; 
and is calculated for their mutual conve- 
nience, under the circumſtances in which 
they were placed at the time when ſuch 
practice was eſtabliſhed. And although 
it may happen, that, by a gradual altera- 
tion in the ſtate of ſociety, thoſe practi- 
ces which were once ſalutary, may be- 
come no longer neceſſary, but pernicious ; 
yet it will be in general found, that when 
this laſt comes to be inconteſtibly_ the 

B 2 | 
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caſe, the ſame common ſenſe which at 
firſt concurred in eſtabliſhing the prac- 
tice, will in like manner at length con- 
cur in aboliſhing it. | 
"From this train of reaſoning, there is 
always room to ſuſpect, that whenever a 
particular cuſtom is loudly complained of 
by thoſe who only caſually conſider of it, 
while it is acquieſced in without much 
ſeeming uneaſineſs by thoſe who are more 
immediately ſubjected to its operation, 
there muſt probably be ſome unobſerved 
' circumſtances, which perpetually come in 
the way as great inconveniences, when- 
ever an attempt is made to remove the 
apparent evil. And if ſuch inconveniences 
are found to ariſe, it will be in vain to 
make laws to aboliſh thoſe practices; for, 
in theſe circumſtances, the practice will 
ſtill prevail in ſpite of the law, however 
peremptory it may be, and however be- 
neficial in its tendency it may appear to 
haſty obſervers. 
| Can any thing, for example, be appar- 
ently more beneficial, or at firſt ſight 
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more eaſy, than to enforce an uniformity 
of weights and meaſures throughout a 
whole kingdom? The propoſition appears 

to be ſo ſelf evident, that the Legiſlators 
of England, of Scotland, of France, and of 
many other kingdoms, have ſeparately 
judged, at many different times, that this 
might be done with evident advantage to 
all their ſubjects; and laws have been re- 
peatedly made in all thoſe nations, as ſim- 
ple in their tenor as could well be expect- 
ed, and as peremptory in their enact- 
ments as can be conceived ; yet in no one 
of theſe countries has it been ever found 
poſſible to enforce theſe laws. The fa& 
is, that there are inconveniences to which 
fuch a change would give riſe, and which 
would be ſo univerſally felt by individu- 
als, though they have been totally over- 
looked by the Legiſlators, that, it requires 
not the gift of prophecy to ſay, will for 
ever ſtand in the way of ſuch an improve- 
ment, until thoſe circumſtances ſhall be 
firſt adverted to and obviated 
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Similar in kind, there is reaſon to ſuf” 
pet, muſt the inconveniences be that 
are in many caſes felt, when an attempt 
has been made to eradicate the practice of 
commonable fields: for although it be true, 
that the difficulty of bringing a great num- 
ber of proprietors to be unanimous in any 
one meaſure is very great, and that the 
Expence of obtaining an AR of Parlia- 
ment is ſuch as to deter many perſons 
from reſorting to that meaſure, who would 
otherwiſe have been glad to avail them- 
ſelves of that means, for ſilencing unrea- 
ſonable opponents to their plans; yet there 
muſt be many caſes; where a fingle pro- 
prietor is lord of the whole extent of com- 
monable fields in one diſtri, who in that 
caſe would have nothing elſe to do; but 
to allow his leaſes to expire; and then he 
has it in his power to turn out every 
tenanit, who is not willing to accept a leaſe 
under ſuch terms as he ſhall pleaſe to 
grant it. And where the whole of the 
commonable property belongs only to two 
or three proprietors, the ſame thing could 
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be effected with little more difficulty than 
ia the former caſe, were it ſo obviouſly. 
beneficial to all parties as at firſt ſight it 
appears to be: but ſince we find that ſuch, 
meaſures are not generally adopted in 
theſe caſes, I ſee ſtill reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that there muſt be ſome circumſtances 
of general conveniency that ſtand in the 
way; and it becomes of conſequence to 
enquire what theſe cireumſtances are, in 
order to ſee whether theſe can be firſt 
removed, before any general law be re- 
commended for aboliſhing this kind of 
tenure. 
— 4 perſan who 1s well acquainted with 
the practice of agriculture, can eaſily form 
an idea of many arrangements, under 
which a mutual intercommonage, at cer- 
tain times of the year eſpecially, and un- 
der particular modifications, might be 
not only a convenience, but even a neceſ- 
fary accommodation, without which he could 
not farm his lands, In all ſituations, for 
example, where the quantity of arable, 


land occupied by one tenant is ſo ſmall, 


0 


- —ͤ—ä—ũ—ä— — 


to keep a perſon, by himſelf, to tend his 


be carried off from it. I might go on ta 
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as that it cannot afford to maintain a ſuf. 
ſicient ſtrength of men or beaſts to la- 
bour, and carry on the neceſſary opera- 
tions upon it; that tenant muſt join with 
ſome other neighbour, in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, for mutual aid and aſſiſtance. 
Wherever the produce of the fields are ſo 
ſcanty, as to require a very wide range 
for the beaſts which pick up that produce, 
unleſs the occnpier of the land be able to 
ſtock ſuch an extent of land, as to afford 


own flocks; an intercommonage between 
the ſmaller tenants, if ſuch there ſhall be 
upon that ground, becomes abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, Wherever the number of cows 
that can be kept by one tenant, are too 
few to eat down the produce of any field; 
to avoid the neceſſity of frittering it to 
pieces, by rearing innumerable fences for 
very ſmall incloſures, it will be for the 
mutual convenience of all parties, to have 
the meadow laid open to the whole of 
theſe ſmall tenants, as ſoon as the hay can 
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quote other particulars, in which this kind 
of partial intercommonage might be; cons 
venient; but thoſe above ſtated are fufs 
ficient to account for the origin of com+ 
monable lands, and to ſhow: that the pracs 
tice was not only neceſſary, at the time 
when it was firſt eſtabliſhed 4 but that, 
under the ſame circumſtances, it is equal 
ly neceſſary now; and muſt continue to 
be ſo till the end of time, if the ſtate of 
occupation on theſe lands ſhall continue 
to be the ſame; - ' * 

The fact is, 4 Emilar ak Aude! 
whatever name it may be known, muſt 
have prevailed, and muſt ſtill prevail, in 
every country where land is parcelled out 
among tenants in alottments too ſmall 
for the ſtate it is in at the time to admit 
of, under a ſtrict appropriation; In Scot- 
land; it was, and is known, with this dif- 
ference between the practice there and 
in England,—that whereas in Scotland e- 
very man's poſſeſſion is, by the law of the 
land; declared to be his own exclufively 
for the time he holds it; and that of tourſ#/ 

Vot.,, III. 0 
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he can baniſh any perſon who ſhall treſ- 
paſs-upon it without his permiſſion ; a re- 
liance being placed upon the common 
ſenſe of men; and their mutual intereſt, 
as ſufficient to inſure good neighbour- 
hood, and a voluntary interchange of mu- 
tual 'rights; it has in England been judg- 
ed to be more for the mutual benefit of 
the parties, to inſure themſelves againſt 
any infraction of good neighbourhood, by 
eſtabliſhing general regulations for that 
purpoſe ; which were to compel the re- 
fractory to yield the unlimited exerciſe of 
his own will to the general ſenſe of the 


community. 
It thus appears, that if eſs huſ- 


TP be an obſtruction to agriculture, 


which no conſiderate perſon will deny, 
this evil would not be annihilated merely 
by obtaining a law for its abolition. This 
evil in fact reſolves itſelf into another, 
viz. the inadequate ſize of farms, which 
will come to be treated of under the fourth 


head above enumerated; and till care be 


taken to obviate this difficulty, there will 
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be ſo many intereſts deeply affected by 
any propoſed change in the ſtate of com- 
monable lands, that innumerable obſtruc- 
tions will occur, in attempting haſtily to a- 
boſiſh the practice by law, without taking 
judicious precautions to guard againſt the 
difficulties that may be expected to ariſe. 

And it deſerves to be particularly ad- 
verted to, on this occaſion, that however 
detrimental to the public at large, the 
practice of occupying commonable lands 
may be ; or however much the. income 
of the owners of ſuch lands muſt there- 
by be diminiſhed ; it is a matter of com- 
paratively ſmall importance to the te- 
nants, or occupiers of ſuch lands: for to 
the tenant, eſpecially if a tenant at will, 
or one having a leaſe renewable' by 
fine upon lives, (under which two kinds 
of tenure the greateſt part of common- 
able lands are occupied,) it is a mat- 
ter of very little conſequence, wherher 
the lands he occupies yield, on an aver- 
age, ten quarters per acre, or ten buſh- 
els only for, under theſe circumſtances, 

C 2 
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the rent that another perſon would be 
willing to give for the premiſes, will al- 
ways be exactly in proportion to the free 
produce he thinks he can diſpoſe of from 
the lunds. If the lands were rich, there- 
fore, the occupier of the land muſt lay his 
account with paying a proportionably. 
higher rent; or quit ; fo that his actual pro- 
fits may be equally great upon theſe lands 
in their preſent ſtate, as if chey were ca- 
pable of yielding ten times their preſent 
produce. What inducement has ſuch a 
man to make exertions in induftry ? It is 
rather his intereſt to let things continue 
as they are: for this will effectually pre- 


vent ſpirited men, who have ſtock for 


carrying forward agricultural improve- 
ments, from ever thinking of interfering 
with him in a competition for his miſer- 
able farm. In this way, a proprietor who 


mall think of making an alteration on te- 


nures of this fort, muſt frequently find 
that he meets with a body of vis inertic 
to remove, which it is impoſſible for him 


overcome. It is, as if a fiſherman, in 
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bis boat, were to attempt to move the 
Graken of Pontoppidon, He finds it ex- 


ceeds his force, and he muſt, finally give £45 


over the attempt as hopeleſs. 

But though a law, which ſhould ſet. Fas 
ade all the practice of commonable fields, 
could ſuch a law be actually obtained, 
would not, of itſelf, remove the evils com- 
plained of ; yet, as there may occur many 
caſes, in which the proprietors, were they 
at liberty to act with freedom, would pers 
ceive it was their intereſt to adopt ſuch 


meaſures, as ſhould admit of having theſe, 


now cammonable lands, cultivated: in 4 
proper manner, it would ſurely be a very 
deſireable thing, if ſome eaſy mode could 
be deviſed for giving them that freedom 
when they found they could avail thems 


ſelves of it with propriety ; while it ſhould 


at the ſame time allow others to retain the 


undiſturbed enjoyment of their preſent 


commonage, until a fit occaſion. ſhould 
preſent itſelf for altering it. 
In all caſes of this fort, it is e 


to proceed with caution ; and wheneves 


* 
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recourſe can be had to experience, in ſi- 
milar caſes, that ought to be conſulted in 
preference to any preconceived idea, 
however beautiful, that never has been 
carried into practice: for unforſeen diffi- 
culties i every new caſe occur, which 
are often accompanied with very ſerious 
conſequences. In the preſent caſe, we 
find that the fame evil which ſubſiſted 
in Scotland, nearly, as I ſuppoſe, to an e- 
qual proportional extent as it now does in 
England, has been gradually done away 
without violence or difficulty of any ſort ; 
merely by permitting every one who found 
it his intereſt to abandon the practice of 
intercommonage, to do ſo, without po- 
ſitively requiring that this in any caſe 
ſhould be done, till ſome one of the par- 
ties wiſhed' for it. It is true, that in this 
way, it would be in the power of one man, 
at times, to incommode his neighbours ; 
but it is alſo true, that he cannot do this 
without being diſquieted himſelf, unleſs 
his firuation be ſuch as that it is much for 
the benefit of the community at large, that 
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he ſhould exerciſe this privilege; and it 
has been found, that in practice this pri- 
vilege has ſcarcely ever been e | 
but in theſe circumſtances. 

Now, could an act be obtained, which 
ſhould put the whole tenants of the com- 
monable lands in England, preciſely in the. 


ſame condition with lands occupied by ._ 


the ſame claſs of perſons in Scotland; it 
does not appear that any other conſequen- 
ces ſhould be experienced in the one caſe, 
than thoſe that have been felt in the o- 
ther. This appears to be a very eaſy mat- 
ter: For were it ſimply enacted, that“ the 
practice of no perſon occupying lands 
« in England, ſhould be influenced by 
* the will of any perſon whatever ; un- 
© leſs it were in thoſe inſtances alone 
„ which a tenant ſpecifically agreed to 
perform in his leaſe, any law, privi- 
lege, or cuſtom to the contrary, notwith- 
+ ſtanding ;” the thing would be at once 
done. In that caſe, the occupiers of com- 
monable lands would be at perfect free- 
dom to continue to intercommon, as at 
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preſent, if ſo they ſhould incline ; but 


whenever any one among them found | 


his firnation ſuch as no longer rendered 


this practice beneficial to him, he could 


withdraw himſelf from the aſſociation, 
without having any power to diſſolve the 
connection of the reſt of the community 


with each other, as long as they intkned 


it ſhould continue in force. 

we have, in Scotland, the experience of 
preciſely ſuch a law, in a caſe nearly ſimi- 
lar to that here treated. During the courſe 


of many ages, a vaſt diverſity of practices 
had been there eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, in 


regard to certain ſervices that were wont 
to be performed by tenants to their lords, 


which were accepted in part of rent. 


Theſe practices, like thoſe of commonable 
lands in England, varied in every diſtri, 
and pariſh, aud barony ; fo that perhaps 
no two of them were alike in all reſpects: 
but every court of barony took cogniſ- 
ance of the old uſages eſtabliſhed in that 
barony, and all the tenants in it were 
bound to pay theſe ſervices according to uſ# 


F 
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and wont. With the change of manners 
which gradually prevailed in every part of 
this iſland, a change of ideas took place; 
and, like the commonable rights in Eng- 
land, theſe ſervices, eſtabliſhed by u/e and 
wont, were generally accounted a griev- 
ance that ought to be removed. Accor- 
dingly, in the act which took away all he- 
ritable juriſdictions in Scotland, which was 
paſſed in the year 1746; a clauſe was in- 
troduced, declaring that all indefinite ſti- 
pulations in a leaſe were entirely null 
and void; ever ſince which time, thoſe 
vague terms of uſe and wont have been 
conſidered as nothing in every court of 
law; though ſervices in kind, when par- 
ticularly ſpecified, are ſtill as much ac- 
counted a part of the rent as any ſums 
in money, or other preſtations. The law 
propoſed, therefore, would not be without 
a precedent, which in its execution has 
been found to be eaſy, as in its operation 
{alutary. | 
With regard to the intermixture of 
lands which take place in theſe common- 
Ver, III. D 
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able fields, in many caſes, to the very 
great detriment of agriculture ; the ſame 
thing took place in Scotland, under the 
name of run-rig ; a practice which took its 
riſe in thoſe times of anarchy, when in- 
dividuals were often marked out for de- 
ſtruction by other individuals: for by their 
mixing the property of one with another, 
every attack upon one became an attack 
upon the whole, which all of courſe were 
bound to defend. This intermixture of 
land reſpected either the poſſeſſion by 
the tenants only, which was ſometimes 
intermixed, while that of the different 
proprietors were ſeparated ; or it reſpect- 
ed the property of the proprietors alſo, 
which were ſometimes blended together 
in ſmall detached parcels. Roth theſe evils 
have now been remedied fo effectually, 
that ſcarcely any veſtiges 'of them are 
found to exiſt. They have been got rid 

of in this manner. Where the intermix- 
ture of ground was only among the te- 
nants belonging to the ſame lord, he uſu- 
ally allowed all the leaſes to expire before 
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k renewal of any was granted; and when 
the lands were thus out of leaſe, he divid- 
ed the whole into farms, uſually the ſame 
number as before, and then re- let them as 
ſeparate farins. Where the inter mixture 
was of ſeparate properties, very often 
theſe proprietors agreed to authoriſe cer- 
tain perſons, named by themſelves, to 
make a fair and equitable diviſion of the 
properties; aſſigning to each the part ap- 
propriated for him in the ſituation that 
beſt ſuited him, or that was moſt conti- 
guous, if he had other adjoining proper- 
ty. But if one or more of the parties 
ſtood out, and would not come to an a- 
micable-compromiſe ; then it was compe- 
tent for any one of the parties, who choſe 
it, to bring an action before the ſheriff 
of the county for a diviſion ; who, after 
nominating perſons ſkilled in matters of 
this ſort, to divide and apportion the 
ground in diſpute, and to give in a re- 
port; and having heard parties, and viſit 
ed the ground in queſtion himſelf, and 
ſeenthe boundaries fixed before numerous 
D 2 | 
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witneſſes; the ſheriff proceeded to give an 
award; which was final, unleſs, upon ap- 
peal to a higher tribunal, (which was com- 
petent,) his ſentence ſhould be altered. In 
divifions of this ſort, I do not recollect 
ever to have heard of an appeal from the 
deciſion of the ſheriff, It is, at the ſame 
time, ſo little expenſive to the parties, 
and fo well calculated for the diſtribution 
of material juſtice, in caſes of this ſort, 
that is not perhaps poſſible to propoſe a 
better model for imitation. 

Were theſe, or ſimilar regulations, a- 
dopted in England, there ſeems reaſon to 
be ſatisfied, that all the evils originating 
from the practice of common field huſband- 
ry, fo much, and with ſuch reaſon, com- 
plained of at preſent, would be effectually 
and imperceptibly removed ; without any 
convulſion or violent ſtruggle. If all the 
other obſtructions to agriculture ſhall ad- 
mit of as eaſy a remedy as this one, we 
may hope to ſee the improvement of th 
country put upon a very deſireable foot- 
ing, even in our own day. 


ARI TTA. ar 
91. 
Of Commons, as an Ob/truftion to Apricuhure, 


I: commonable lands be complained of 254 
grievance, commons muſt juſtly be account- 
ed an evil of ſtill greater magnitude : and 
this alſo is experienced to an aſtoniſhing 
extent in every county in England. X- 
mong the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of 
man, the moſt peculiar is the faculty of 
obſervation, that has been conferred up- 
on him by the beneficent Creator of the 
univerſe. By means of this faculty, he 
is enabled to compare together facts that 
fall under his obſer vation; to reaſon upon 
theſe; and to draw concluſions from them 
that tend to accommodate himſelf. It is 
by this means he has been able to diſ- 
cover, that a ſoil, which in its natural ſtate 
is perhaps incapable of producing almoſt 
any of thoſe things that are neceſlary for 
his ſubſiſtence, may be ſo managed as to 


2 
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be made to yield abundance of the moſt 
delicate products of the earth: nor is it 
poſſible to ſet any limits to the encreaſ- 


ed fertility that a continued induſtry, 


under the guidance of reaſon, may con- 


fer upon even the moſt infertile ſoil. 


It was by means of ſuch exertions, that 
Paleſtine of old, from being one of the 
moſt infertile regions on the globe, had 
become, in the ſtrong language of the 
ſcriptures, a land flowing with milk and 


honey; and was capable of then ſupport- 


ing within itſelf, a population at leaſt an 
hundred times greater than it can do in 
its preſent ſtate ; after it has been ſuffered 
to revert to its original condition merely by 
withdrawing the induſtrious exertions of 
man. There are many inſtances, in our 
own country, where a field has been, in 
the courſe of a few years, made to yield a 
thouſand times its original produce, But 
in a country where commonage univer- 
ſally prevailed, this favoured gift would 
have been conferred on man in vain. He 
en then only trample under foot a forlorn 
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waſte, which, though it poſſeſſes the capa- 
bility of being made to afford him innu- 
merable comforts, he is effectually barred 

from indulging the cheering hope of 
being ever permitted to enjoy. He is in- 
deed debarred from ever being able to 
ameliorate the ſoil; and thus to augment 
its product to the State; but he 1s not 
prevented ſo effectually from deteriorat- 
ing it. While in the ſtate of a common, 
the ſurface may be broken by him in 
ſuch a way, as not to recover for ages a 
{ward equal to that which was originally 
upon it, It may be caſt up and ſunk : It 
may be converted into wet and rotten 
marſhes, by caſual obſtructions being 
thrown in the way of the water: which 
no one finds it his intereſt to remove: It 
may in ſhort, while a common, be abuſed 
in a thouſand ways, by reaſon of his ob- 
ſtinacy, indolence, or caprice ; but it 

never can be benefited by his induſtry : 
and not only may this be done, but theſe 
things actually are done, in innumerable 
inſtances, in this land of freedom ; ſo that 


— 
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to 2. perſon who contemplates the loſs 


that the nation muſt ſuſtain by theſe de- 
plorable abuſes, nothing can afford a more 
melancholy train of reflections, than the 
ſrequent recurrence of thoſe diſguſting 
commons ſuggeſt to his mind, as he tra- 


vels over that, otherwiſe delight. coun- 


try of England. 

When he ſtops. to enquire more mi- 
nutely into the effects of this kind of pro- 
perty, upon the morals and domeſtic eco- 
nomy of the individuals who claim a right 
to theſe commons; he only finds addi- 
tional cauſes for regret. He frequently 
diſcovers, that the quiet and induftrious 
cultivator, having a right upon a common, 
s obliged to abandon that right, becauſe 
of the harraſſments to which he is ſub- 
jected from turbulent and aſſuming neigh- 
bours; who have obtained a ſmall foot- 
ing there, with a predetermined reſolu- 
tion, perhaps, to encroach much farther 
than their rights would authoriſe; becauſe 
they know that, towards the reſtraining 
of theſe exceſſes, no obvious and eaſy 
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means occur. Thus does the peaceable 
man often find it better to relinquiſh 
his right almoſt entirely, than be ſub- 
jected to the perpetual contention that 
would occur in defending it. In con- 
ſequence of this, he frequently finds that 
the ſmall flocks of the poor cottager, who - 
cannot afford to look after them conti- 
nually himſelf, are ſo tormented, by being 
chaced from place to place by thoſe ma- 
rauders, that, inſtead of a relief to the 
poor cottager, theſe flocks prove only a 
torment to him : his family becomes in 
conſequence of this, a burthen on the 
pariſh, which is obliged to ſupport them: 
He finds, that among thoſe who are bred 
up in theſe ſituations, there are, many 
young men who delight more in active 
plunder than in ſober induſtry ; and who, 
tempted by the high prices that luxurious 
inhabitants of towns offer for game, be- 
come poachers ; and form ſuch powerful 
confederations of determined profligates, 
for their mutual protection, that no one 


leſs determined than themſelves will dare 
Vor. III. 5 9 
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to interfere with them; which enables 
them to carry on their depradations with 
impunity. He obſerves, that the money 
theſe young men thus acquire, is uſually 
ſquandered in drinking and riotous ex- 
ceſſes. The young women are contami- 
nated by their converſation, corrupted 
by their exceſſes, and debauched ; the leaſt 
evil attending which courſes, is a great 
number of illegitimate children, and an 
extravagant poor rate. But who can eſti 


mate the detriment that a nation ſuſtains, 


when the morals of the country inhabi- 
tants of it become corrupted ? It is hke 
tainting the ſprings of water with poiſon, 
which, mſtead of promoting health and 
vigour, as they naturally ought to have 
done, produces one univerſal maſs of in- 
fectious diſeaſe. 

It is common to read in the hiſtory of 
Britain, that the rt among ſheep became, 
at times, ſo prevalent in England, as to 
carry off many millions of ſheep at once ; 
and theſe diſeaſes are regarded, like the 
peſtilence among the human ſpecies, as a 


1 
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terrible viſitation of Heaven, for the ſins 
of a guilty land. There is great reaſon to 
believe, that theſe frequent mortalities a- 
mong the flocks were entirely occaſion- 
ed by the numerous commons, which were 
in thoſe times much more extenſive than 
at preſent: for it is ſtill known, that in 
neglected ſpots, where water 1s allowed to 
ſtagnate and generate marſhes, as is often 
the caſe with commons, when the ſeaſon 
proves wet; the ſheep paſtured upon them 
are, to this day, ſo much ſubjected to the 
rot, as to induce many perſons rather to 
give up their right, than to allow their 
flocks to enter upon theſe unhealthy paſ- _ 
tures. Conſidered under every poſſible 
point of view, then, it appears to be un- 
deniable, that the prevalence of commons 
is a great national grievance, which ought, 
if poſſible, to be removed; and that the, 
Board of Agriculture cannot be more be- 
neficially employed, than by granting all 
the aid that their wiſdom can deviſe, for, 
removing thoſe bars that at preſent. tend 
E 2 | 
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to prevent the equitable divifion of this 
kind of property. | 

As to the catem of thefe commons in 
Britain, facts are ſtill wanting to aſcertain 
it with preciſion: nor is exact precifion 
in that caſe abſolutely neceſſary. From 
every one of the agricultural ſurveys yer 
made, it is evident, that in every county 
in England and Wales, there are exten» 
five tracts of land of this deſcription, (for 
common and waſter may be confidered as 
nearly ſynonymous terms, although it be 
a truth, that many of theſe commons con- 
fiſt of land naturally as good as any in the 
kingdom.) The Preſident of the Board 
of Agriculture has given a ſlight view of 
the eſtimated extent, and probable im- 
provement of which thefe lands would 
be ſuſceptible, if divided. Of the extent 
of theſe lands, were it neceſſary, a toler- 
ably accurate knowledge might be attain» 
ed; but as to the amount of improve- 
ment, it is impoſſible for any perſon to 
form at preſent an idea of it, ſhould the 
proſperity of this country be permitted to 
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go forward, for a confiderable track of 
time, in that accelerating ratio into which 
it would naturally fall, if the general tran- 
quility of the nation ſhall be preſerved ; 
and the other obſtructons to be mention- 
ed in this Eſſay, which have hitherto re- 
preſſed exertions in agriculture, be remov- 
ed. It is enough here to ſay, that it 
would be an objet of immenſe magni- 
tude, I have already had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that in ſome favourable ſituations, 
it is well known that land, in the courſe 
of a very few years, has been made a 
thouſand times, at leaſt, more productive 
than in its original ftate, Many commong 
are at preſent lying waſte, in ſituations e- 
qually favourable as theſe : and many o- 
ther ſituations may become equally fa- 
vourable, by an extenſion of thoſe modes 
of facilitating intercourſe, which are now 
in contemplation ; and are only prevent- 
ed from being carried into effect by bar- 
riers that judicious laws may caſily re- 
Move. 
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The origin of commons may be tra- 
ced to the ſame ſource with that of com- 
monable fields ; viz. an inadequate ſize of 
individual poſſeſſions: and ſo long as this 
mode of parcelling out lands ſhall conti- 
nue, thoſe having a right to commons, 
will have the ſame objections to a divi- 
non of them, as the tenants of common- 
able lands muſt have; with this differ- 
ence, however, that ſome individuals a- 
mong thoſe having a right of common- 
age, being much more conveniently ſitu- 
ared for availing themſelves of that right, 
than others equally entitled to it who live 
at a greater diſtance, it muſt of courſe be 
the intereſt of the firſt to oppoſe any divi- 
ſion of the common, which can be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have juſtice for its baſis. To require 
then, as the law at preſent, if I am rightly 
informed, actually does, an unanimous con- 
ſient of all the. parties concerned, (were mi- 
nors and fatuous perſons out of the queſ- 
tion,) before a diviſion can take place, un- 
leſs under a ſpecial Act of Parliament, ob. 
tained expreſsly for that purpoſe, is nearly 
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che ſame thing, as ſaying, that no diviſion 
of a common can take place, without a ſpe- 
cial Act of Parliament for that purpoſe. 
There are three circumſtances that 
have hitherto tended greatly to retard the 
diviſion of commons in England. Theſe 
are, Firt, the great expence that muſt, in 
moſt caſes, be incurred, before an Act of 
Parliament can be obtained for the divi- 
ſion of a common. Second, the difficul- 
ties that occur in ſetting juſt bounds to 
the claims of the lord of. the manor, and 
the tithe owner. And, Third, the expence 
that neceſſarily muſt follow ſuch diviſion, 
in conſequence of the general practice 
that has hitherto prevailed, of obliging 
every one of the owners of ſuch divided 
property, immediately to incloſe their re- 
ſpective ſhares, even where the circum- 
ſtances are ſuch, as that a prudent eco- 
nomy would not permit the effecting of 
ſuch incloſures : but much the reverſe *. 


® In treating of the improvement of waſte lands, this 
ſuhject will be reſumed; and the circumſtances pointed 


out, which render it impoſſible to compel an incloſure, ' 
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Were theſe three obſtructions to be mo- 
derated, or totally removed, much good 
would reſult from it : nor does it feem to 


be impoſſible to do this. 


In regard to the i, circumftance, the 


expence of obtaining an Act of Parlia- 


ment for dividing, which I would wiſh to 


ſubſtitute for inclinę of commons, this, I 


am aſſured, in all caſes, amounts to ſuch 
a ſum, as to exceed the whole preſent va- 
lue of many ſmall commons, were they 
fairly fold by open auction. Of courſe, 
all ſuch ſmall commons, which, though 
they may be of little value individually, 
would be of great national concern collec- 
tively conſidered, are doomed to remain 
in the ſtate of waſtes till the end of time; 
if no mode ſhall be deviſed for removing 
this bar to their divifion. In intricate 
caſes, or where ſome of the parties con- 
cerned are wealthy and obſtinate, I am 
aſſured that the actual expence incurred 


wherever a diviſion of waſte lands takes place. The EY 
er la referred to that article for farther ſatisfaction on that 
head. ; 
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before an act has been obtained, for au- 
thoriſing the diviſion of a common, has 
amounted to the enormous ſum of ſeves 
ral thouſand pounds. With the dread of 
even the chance of any thing like ſuch 
a charge being ineurred, it is eaſy to 
ſee, that many owners of ſuch"cotmmons 
muſt feel a great reliance at tiking any 
ſteps that might eventually ſubject them 
to ſuch an alarmirig expence, before they 
can be permitted to begin 4 to baren 
their own property; 

In regard to the lord of the manor, who 
has ſometimes a very ſmall claim in other 
reſpects upon the common lands, his fin- 
gle negative, in the preſent ſtate of our 
laws, if I be rightly informed, proves an 
abſolute bar to every attempt of this kind; 
ſo that if this man ſhould be tapticious 
and obſtinate, he may prevent fach # ſa- 
tutary meaſure from being carried into 
effect; even though all the other parties 
concerned ſhould be unanimoũs for it; 
(In regard to incapacity or nonage, I do 
not know how the caſe ſtands in this tes 

Vol. III. F 
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ſpe.) And in reſpect to tithes, I kriow 
of no method that has yet been deviſed 
for ſatisfying this demand; but that alone 
of obtaining the conſent. of the tithe own- 
er, to agree to accept of ſuch. a ſpecfic 
% ſum in money, or ſuch a: proportion of 
the land itſelf as ſhall content him, in licu 
of tithe, where the tithe is claimed by the 
clergy, ſo as not to be liable to future 
challenge: nor can even this be done, 
unleſs under the ſanction of a ſpecial Act 
of Parliament: ſo that if theſe men ſhall 
prove greedy, capricious, and obſtinate, 
a great deal of expence muſt be incurred 
before their claims can be ſettled; the 
dread of which muſt alſo operate, in many 
caſes, to prevent a diviſion of this kind of 
property. 
How theſe different obſtacles are to be 

removed; will require the mature deliber- 
ation of the Honourable Board of Agri- 
culture, and the Legiſlature at large. But 
the object is of ſuch conſequence, as to de- 
mand their moſt ſerious attention. With 
a view to pave the way for ſuch delibera- 
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tions, I ſhall beg leave, with due defer- 
ence, to ſubmit to their conſideration 
ſuch hints as have occurred to me on this 
ſubject, after the moſt careful attention 
that I myſelf have been able to beſtow 
upon it, aided by the ſuggeſtions of ſeve- 
ral men of ſound underſtanding, who are 
well acquainted with things of this na- 
ture, with whoſe opinions I have been 
favoured. | | 

I have found it to be the general wiſh 
of every perſon with whom I have com- 
municated on this ſubject, that one gene- 
ral Act of Parliament ſhould, if poſſible, 
be obtained, under the authority of which 
all commons might be divided; without 
the neceſſity of applying for a ſeparate 
act for the diviſion of each individual 
common. Nor does the thing ſeem to 
be at all impractible . Under the autho-— 


® The reader will pleaſe to advert, that this Eſſay was 
written in January 1795. Since that time, it was ſub. 
mitted to the inſpection of the Board of Agriculture; and 
I am happy to obſerve, that the Pre ſident of that Board 

bay now (January 1796) sQually propoſed to bring, u 
F.2 | 
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zity of juſt ſuch an act as the gentlemen 
in England ſeem to with for, I find that 
nearly all the commons in Scotland have 
been divided, in the ſpace of 130 years 
paſt, with little expence or trouble to the 
parties; ſo that a common, in that coun- 
try, unleſs it be preciſely thoſe that are 
excepted by this act, is ſcarcely now to be 
found, I cannot help remarking, in this 
palace, as a circumſtance greatly in favour 
of the meaſure propoſed, that the ſame 
idea occurred to many individuals, who 
had in England ſeparately conſidered the 
ſubject; none of whom knew that ſuch 
an act as I am now about to quote, had 
ever had an exiſtence ; or were in the leaſt 
acquainted with the manner in which it 
had operated, The act I allude to is ſo 
ſhort, ſo ſimple, and fo comprehenſive, 
that I ſhall hope to be excuſed for quot- 
ing it entire, This act was paſſed in the 
year 1665, and runs verbatim thus. 

pill nearly on the ſame terms here ſpecified. I hope it will 


be attended with ſucceſs, I give the Eſſay here as it was 
griginally written, with ſcarcely a bogle correBion. 
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All commons, excepting thoſe be- 
longing to the King in property, or 
royal burghs in burgage, may be divid- 
ed at the inſtance of any individual hav- 
ing intereſt, by ſummons raiſed againſt 
all perſons concerned before the Lords 
of Seffion, who are empowered to diſ- 


* cuſs the relevancy, to determine upon 
# the rights of the parties concerned, to 


(VS... V; 3 7K -& 


« divide the ſame amongſt them, and to 


grant commiſſion for perambulating, 
and taking all other neceſſary proba- 
tion, to be reported to the Lords, and 
the proceſs to be ultimately determin- 
ed by them; declaring, that the inter- 
eſt of the heritors having right in the 
common, ſhall be eſtimated according 
to the valuation of their reſpective lands 
and properties; [having right to that 
common, ] and that a portion beadjudg- 
ed to each adjacent heritor, in propor- 
tion to his property, with power to the 
Lords to divide the moſſes, if any be in 
the common, among the parties hav- 
ing intereſt ; or in caſe they cannot be 
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divided, that they remain in common, 
« with free iſh and entry, whether divid- 
ed or not.” 

No eulogium can be too high for the 
comprehenſive clearneſs of this ſhort act; 
which is in no reſpec liable to ambiguity 
or miſconſtruction of any ſort, The con- 
Sequence has been, that in its application 
it has been the moſt eaſy and fatisfatory 
to all parties that can be conceived. It 
puts it in the power of any individual hav- 
ing intereſt, to force a diviſion of a com- 
mon, whenever he ſhall find it ſuits his 
own intereſt, by a very ſimple procels, 
that can be raiſed at a trifling expence. 
It puts it in the power of every perſon. 
concerned, to bring forward their juſt 
claims ; and preſcribes an undeviating rule 
by which they are to be adjuſted. And, 
finally, it allows every perſon to uſe the 
property that ſhall be thus awarded to 
kim, in that manner which ſhall ſeem beſt 
calculated to promote his own intereſt, 
without limitation, or reſtraint, 
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In regard to incloſing, the general law of 
the land is allowed to apply here asin e- 
very other caſe. The law in Scotland re- 
ſpecting incloſures, is, that if any ono 
chooſes to incloſe his property, he can 


compel the adjoining proprieter, by means 


of a proceſs raiſed before the ſheriff of the 
county, to ſtreight marches, where neceſ 
fary, at the ſight of the ſherriff; who muſt 
perambulate the marches, and ſettle the 
line, if the parties do not agree upon it 
themſelves; and to make each party bear 
one half the charge of a common march 
fence. The ſherriff alſo is to preſcribe what 
this fence ſhall be, if the parties diſagree ; 


which fence is to be upheld in all time 


coming, at their mutual charge. This is 
the practice by thoſe who chooſe to carry 
the law to its utmoſt rigour. But the ge- 
neral practice is, (and what I humbly con- 
ceive oxght to be the law) that if one of 
the parties wiſhes to make an inclofure 
for his own convemience; one fide of 
which runs along the line of the march, 
while the adjoining proprietor has no in- 


of upholding it ever afterwards. This is 
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tention of there making an incloſure at all ; 
in that caſe, the firf erects the fence that 
runs along the march, entirely at his own 


expence, as well as the other fences round 
his field: nor does he claim any part of 
that expence from the adjoining proprie- 
tor, until the proprietor avails himſelf of it, 
by making it a part of the fence of an in- 
cloſure madeon his ſide alſo; at which time, 


and not before, he pays to his neighbour 


the half of the original expence of rear- 
ing that fence, and is at half the expence 


alſo the rule adhered to reſpecting parti- 
tion walls, that mutually belong to ad- 
joining buildings; and ſeems to be con- 
ſiſtent alike with the ſtricteſt equity and 
good neighbourhood : and it would be 
doubtleſs attended with very good effects, 


were this rule adopted univerſally in Eng- 
land, with regard to all incloſures to be 
made, whether on commons, common- 
able fields, or otherwiſe. 

Though the law above quoted was ber- 


ſocly applicable to the ſtate of common 
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lands in Scotland, at the time it was made: 
yet, as there are ſome peculiarities reſpect- 
ing commons in England, that did not 
there prevail; in an act to be obtained for 
the ſame purpoſe in England; proviſion 
ought to be made for theſe circumſtances. 
The ſeignorial rights claimed by the lord 
of the manor over commons in England, 
never ſeems to have been exereiſed in 
Scotland; and therefore they are not at- 
tended to in this act. A common, in 
Scotland, ſeems to have been conſidered 
merely as having been originally produ- 
ced hy a tacit agreement between the ad- 
joining proprietors of land, to allow a 
certain proportion of their fields to be paſ- 
tured and otherwiſe uſed, in common, for 
the mutual convenience of their reſpec- 
tive adjoining tenants. It ſeems-to be un- 
derſtood, that no one of theſe proprie- 
tors gave up the right to any part of 

his property, in conſequence of throw- : 
ing it common ; but merely admitted of 
intercommonage for paſturage, or other 
purpoſes of mutual accomodation to the 
Vor. III. 6 
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tenant. It was therefore underſtood, that 
no-perſon but the adjoining heritors, or 
their tenants, had any right whatever to 
the common ; nor even that theſe pro- 
prietors had any claim upon theſe com- 
mons, except for ſo much of their lands 
only, as had a right of commonage upon 
them by immemorial practice. On theſe 
principles, the law has been conſtructed, 
by which each proprietor is entitled to 
reſume the whole of the property, it was 
ſuppoſed, he had only confounded with 
that of others for a time. In England, 
ideas of another kind, reſpecting the ori- 
ginal property of commons, ſeem to have 
prevailed. The whole property of the 
common appears to have been conceived 
originally to belong to one perſon, who 
allotted to his own tenants, or the holders 
of his own lands around the common, or 
to others whom he choſe to tolerate up- 
on it, a right to have the ſame uſe of the 
ſurface produce of the common, as a te- 
nant uſually enjoys of their lands; or other 
partial uſe of it only ; without giving up- 
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His exclufive right to the ſoil itſelf; or to 
mines or minerals under the ſurface : 
That in ſetting off the adjacent property 
which had a right on the common, either 
in whole, or in part, he gave off with each 
parcel of land ſo alienated, the ſame right, 
and no more, upon the common, that his 
tenants on that parcel .of land formerly 
enjoyed; and that of courſe he himſelf 
ſtill retained bis ſeignorial rights over the 
whole as before. In conſequence of which, 
we find, that there are two ſeparate inter- 
eſts to be adverted to in the-diviſion of a 
common in England, that were not known 
an Scotland, which will, of courſe, require 
to be adverted to in any general law that 
ſhall be made for dividing commons in 
England. Theſe are, the lord of the ma- 
nor, and thoſe perſons. who by mere oc- 
cupancy have acquired, by preſcription, 


a kind of right that the law conſiders as 


valid; though in no way connected with 
a ſeparate poſſeſſion of land, beyond the 
bounds of the common itſelf, and Mill in 


— 
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no wiſe affecting the ſeignorial rights of 
the lord of the manor over the whole. 

There is yet another intereſt, that was 
not recogniſed as affecting common lands 
in gcotland, at the time the above act was 
made, which ought to be atrended to in 
England ; viz. that of the perſon claim- 
ing a right to the tithe. In Scotland, e- 
very common was conſidered as an apen- 
dage to, and a conſtituent part of two or 
more farms that lay contiguous to the 
common; and that of courſe the rent of 
theſe farms were higher or lower, in pro- 
portion to the benefit the tenant derived 
from the conmmon. And as the tithes 
in Scotland are all, by law, liable to be 
converted into a fixed ſum, according to 
certain ratio preſcribed by that law, in 
proportion to the rent, it followed, that when 
the proportion of the common belonging 
to each farm, was aſcertained and allocat- 
ed in ſeveralty'to that farm, it did not 
materially alter the caſe in regard to tithe ; 
and was not to' be ſeparately adverted to. 


in Fpgjand, where the tithe is uſually 
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drawn in kind, and where the tithe-owner 
claims a right to draw tithe for even all 
the produce that has been created by the 
joint exertions of induſtry, and outlay of 
capital, it becomes neceſlary, if that tithe 
is to be a ted, to make a proviſion 
for this intereſt alſo, - Inſtead of the clauſe . 
in the above act, which runs thus; de- 
* claring that the intereſt of the heritors 
having right to the common, ſhall be 
* eſtimated according to the valuation of 
their reſpective lands and properties,” 
a clauſe to this purpoſe may be mtrodu- - 
ced ; “ declaring, that the ſeignorial rights 
of the lord of the manor ſhall be pre- 
* ſerved: The rights of the tithe-owner 
«, preſerved, either by an adequate allo» 
cation in money, or a proportion of 
* the ſoil; the quantum of either money 
+ or land to be appropriated in lieu of tithe, 
to be aſcertained by a jury of reſpec- 
table men in the vicinity: And tiie 
ſurface right to be divided among all 
the other parties having an intereſt in 
# it, according to the valuation, (or the 
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rent, or the value they are put at, accor- 
ding to the eſtimation of a jury, as the 
one or other mode ſhall ſeem moſt eligi- 
le, when the bill is under diſcuſſion,) 
+ of the reſpective lands and properties 
they hold, having a right to the com- 
+, mon.” Something to this effect ſeems 
to be all that is requiſite to adapt the act, 
mutati- mutandis, to England as well as 
Scotland. Should it be thought more e- 
ligible by the parties, to aboliſh the ſeig- 
norial rights entirely, on the diviſion of 
the common, perhaps it might be well to 
leave it in the option of the parties, at 
that time, either to purchaſe that right 
by a ſum of money, the quantum to be 
aſcertained by a jury, or to leave it en- 
tire, as ſhould prove moſt agreeable ta 
| the parties: but unleſs three fourths in 


walue of the proprietors, at leaſt, exclu- 
five: of the lord of the manor himſelf, 
ſtall concur in a deſire. to purchaſe the 
manorial rights, it ſhall not be n 
fo ert a ſale of mw” 
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Were a law to this effect obtained, au- 

* thorifing, though not requiring, the imme- - 

diate diviſion of commons, with little ex- Y 
pence to the parties concerned, it is not. 
to be doubted but in a few years moſt 
of the commons in the kingdom would 
be divided, and gradually brought into, 
ſuch a ſtate of cultivation, as would very 
ſoon make a great addition to the annual 
produce of the kingdom, without en- 

croaching on the rights of any one. | 
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The minute Diviſion of Property a cauſe of the 
Retardment of Agriculture, 


. evils that reſult from this ſource 
will be ſo fully pointed out under the ar- 
tieles, Roads, Canals; and Trrigations, “ that 
little remains to be here ſaid, beyond re- 
ferring the readgr to theſe chapters. In- 
deed, it requires but a very ſlight degree 
of conſideration, to perceive, that where- 
ever property is much divided, the bars to 
any meaſure of general utility that ſhall 
be propoſed; muſt be multiplied to an 
aſtoniſhing degree. 

The tenure called gavel-kind, which i im- 
plies a diviſion of all the landed property 
a man holds, in equal portions among his 

children; though it ſeems to be, at firſt 


® 'Thoſe chapters are nearly ready for publication, and 
will probably be ſubmitted to the public, as ſoon as con- 
veniency will permit, 
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tion) ſeeing it is an obvious truth, that 
all the children of any man have an equal 
right to his care and kindneſs, and con- 
ſequently, to an equal ſhare in his pro- 
perty: yet here, as in many other caſes; 
this law of ſtrict equity in ſpeculation, 
appears to be, when rigidly applied in 
practice, highly injurious: to ſociety and 
had not means been invented to coun- 
teract this law of juſtice, as ſome would call 
it, the property of this iſland would have 
been divided into ſuch parcels, long ete 
this time, -as to have proved a total bar 
to the cultivation of the foil in any way. 
For example, ſuppoſe a man to be poſlels- 
ed of one hundred acres of good land, 
worth one pound an acre per annum; 
which is one of the moſt favourable caſes 
that can be ſuppoſed to admit of a ſmall 
diviſion of property: And let it alſo be 
granted, that three children, on an aver- 
age, may be produced from each marriage; 
This hundred acres would, in the firſt ge- 
neration, be divided into lots of thirty 
Vox. III. H 
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three acres each, omitting the fraction ; 
in the ſecond generation, the lots would be 
eleven acres; in the third, three acres and 
a fraction; in the fourth, one acre each; 
in the fifth, 59, ſay 6o falls; in the ſixth, 20 
falls; [poles] in the ſeventh, 7 falls near- 
ly; in the eigth, 34 falls, or 66 yards; in 
the ninth, 22 yards; in the tenth, 7 yards 
nearly; and in the eleventh, two and one 
third yards. Thus, in the . courſe of e- 
leven generations, each man's property 
would be barely ſufficient to make a grave 
to hold himſelf, In this caſe, it might 
truly be ſaid, that ſumma jus is ſumma in- 
juria. Suppoſing it were poſſible to make 
theſe diviſions without diſputes and heart- 
burnings: Suppoſing charters, for detin- 
ing theſe, could be obtained without ex- 
pence, (neither of which we know could 
poſlibly take place, and either of which 
would be productive of unſurmountable 
inconveniences,) yet ſtill this would be 
a ſmall evil, compared to thoſe that fol- 
low: No incloſures could be made, no 
ground could be plowed, no cattle could 
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be grazed; nothing would remain, but 
for each man to lie down and die upon 
the ſmall ſpot he claimed as his property. 
Inſtead of that exceſs of ſpetulative-juſ- 
tice, the wiſdom derived from experience 
has happily remedied all theſe evils, by 
departing . from the idea of chimerical 
rights, that can in no caſe be ever exer- 
ciſed, and adopting another rule, which, 
though it appears, at firſt fight; to be 
grounded on injuſtice, has been found to 
be dictated by wiſdom. The law of pri- 
mogeniture , which prevents landed pro- 
perty from being frittered away into ſuch 
ſmall portions as would render it uſeleſs, 
while it enables the father, by burthening 
the eldeſt ſon with the payment of ſuch; 
| ſums out of it, for younger children, as 
he ſees expedient, puts it in the power of... 


7 „ The reader will here advert to the difference be- 

tween the law of primogeniture, and the law of envai/, 

which, by appropriating the whole property unalienably, 

to one, is productive of the moſt deſtrutti ve conſequen- 

es to a ſociety of men "ao are engaged in projects of 

1 
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every owner of land, to make as minute 
a diviſion of his territorial property as he 
may think proper, without eutting it in- 
to pieces: The conſequence is, that when 

theſe portions of land become too mall 
to admit of being uſefully: divided, the 
Whole of the property muſt be ſold; and 
ſo this unwieldy maſs, by paſſing to a- 

nother perſon Who has funds abundant 
for the acquiſition of it, throws into the 

hands of thoſe whoſe ſubſtance was too 
mean to allow them to make a proper uſe. 

of that kind of property, another kind 
of property, cab, which cun be applied 
in a thouſand ways, in the moſt minute 
proportions, towards exciting energy in 
exertions of induſtry. This is one of 
thoſe few political inſtitutions, which, on 
account of the unconſtrained tendency 
of its operation to promote the public 
weal, ſomewhat. reſembles, in this reſpect, 
the  beneficent operations of nature, 
though it ſeems to run directly counter 
to that ideal perfection which, to the 

diſgrace of the learned, has aſſumed, among 
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the philoſophers of the preſent day, the 
place of common ſenſe, by ſubſtituting 
ideal phantoms, inſtead of well authen- 
ticated facts, as a baſis on which all rea- 
foning concerning human affairs . 
er e Menges 


[3 de * 


ow. 


Jnterminzare of Property, an Sundl; to Are. 


culture. 


. tends to o divide landed pro- 
perty into very ſmall patches, neceſlarily 
tends to throw it in time into the moſt 
auk ward ſtate of intermixture, many in- 
ſtances of which occur in a variety of 
the ſurveys. Suppoſe, for example, a 
field, conſiſting of ten acres, or ten ridges, 

was divided among ten children; and 
that theſe portions were laid off in the 
moſt regular order; no one perſon having 
any part of his property disjoined from 
any part of what belongs properly to him- 


* 
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ſelf; but the youngeſt, we ſhall ſuppoſe, 
chooſes to ſell his ſhare to the eldeſt. Here 
the eldeſt becomes poſſeſſed of two acres, 
or ridges, one at each ſide of the field, 
without having any part of the interven- 
ing property. If he ſhould get ſtill rich- 
er, and ſhould purchaſe another ſhare 
from ſome of his other brothers, he thus 
gets three bits of property, all of them de- 
tatched from each other. So on, the evil 
may be encreaſed in infinitum. Something 


of this nature muſt be accounted the ori- 


gin of thoſe little patches, called fangs, in 
Wales, ſo often to be met with, lying 
ſcattered in the midſt of another man's 
property, to the total obſtruction of all 
improvement, and the perpetual annoy- 
ance of the neighbourhood, SUITE 
they take place. 

It would, perhaps, be uſing too Wor 
with the private property in this iſland, 
to ſay, that it ſhould be ordained, that 
wherever a patch of ground belonging to 
one perſon, not exceeding . acres, which 
is ſuppoſed to be the loweſt ſize of a field 
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capable of proper culture, was found ly- 8 


ing in the midſt of fields belonging to 
any other perſon; in that caſe, it ſhould 
be competent, upon a proper application, 
for a court of juſtice to compel that per- 
ſon, either to ſell that property to the 
owner of the ſurrounding land, at a price 
that ſhould be deemed a fair one, by an 
unprejudiced jury ; or to accept of land 
in lieu of it, that ſhould, by a jury, be 
deemed of equal value, lying at one fide, 
contiguous to ſome road, or other conve- 
nient boundary, that ſhould not neceſ- 
ſarily tend to interrupt the proper culture 
of the fields: yet, a man of an upright 
mind, who had the public good only in 
view, without regarding private prejudices, 
would hardly perceive any valid objec- 
tion to ſuch a law ; eſpecially if it ſhould 
give the holder of ſuch interjected pro- 
perty an option to chooſe the one alter- 
native, after he had ſeen the determina- 
tion of the jury in regard to the other : 
that is to ſay, when a price had been aſ- 
ligned which he judged inadequate, he 
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ſhould be permitted, in its ſtead, to chooſe 


an allotment of land, or vice verſa. But 


if, with all theſe limitations in favour of 
the holder of ſmall property, the above 
meaſure ſhall not be deemed expedient; 
I muſt leave it to the wiſdom of Parlia- 
ment, to deviſe one that ſhall be leſs ex- 
ceptionable. For this evil ſo much pre- 
vails, eſpecially in the diſtant and unim - 
proved parts of England and Wales, as 


loudly to call out for a remedy, if the ef- 


fectual improvement of the country be 
ſeriouſly intended. 


* 
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Mills conſidered as an Obſtruttion to Agricut- 


ture. ” 


p practice of irrigation, with a view- _ 
to promote the fertility ef the ſoil, and 
counteract the backwardneſs of the. cli- 
mate, is already pretty well underſtood 
in a few diſtricts, where it is known to be 
the greateſt and the. cheapeſt improve- 
ment of land that has ever yet been dit- 
covered. And as the knowledge of it 
will quickly, it is hoped, be now com- 
municated to all parts of the country, 
there can be no doubt but it would be 


ſoon wniver/ally adopted, to the unſpeak- 
able advantage of the nation, were it not 
ſrom the oppoſition that owners of mills, 
in all caſes, make to the diverting the wa- 
ter from its ordinary channel, for an in- 
definite diſtance above them, even where 
the property of the ground through which 

Vol. II. 1 : 
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the water flows, is not their own, or where 
it returned into its former channel be- 
fore it reaches their mill ; alledging that 
they have a ſervitude for the uſe of the 
water; and that whatever diminiſhes the 
quantity of that water, if it is at any time 
ſcanty, is a manifeſt abatement of the 
value of their property, which they con- 
ſider as not to be allowable : not advert- 
ing that the ſame argument, to perhaps 
a much greater amount, might be addu- 
ced by the others. And as, at the time 
that wateremills firſt came into uſe, they 
were judged to be a very great national 
improvement; thoſe who erected ſuch 
were encouraged in theſe laudable at- 
tempts, by many privileges and immu- 
nities conferred upon them : and in all 
caſes where diſputes aroſe reſpecting mills, 
the moſt favourable conſtruction poſſible 
was put upon every circumſtance that af- 
fected the owners of them. In conſe- 
quenee of this, a body of deciſions, fa- 
vourable to the claims of mill-owners, 
might be found, ſo formidable, as to deter 
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any man from thinking of engaging in 4 
law ſuit with them. Theſe circumſtances 
have given to the holders of water-mills 
a preponderance in the ſcale of property 
that they ought not to enjoy: And the 
time has long ſince been arrived, when 
theſe indefinite privileges ought to have 
been reſtricted and defined by law; which 
Becomes every day more and more neceſ- 
| fary, now that canals for internal com- 
munication, and for irrigation, are called 
for univerſally; and, in many caſes, are en- 
tirely interrupted by the obſtructions that 
this circumſtance throws in the way. No- 
thing can ſhow more ſtrongly, than the 
preſent caſe does, the neceſſity that there 
is for reſerving a power in Parliament to 
remove obſtructions that the laws them- 
ſelves, froma change in the circumſtan- 
ces of the country, may have thrown in 
the way of improvements ; or the futili- 
ty of the reaſoning of thoſe who contend, 
that jy/tice requires, that in every caſe, 
where the law has authoriſed or encour- 
aged a certain practice, it is incompetent' 

=D 
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for the Legiſlature to interfere ever after- 


wards, in reſtraining, new modelling, or 
in any way curtailing theſe practices. If 
Legiſlators act to the beſt of their know- 
ledge, according to facts eſtabliſhed at the 
time the law is made; ſo as beſt to pro- 

mote the public weal, they perform all 
that can be required of them; bur if facts 
ſhall be afterwards diſcovered, which ſhow, 
that theſe well intended laws come, in 
time, greatly to retard; inſtead of promot- 
ing the general proſperity, would it not 
be abſurd to fay, that thoſe evils muſt not 
be removed, which a change of circum-- 
ſtances has brought to light? At the time 

water mills were firſt introduced and en- 
eouraged by the Legiſlature, the uſe of 
water, for the purpoſes of irrigation, and 

of conſtructing internal canals, was en- 

tirely unknown: neither was it conceived. 
to be poſſible to turn machinery by any 
inanimate moving power, either ſo great 
or fo ſteady as water; ſo that the turn- 

ing of mills may, at that time, have been 
conſidered as the moſt uſeful national 
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purpoſe to which water could be applied. 
That this is not the caſe, even in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our knowledge, admits of the 
elcareſt proof. Let it be ſuppoſed, (which 
will ſcarcely be denied) that an ordinary 
mill- ſtream, including, on an average, the 
whole diſtance of run appropriated to that 
mill, ſhould be ſufficient to irrigate one 
hundred acres of land; it is admitted, by 
all thoſe who are in the practice of this 
mode of improvement, that, mevely by 
this means, land, which was not worth 
more than five ſhillings, will, in the courſe 
of a few years, be made worth three 
pounds per acre per amum. Let us for 
che preſent fay, that the land was melio- 
rated to the rate of forty ſhillings per acre: 
In this caſe, the mill ſtream would be 
worth to the public, or to the owner of 
the land, which is the ſame thing, two 
hundred pounds per annum. But it is be- 
lieved, that, taking all the mills in the 
kingdom, the average rent afforded for 
them will not exceed twenty pounds, after 
deducting repairs, and every other colla- 
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teral expence conjoined with them. Thus 
is the public ſubjected to a loſs of no leſs 
than one hundred and eighty pounds a 
year by this mill. 

Nor is it neceſſary that the public 
ſhould be deprived of the benefit of the 
mill, even if the whole water ſhould be 
_ abſtracted from it. For, in moſt ſitua- 
tions, the mill could be worked by ſteams, 
nearly as cheap, and certainly with as 
great effect as by water. It would ſeem, 
therefore, that in balancing the caſe be- 
tween two claimants for water ; one who 
was to employ it for the purpoſe of irri- 
gation, and the other for the uſe of a mill, 
there can be no reaſon to heſitate on 
which ſide the public weal would require 
the deciſion to be made: becauſe, in the 
one caſe, the public is not only deprived 
of a benefit to a much greater amount 
than in the other ; but alfo, becauſe that 
loſs can be made up by no other device 
yet known ; whereas, in the other caſe, 
the loſs ſuſtained by abſtracting the wa- 
ter, if incurred without any abatement, ' 
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is comparatively very ſmall; but alſo, that 
loſs may be eaſily averted almoſt entirely, 
by a ſubſtitute that can be put in its 
place “. 

Theſe obſervations are thrown out, 
merely for the conſideration of the pub- 
lic, without any intention of deſiring that 
the plan they would ſuggeſt ſhould be 
adopted. But without going theſe lengths, 
it is humbly ſubmitted to the public, whe- 
ther, from theſe and other conſiderations, 
it ought not, among other things, to be e- 
nacted, that in every caſe where an op- 
poſition is made, by the owner of a mill, 
againſt any perſon employing the water 
for the purpoſes of irrigation, or naviga- 
ble canals, that he ſhould have no power | 


That the public would be often more benefited, by 
employing ſteam as a moving power, in preference to wa» 
ter, is obvious, from this ſingle conſideration ; that wheie 
water is the moving power, the peculiarity of the ſitua- 
tion neceſſarily induces a great expence of carriage, which 
might be ſaved by a ſteam-mill being placed in the moſt 
convenient ſituation, Thoſe who advert to the amazing 
extent of the produce of ovr fields that is conſymed by 
beaſts of burthen, will not thiok lightly of this conſider. 


- tion, 
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to ſtop them, until he ſhould previouſly 
have eſtabliſhed the following facts by the 
determination of a jury, and the ſentence 
_of a judge conſequent thereon ; viz. 

1/, That the machinery of his mill is 
conſtructed upon ſuch principles as ad- 
mits it'to perform the greateſt quantity 
of work, with the leaft expenditure of 
water: And, | 

2dly,, That the quantity of work he has 
been in the uſe to perform for five years 
back, on an average, has been ſuch, as, up- 
on the beſt conſtruction of the mill, would 
have requireda quantity of water, though 
no part of it had been allowed to run to 
waſte, equal to the whole that the ftream 
in queſtion could afford. And in caſe 
he ſhould fail in theſe points, and it ſhould 
be found that his mill, from her faulty 
conſtrution, or improper poſition, re- 
quired more water than was neceſſary; or 
that he allowed it, through careleſsneſa, 
to run to waſte; he ſhould, in theſe cafes, 
have the exact quantity of water aſcer- 
tained, that would be ſufficient, with 
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s mall properly conſtructed, and where 
None of the Water a ſuffered to run to 
waſte, to perform, the work be had been 
in uſe to perform as above; , which 
quantity of water he ſhould have a title 
to claim from thoſe who diverted the 
ſtream for the nee above named, and 
no more. 

A law to this be it ie uumgbiy 
conceived, would prove highly heneficial 
to the country; as it would tend to bring 
a great many diſputed points to an ami- 
cable compromiſe, which muſt go before 
Parliament at preſent: for, in the circum- 
ſtances above ſtated, neither the miller, 
nor the perſon clairning the water, cbuld 
be certain of cartying their point if it 
came to be litigated; unleſs in a" caſe 
where it was very obvious that one of the 
parties acted unjuſtly : But where both 
parties wiſhed bona fide to benefit them- 
ſelves only, without doing material inju- 
ryto the other, they would findit their in- 
tereſt each rather to yield a little to what 


he thought the Arikieſt * ought to 
Vox. III. 4 | 14 
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grant him, for fear that, in the event of 
a diſpute, he might perhaps be cut off 
with leſs. Thus infolence on both fides 
would be repreſſed ; and that irritation of 
mind which ſuch a conduct never fails to 
inſpire, would not be felt; ſo that the 
parties would come more kindly together, 
than when one of them thinks the law 
views him with a favourable partialty, as 
at preſent. | 


$ VI. 


Farms, of a ſize inadequate to the circumſtan- 
cer in which they are placed, conſidered as an 
Obtruttion to Improvements in Agriculture. 


F. queſtions have been more agitated 
of late years than that which reſpects the 


ſize of farms: but theſe diſputes have been 
carried on chiefly by perſons who were 
little acquainted with the practice of agri- 
culture, and who were of courſe unable 
to judge of the circumſtances in which 
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a large or a ſmall farm may become ne- 
ceſſary for the arrangements of a judici- 
ous œconomy; which circumſtances have, 
in theſe performances, been often entire- 
ly diſregarded. In general the diſputants 
have arranged themſelves into - two par- 
ties, the one of which has argued in fa- 
vour of large farms univerſally ; while the 
other has inſiſted, with a ſtill greater de- 
gree of cagerneſs, that large farms have 
been the cauſe of every evil that theſe 
perſons were capable of perceiving ; and 
that no ſalvation remained for the coun- 
try, but the ſubdiving theſe farms, and 
reducing them once more to thoſe narrow 
limits which, in their 1magination, was 
the cauſe of innumerable benefits to our 
predeceſſors, that we in the preſent age 
are not permitted to enjoy, 

It is not my intention to arrange my- 
ſelf under the banner of either of theſe 
parties. There are undoubtedly circum- 
ſtances which admit of land being culti- 
vated in the moſt ceconomical manner, 


for the purpoſe of affording human ſuſte- 
| K 2. 
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nance, when it is divided into very ſmall 
alottments ; there are others in which a 
farm can never be managed with ccono- 
my, unleſs where it is of very large ex- 
tent ; while there are other caſes, which 
require an intermediate extent of bounds, 
of many different fizes: nor can the 
country be ever improved to the utmoſt 
extent of which it is ſuſceptible, until 
theſe caſes ſhall be diſcriminated, and 
the farms univerſally apportioned nearly 
to the circumſtances. that the caſe re. 
quires ; but it would require a long trea- 
tiſe to enter minutely into this inveſtiga- 
tion. All that can be attempted at pre- 
ſent, is, merely to give an out-line view 
of the principles that may lead the mind 
into a train of diſcriminating the parti- 
culars neceſſury to be ad verted to, before a 
judicious alotment can be made in caſes 
of this ſort. 

In the eſſay ! On the improvement of waſte 
lands,” it will be made manifeſt, that in 
ſcarcely any poſlible {ituation can theſe 
lands be brought into a proper degree of 
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culture, unleſs where they are laid out into 
large farms, or annexed to ſuch : and under 
the heads, © commonible lands,” and 
commons,“ in the preſent eſſay, it has 
been ſhewn, that both theſe pernicious 
practices derive their exiſtence from an 
inadequate ſmallneſs of farms; aud can 
never be aboliſhed in a proper manner, 
vill this injudicious partition of land ſhall 
be abandoned. The reader is referred to 
theſe places for farther ſatisfaction as to 
theſe caſes. | 

In every caſe where land is poor, and 
ſtands in need of lime or other extrane- 
ous manure, before it can be fertilized, 
the farm muſt be of ſuch extent as to ad- 
mit of keeping a ſufficient number of 
beaſts to labour it in a proper manner, —of 
ſheep, or other domeſtic animals, in ſuch 
a quantity as to allow of their being ma- 
naged in a proper and œconomical man- 
ner; ſo as to admit of their dung being 
applied with effect for the production of 
future crops. To do all this, requires a 
very large capital: and a man who has a 
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large capital, has a right to expect, and he 
| muſt have, a comfortable ſubſiſtence to 
ji himſelf and family, or he will abandon 
k that occupation. But ſuch a ſum, as would 
be neceſſary for all theſe purpoſes, can 
never be gleaned from a finall extent of 
the ſurface of poor land. If ever ſuch land 
is to be farmed in a ſpirited manner, 10 as 
to admit of its being rendered more- pro- 
ductive than before, or, in other words, | 
improved, it muſt be let out intoallotments MM 
of a very conſiderable” ſize: and happy ; 
may the proprietor of ſuch lands be, when 
| | he can find a tenant of ſpirit, with an a- 
1 dequate ſtock, who is willing to ſit down 


upon them; for then, and not till then, it 
can be put into the train of a gradual and 
progreſſive amelioration. If it ſhall con- 
tinue in ſmall allotments, as it has hither- 
to done, the tenants muſt continue a poor 
and diſpirited race as heretofore, and the 
land muſt continue alſo in a hopeleſs 
Nate of eternal uriproduttiveneſs ; for e- 
very effort to excite a ſpirit of induſtry 
among men in theſe circumſtances, muſt 


b 
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prove abortive, I ſpecify no particular 
caſe of this kind as an illuſtrative exam- 
ple ; but refer to the caſes, wherever they 
- ſhall occur under this predicament, now 
and at all future times, as invariably il- 
luſtrative of this important fact, which 
has been but too long diſregarded in this 
nation.“ 


I know no exception to this rule; unleſs the follow- 
ing practice, which the beneficence of Mr George Demp- 
ſter, ſo well known in this country, ſuggeſted to him, be 
conſidered as an exception. In an eſtate in one of the 
bighland counties of Scotland, that lately came into his 
poſſeſſion, and on which, as is uſual in thoſe diſtricts, there 
was much uncultivated land, and many perſons who had 
little employ ment; he, with a view to encourage ſome in- 
duſtrious exertioons on their part, agreed to give full per- 
miſſion to each perſon, who ſhould ſettle on any of the waſte 
lands belonging to him, for a cow to go on theſe ; and alſo 
to cut fuel in his moſſes, and to cultivate as much of the 
land as they ſhould think proper; giving them a perfect 
ſecurity of poſſeſſion, free from rent, during the natural 
life of the original ſettler; and, on the demiſe of the 
firſt ſettler, a continuation of poſſeſſion by his heirs for 

years more, at a rent to be fixed by two neutral per- 
ſons to be mutually choſen by the parties; with ſome 
other ſmall bounties, unneceſſary to be here ſpecified : And 
be has now the ſatisſaction of ſecing a great many ſmall 
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: exertions upon their little field, This employment Mr 


the text, it is evident, reſpect land under the manage» 
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If poor ground, even where no natural 
obſtructions ſtand in the way of its cul- 
tivation, requires for its mere cultivation 
alone, a large capital and conſiderable ex- 


patches of land cultivated along the waſte, and more 
coming gradually into culture, | 
This is a fine object for benevolence to delight in con- 
templating; but the uncealing exertions of a benefieent 
owner are neceſſary tu be continued, or the induſtry muſt 
acken. Ip few ſituations, perhaps none, could the exer- 
tions of men ia theſe circumſtances be ſufficient to main- 
tain their families, even without paying any rent, 
Where they are ſurniſhed with employment fo as to 
enable them to carn as many days wages as they incline, 
they will be enabled to benefit themſelves by their own 


Dempſter has ſurniſhed them, by ſetting on foot certain 
manuſaQures in their neighbourhood for that purpoſe, 
The ground in this caſe comes to be cultivated in con- 
ſequence of the manufattures ; and, in a ſew particular fi- 
tnations, this may become practicable ; but ſituations of 
this kind are ſo rare, and the requiſite exertions of the 
proprietor ſo great, though, perhaps, under judicious ma- 
nagement, not extremely expenſive, that itz influence muſt 
always be confined to ſuch narrow bounds, as ſcarcely to 
deſerve to be taken into the account as a national object; 
neither can it be conſidered as farming, in the ſtrict ap- 
propriated meaning of the word. All the obſervations in 


ment of a farmer properly ſo called, 
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tent of ſurface. This becomes ſtill more 
neceſſary, where confiderable obſtructiuns 
of another ſort are to be ſurmounted. 
Where large ſtones require to be remov- 
ed—the ſurface to be freed from obſtruc- 
tive inequalities, and rendered even for 
cultivation; and where draining, at a great 
expence, mult preclude every other effec- 
tual improvement, — capital becomes (ill 
more requiſite, and ſpirited exertions in- 
diſpenſible. Theſe impediments, indeed, 
can never be removed without it. And 
to expect to find that the miſerable hold- 
ers of /mall farms of ſuch land can ever be 
induced to make thele neceſſary exertions, 
1s nearly equally hopeleſs, as it would be, 
to expect to gather pine apples from this- 
tles, or the fruit of the bread-tree from 
brambles. | 

Arable land, when even of a good qua- 
lity, that has been at ſome former period 
brought into good order, cannot be fo 
managed as to be kept in that ſtate, and 
be made to yield nearly its greateſt guan- 
tum of free produce, unleſs it be let off in 

"© &5 1 + L 
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alottments, though of a ſmaller extent of 
ſurface than in the former caſe, and re- 
quiring a leſs extent of capital; yet they 


muſt ſtill be in the claſs that the writers 


above named would denominate large 
farms. And if the amount of rent is to 

be the rule of judging, perhaps theſe would 

require to be even larger than the fore- 
going; becauſe a much greater propor- 
tion of the produce can, in this caſe, be 
allowed to go to rent, than in the other. 
In every caſe, where economy in the ma- 
nagement of arable land is aimed at, the 
farm muſt be of ſuch an extent as to ad- 
mit of all operations being carried on like 

clock work, ſo as that one operation does 
not interfere with, or interrupt another; 
and they muſt be fo arranged, if poſſible, 
as that no variation of weather can lay 
the operators idle, or prevent the horſes 
from working, when they would not be 
endangered by going out 'of doors : but 
this kind of arrangement can in no poſ- 
ſible circumſtances be permitted, unleſs 


here the range is conſiderable, 
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When the plough indeed is abandoned, 
and the ground is ſo rich as to admit of 
being cultivated entirely by the ſpade, 
the ſame neceſlity does not exiſt for hav- 
ing large farms; and they may, without 
111\convenience, and even with profit, be 
diminiſhed to a much ſmaller ſcale. But, 
even in this caſe, there are limits, above 
or below which, they cannot be permit- 
ed to go, without a hurtful influence up- 
on economical arrangements. On the one 
hand, the price of labour 1s, in this coun- 
try, perhaps too high in proportion to 
the price of grain, to admit of the ſpade 
culture being adopted in any circum- 
ſtances, for the production of corn crops : 
it muſt, therefore, be confined to the rear- 
ing a few other articles of leſs general 
conſumption, which never can be ac- 
counted of great national moment; chief- 
ly, indeed, to the rearing of eſculent plants 
for the ſupply of families in towns. Of 
courſe, ſuch diviſions of land can take 
Place to a conſiderable extent only in the 


near vicinity of towns. And they muſt 
L 2 
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be very near, indeed, if the produce cart 
be economically carried to market, or 
the neceſſary manures be brought back, 
without the aid of one horſe at leaſt, It 
follows, that the ground muſt be of ſuch 
extent, at leaſt, as to afford conſtant em- 
ployment to that one horſe and a perſon 
to attend him, otherwiſe a waſte muſt be 
ſuſtained. This may therefore be ſtat- 
eld as the leaſt economical diviſion of cul- 
tivated land admiſſible. Its maximum, when 
Caltivated in this manner, cannot reach” 
far: for unleſs the owner himſelf works 
with his own hands, and be almoſt con- 
ſtantly with his labourers himſelf, while 
in the field, a want of economy in this 
department will ſoon be experienced, 
| that muſt quickly prove ruinous to the 
farmer, if fo he can he called. At any 
rate, this kind of diminutive occupation 
of land muſt be very much limited in its 
quantum, 10 as to be of very ſmall account 
in a Bational point of view; and ſcarce- 
ly required to have been here mentioned, 
except for the purpoſe of illuſtration. 
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The ſame thing may be ſaid of thoſe 
ſmall patches which are ſometimes occu- 
pied by manufacturers, as an aceommo- 
dation to them in carrying on the parti- 
cular details of their buſineſs reſpectively. 
They are to be accounted as mere acci- 
dental localities, that are of too ſmall ex- 
tent to require particular confideration. * 
In very light dry ſoils, that are of a 
peculiarly rich quality, arable farms 
may be reduoed to a ſmaller ſize, with a 
leſſer want of economy, than under any 
other circumſtances: and there may oc- 
cur ſituations of this ſort, where the ad- 
vantages that may arife from the minute 
attention of the occupier, may be ſuch 
as to counterbalance the inconveniences 
that ariſe from other circumſtances ; or 
that he may perhaps farm with nearly as 
great economy, if he keeps no ſervants, 
but does the work himſelf, with the oc- 
calional aſſiſtance of his wife and family, 
as if it were let off in larger allotments : 


To this head may be referred the operations of Mr 
Detnpſter's ſettlert, above tated. 
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but this is the only caſe I know, in which 
what would be, by the writers above nam- 
| ed, called ſmall arable farms, is poſſibly 
admiſſible ; and, theſe ſituations are ſo 
few in this country, * as ſtill leſs to deſerve 
conſideration in a national point of view, 
than thoſe above enumerated. In all o- 
ther caſes, cultivable farms require to be 
of a conſiderable ſize ; more or leſs as the 
circumſtances of the caſe require : and 
till ſuch lands be put into ſuch kind of 
occupation, the country can never be - 
put into a ſtate of progreſſive ameliora- 
tion; or be made to yield nearly the quan- 
tum of human ſuſtenance that it is natu- 
rally ſuſceptible of being brought to af- 
ford. 

The produce of rich graſs-lands can 
as ſeldom be conſumed with econo- 
my, without the advance of a large 
capital, as in almoſt any other caſe; ſo 


® In the Netherlands, the oil is in gene of this de- 
ſcription, and admits of being alotted into ſmaller farms 
than any where elſe that I know of. 
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that there are few circumſtances, except 
thoſe alluded to above, in which ſuch 
lands can be properly occupied, in very 
ſmall patches. Under the dairy ma- 
nagement, however, an over- extent may 

be productive of inconveniences. In 
the vicinity of towns, lands of this de- 
ſcription, like others, admit of being di- 
vided into ſmaller portions, or made lar- 
ger, than in the country; where alone, 
farming, in the proper ſenſe of the word, 
can be ſaid to exiſt. And there the 
minimum, even for the dairy, is not of 
ſmall extent, 
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Inadeguate ſecurity of Tenure Inproper Cone 
ditions under which that Tenure has bern 
granted, and refliriftive Clauſes in Leaſes, 


Impediments to Agriculture. 


'F a higheſt benefits that man derives 
from civil inſtitntions, are ſafety to his per- 
ſon, and ſecurity of property ; and human 
induſtry is always found to be nearly in 
proportion to the degree in which theſe 
privileges are enjoyed, in every country 
on the globe. In this iſland great atten- 
tion has been beſtowed upon this ſubject; 
and in moſt caſes the property of individu- 
als is ſo effectually guarded as to prompt 
them to vigorous exertions ; but ſome 
caſes of great moment have unfortunate- 
ly eſcaped the national attention till the 
preſent hour. ; 

Habit has a wonderful influence on the 
hnman mind ; ſo as to be able to bring it 


to view objects with which it has been 
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familiariſed from its infancy, with indif- 
ference, which it would have beheld with 
Horror, had they been for the firſt time 
obſerved only when man had attained the 
full exerciſe of his faculties in riper years. 
It is to this circumſtance, alone, we are to 
attribute that indifference with which 
men of ſound underſtanding can view the 
condition of thoſe who are engaged in 
agricultural employments in this country, 
without perceiving the remarkable differ- 
ence between the ſituations of theſe men, 
and that of perſons in almoſt every oth- 
er profeſſion in this kingdom. in regard 
to their ſecurity of tenure, and the in- 
ducements they have to make vigorous 
exertions in induſtry, from the hopes 
of benefitting themſelves and families 
by theſe exertions For the tenure of the 
land they occupy 1s ſo ſlight, and uſually 
for ſuch a ſhort period of years, and they 
are ſo much cramped by the terms on which 
the lands are granted; that an unprejudi- 
{cd perſon, who ſhould attentively conſider 


the whole ſyſtem of conduct purſued by 
Vor. III. M 
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landed proprietors, and the ideas that in 


general prevail in this reſpect, would be- 
lie ve that agriculture was an employment 
which it was deemed to be good policy 
to repreſs above all others. Yet ſo far is 
this from being avowedly the caſe, that 
he hears, from every quarter, that agricul- 
ture is the moſt uſeful and the moſt ho- 
nourable of all employments, and de- 


ſerves to be encouraged above all others. 


Such a diſcordancy between profeſſion 
and practice might, by a cynic, be con- 
ſtrued to imply a degree of inſincerity; 


but when we look back to the ſtate of 


ſociety in former times in this iſland, we 
are enabled to account for it on a more 
ſatisfactory principle. Land was origi- 
nally let off by proprietors to perſons 
who were in the loweſt ſtate of depreſſion 
that ſlavery produces ; ſo that to allow 
them to acquire property of any ſort, was 


"deemed a favour : and no terms however 


hard could be looked an as ſevere. 
Though theſe ideas, in the moſt rigid 
ſenſe of the word, have been greatly mo, 
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derated, yet it does not feem that they 


have been entirely obliterated. To this 
cauſe I have no difficulty in referring for 


a ſolution of the contradictory caſe above 
ſtated, * However this may be, the fact 


* I am inclined to think, that the general prejudics 
which prevails among the vulgar againſt large farms, and 
rich farmers, may be referred to the ſame ſource. In 
the ſtate of ſociety to which I allude, there were no claſs 
es of men who were thought to be entitled to enjoy the 
advantages to be derived from wealth; but landed propries 
tors alone : for lands were originally appropriated by the 
Sovereign to thoſe who had moſt diſtinguiſed tlie mſetves 


by their military proweſs z and military prowefs, in thoſe. 


days, being the only criterion of merit, whoever diſco- 


vered that they poſſeſſed that merit in an eminent degree, 
were immediately inveſted with lands to exalt them above 


the vulgar. Witneſs, the well known orign of the ſa- 


mily of Errol, and many others that are on record; Mi- 
lIitary proweſs was, in thoſe days, deemed a virtue of ſuch 
an exalted nature, that few among the lower claſſes could 
aim at it. And landed chieftains, with their immediate 
deſcendants, were ſuffered to enjoy the glory arifing front 
it, without being envied by their inſeriors: but when one 
of the people themſelves acquired, by caltivating the ſoil, 
a ſmall degree of wealth above his neighbours of the ſame 
claſs, it rouſed their envy ; and they all, of courſe, con- 


eurred with the landlord, in wiſhing to pull down this up- 


Hart, who was ſuppoſed to have obtained this wealth, not 
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any thing extraordinary to meet with a 


to aſcertain whether theſe be well or ill founded. 
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is certain, that in no other profeſſion in 
this country, is a man, who poſſeſſes the 
ſame amount of capital, and extent of 
knowledge, and who beſtows an equal de- 
gree of attention to buſineſs, ſo much de- 
pendent upon the will of others, or lives, 
upon che whole, ſo poorly, or acquires ſo 


little money by equal exertions, continu- 
ed for the ſame length of time, as thoſe 


who are in the profeſſion of Agricul- 


ture. 


As a proof of this, I wiſh to refer 
every reader to the recollection of facts 
connected with this queſtion, which he- 
himſelf muſt know. Is it, I would aſk, 


in conſequence of « laudable degree of induſtry, that 
ought to be encouraged ; but to the unfair bargain he had- 
obtained from the owner of the ground, who conceived 
that every ſhilling that ſueh = man acquired, was actually 
filched, as one might ſay, from himſelf ; and that of courſe 
he had a natural right to reſume it, if he could. Nor are 
theſe idea: totally obliterated, even till the preſent hour, 
either among the owners of land. or the herd of the low. 


er claſſes, who in general borrow ideas from father to ſon, 


through many generations, without the ſmalleſt attempt 
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man in the mercantile buſineſs who ſet 
out in life without one farthing of capi- 
tal, and who, merely by diligence and at- 
rention to buſineſs, has raiſed himſelf into 
reſpectability; lives in eaſy and even 
affluent circumſtances ; educates a family 
in a ſuperb ſtile, and at laſt, when he dies, 
bequeaths to them a fortune of many 
thouſand pounds ? He well knows that 
this is no uncommon. thing: The ſame 
thing is by no means uncommon among 
thoſe who follow the profeſſion of the 
law ; or in the manufacturing line of bu- 
fineſs; and even in ſome handicraft em- 
ployments. But though it is by no means 
uncommon for a farmer to fet out in 
buſineſs with a capital of from five hun- 
dred to one thouſand pounds, — Where 
will he find an inſtance of ſach a man, 
either living in a ſtile of as great elegance 
as a merchant, who began with ſcarcely 
one ſhilling, or bequeathing to his chil- 
dren as much money as would be deem- 
ed a very moderate competency, in a 


ö 
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commercial or manufacturing line of bu- 
ſineſs ? | | 

If this be ſo (and that it is ſo, every 
perſon who looks around him muſt be 
ſatisfied) does it not afford the cleareſt 
proof that agriculture is forced into an 
unnatural degree of depreſſion, which it 
is highly impolitic to continue ? Let us 
now, therefore, enquire into the eircum- 
ſtances that tend to produce this effect; 
and the eaſieſt means of removing them, 

Nor will the enquiry be attended with 
much difficulty, by one who has read the 
ſeveral agricultural ſurveys: for there he 
will find, that a great part of the lands, in 
every county in England, 1s occupied 
by tenants at will, who may be thrown 
out of their poſſeſſion on receiving ſix 
months notice, whenever the landlord 
pleaſes. That in caſes where leaſes are 
granted, theſe generally run from five to 
ſeven, or nine years endurance only ; and 
that a very ſmall proportion, not perhaps, 
upon the whole, one thouſandth part of 
the lands in England, is held under 
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leaſes of nineteen years duration; which, 
or twenty one years, may be conſidered 
as the maximum. And even thoſe precari- 
ous leaſes are full of ſuch reſtrictions, as 
tie up the hands of the farmer from ever 
attempting any eſſential improvement, 
The conſequences of ſuch a ſyſtem of 
management, on the community at large, 
are truly deplorable. A tenant at will is 
not only debarred from all thoughts of 
making improvements that might bene- 
fit the country but he is doomed to a 
ſtate of humiliating abjectneſs to the will 
of another, that degrades the dignity of 
the human mind : for abſolute power, 
while under the influence even of the beſt 
diſpoſitions, tends to corrupt the heart, 
and lead to abuſes that could not have 
been otherwiſe thought of, What muſt 
it then be, when it cheriſhes the perverſe 
diſpoſitions of a mind naturally prone to 
domineer ! The queſtion anſwers itſelf : 
the weight of the rod held over the far- 
mer, in theſe circumſtances, muſt be di- 
miniſhed by mean ſubmiſſions, and ſyco- 
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phantiſh adulation. Cunning muſt take 


the place of wiſdom ; and the pleaſures of 
life muſt be enjoyed by ſtealth, that they 
may not excite envy, Wealth, where it 


can be picked up, muſt be concealed un- 


der the mean garb of poverty; and a ſpi- 
rit of deception and chicaue, mult pre- 
vade the whole maſs of the people, under 
theſe circumſtances, Deplorable, indeed, 
muſt-be the ſtate of that nation, where 
the country people, who, of all the claſſes 
in the ſtate, ought to be naturally the 
moſt virtuous and upright, are driven from 
neceſſity, to ſhelter themſelves under 
ſubterfuges that are ſo deplorably degrad- 
ing ! 

Under a tenure of ſeven, or of nine 
years, the caſe is little bettered, If the 
tenant ſhall make an attempt to render 
the land more productive, it has only a 
tendency to bring others forward to offer 
a higher rent, that they may be permit- 
ted to reap the fruits of that enlarged 
crop which has been ſown by another ; 
ſo that the man who ventures to put him- 
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felf under fuch a predicament, muſt ex- 
perience a ſtate of perpetual diſquierude, 
which prudence requires him to avoid; 
by refraining from all ſuch injudicious at- 
tempts for in his ſituation, aſſuredly, e- 
very expenditure that tends to inſure a 
permanent improvement, muſt be ac- 
counted injudicious. s 
On a nineteen or twenty one years 
leaſe, the caſe is a little, and but a very 
little altered. In the former cafes, no im- 
provements can be attempted. In the 
preſent caſe, a few may be gone into : but 
even theſe muſt be carried on upon a ſyſ- 
tem that is extremely uneconomical, and 
eminently productive of national loſs, It 
is well known by every ſkilful farmer, - 
that land, which is in a poor and exhauſt- 
ed ſtate, in conſequence of improper ma- 
nagement, cannot be put into a proper 
productive ſtate, without the expenditure 
of a conſiderable ſum of money, and the 
lapſe of much time ; but that when it is 
once put into a good and productive ſtate, 
it may, by a cautious conduct, and judi- 
n, 
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eious mode of cropping only, be continu- 


ed in that condition for any lengthof time, 
without expence Thus, the tenant un- 
der ſuch a tenure is ſubjected to the ne- 
ceſſity of making a great expenditure at 
firſt, in order to bring his land into good 
order, which never would have been ne- 


_ ceſſary, if it had not been for the exhauſt- 


ing mode of cropping that his predeceſ- 
ſor has adopted; and which he himſelf 
will aſſuredly adopt towards the end of 
his leaſe, that he may get ſome return for 


the money he was obliged to expend to- 


wards the beginning of it. By theſe. 
manceuvres, the land is never, even at 


the beſt, brought nearly to the higheſt 


degree of productiveneſs of which it is 
ſuſceptible : but even that moderate de- 
gree of fertility which it does thus ac- 
quire, it is only allowed to poſleſs for a, 
very ſhort period of the leaſe ; ſo that the 
total quantum of produce, even when un- 
der this management, is wonderfully ſhort 
of what it caſily might be. 
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Under this mode of management, how- 
ever, a phenomenon occurs, which is not 
experienced where the leaſe is of ſhorter: 
endurance. The landlord has an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving, that his ground is 
capable of being brought into a degree 
of productiveneſs of which he never 
could have ſuſpected it was ſuſceptible, 
under the other arrangement. And when 
he ſees it once more brought back to its 
former ſtate ot ſterility, he becomes alſo 
ſenſible of a deterioration he would not 
otherwiſe have remarked. This circum- 
. ſtance, it is to be feared, in too many 
caſes, prejudices him againſt this kind of 
leaſe, which puts it in the power of the 
tenant to operate ſuch an obvious deteri- 
oration; and he is better pleaſed with 
thoſe ſhorter leaſes, under which any 
thing of this kind muſt be far leſs obvi- 
ous. He forgets that that very fertility, 
which is thus taken away, was added to 
the land at a former period, by the exers 
tions of the farmer: that it only has 
eutrun the land farmed under ſhort leaſes, 
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for a ſhort period, and returns again to 
the ſame pitch from which the former 
never departed, But not ſatisfied with 
curtailing the duration of the leaſe, the 
landlord finds, that, to prevent the total 
deterioration of the land during the pre- 
valence of that inſecure tenure, it is ne- 
cellary to bind the tenant to certain pre- 
ſcribed modes of management, which the 
weakneſs of our predeceſſors, at ſome for- 
mer period, or the vanity of their ſucceſ- 
ſors of the preſent day, had made them 
believe were the moſt perfect that could 
be deviſed. The conſequence is, that, 
however deficient theſe regulations may 
prove in preventing deterioration, they 
are found to be ſufficiently efficacious, in 
preventing the introduction of thoſe more 
perfect modes of culture which the in- 
genuity of man, when put into proper cir- 
cumſtances, would very quickly deviſe. 
While I thus trace, with a painful mi- 
nuteneſs, the riſe and progreſs of a ma- 
lady that has been productive of miſer- 
able conſequences to this country in ge- 


neral, yet I wiſh, in a particular manner, 
to call the attention of gentlemen of land- 
ed property to this ſubject; becauſe, of all 
others, it tends the moſt immediately to 
affe their own particular income. 

It muſt, in the firſt place, appear evi - 
dent to cyery conſiderate mind, that the 
ſlaviſh dependance which & tenure of the 
nature explained above muſt produce, will 
neceſſarily drive away from the profeſ- 
ſion of agriculture every young man of 
ſpirit, ambition, and native energy of 
mind ; who will rather chooſe to engage 
in ſome other employment, in which there 
is a better proſpect of availing himſelf. of 
his talents and induſtry. And that this 
actually does take place, is a deplorable 
truth, too notorious to be farther inſiſted 
on in this place, 

A necetlary conſequence is, that thoſe 
who remain behind, are of a torpid Jan- 
guid frame of mind, which is rather diſ- 
poſed to fink into indolence, than to ſpring 
forward into active exertions ; and the ſi- 
tuation in which they feel themſelves 


, 
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placed, as naturally tends to augment this 
rorpor, as the light of the ſun tends to 
produce a ſhadow, Why then ſhould we 
be ſurpriſed, in theſe circumſtances, to 
obſerve, that the progreſs of agriculture 
is ſo nearly ſtationary ; and that ſo many 
among this claſs of men, ſhould be, con- 
tented with blindly following what their 
fathers have done before them? This 
ſurely ought to excite no wonder : but 
the thing which is truly wonderful, is, 
that, under theſe circumſtances, there are 
ſtill /ome men to be found, who can be 
brought to ſubmit to the hardſhips they 
are doomed to ſuffer in that ſituation, 
without abandoning it yet more than 
has been done; and that there are ſtill 
ſome rare individuals to be met with a- 
mong them, who have made ſome faint 
attempts at improvement. This pheno- 
menon can only be accounted for by that 
inſtinctive bias which the Creator ſeems 
to have impreſſed on the human mind, 
in favour of agriculture, rather than any 


other occupation, ſeemingly for the pur- 
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poſe of producing food at all times for 
the ſubſiſtence of the human race; near- _ 
ly of a ſimilar nature to the inſtinctive 
appetite for ſex and for food, ſo univer- 
fally conferred on animated beings, for the 

purpoſe of preſerving the individual in 
| health, and preventing the ſpecies from 
being annihilitated; and which inſtinctive 
calls are ſo powerful as not to be ſubdu- 
ed by any other means than the extinc- 
tion of life itſelf. 

It will not be alledged that the agri- 
culture of this country has yet been car- 
_ ried to the higheſt perfection of which it 

is ſuſceptible. It will be admitted by eve- 
ry one, that there is as much room for im- 
provements in this branch of buſineſs, (per- 
haps more) as in any that can be named: 
It will not be denied that there is as much 
ſcope for ſpirited exertions here as in any 
other walk :—Why then ſhould men of 
ſpirit be baniſhed from it ? Money is uni- 
verſally allowed to be abſolutely neceſſary 
for carrying on its operations properly 
Why then fttould a conſtant attempt be 
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made to keep the occupier of land poor z 
There is as much ſcope for the exertions 
of a found underſtanding here as in any 
other profeſſion, had it room to operate 
with freedom ; and that underſtanding, if 
fully exerciſed, would diſcover a greater 
variety of reſources for augmenting indi- 


vidual wealth, and national treaſures, in 


this than perhaps in any other employ- 
ment :—Why then ſhould barriers be eve- 
ry where thrown in its way to prevent the 
full and free exerciſe of its powers? This 
miſerable ſyſtem of regulation and reſ- 
traint, has been followed long, very long, 
after its futility has been fully demon- 
ſtrated ;—-Why then ſhould it not be a- 
bandoned ? The welfare of the public de- 
mands it ; but the intereſt of landed gen- 


tlemen demands it in a ſtill more eminent 


degree : for, where the public receives a 
benefit from agricultural improvements 
in an arithmetical ratio, the proprietor's 
income will be augmented in a geomerri- 
cal proportion nearly. 
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This aſſertion will appear paradoxical _ 
to thoſe. only who have not adverted to 
this ſubject; for thoſe who have adverted 
to it, know well that no rent whatever can 
be afforded from cultivated land, until the 
produce exceeds the expence of rearing 
it: and as that expence is in all caſes as 
great in poor land as it is in rick} land, 
uſually greater, it follows, that a confider- 
able proportion of the crop muſt, in all 
caſes, go to payment of the expences. Let 
us, for example, ſay that twelve buſhels 
per acre is juſt ſufficient for the expence 
of cultivating, and no more, If ſo, no rent 
whatever can be aſſorded for cultivated 
land that yields only twelve buſhels. "But 
ſuppoſe the fertility of the land is in- 
creaſed to thirteen buſhels; the farmer 
will be very well pleaſed to give half a 
buſhel by way of rent. guppoſe, again, it 
is brought to yield twenty buſhels; the 
farmer will be content to pay to the land- 
lord fix buſhels by way of rent. Say it 

augmented to twenty-ſix ; the farmer will 
Pax. III. 0 | 
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be willing to pay ten, or more, to the land - 
lord Here then the produce, by being on- 
ly once doubled, from thirteen to twenty- 
ſix, the rent has been augmented twenty- 
fold: and nearly the ſame ratio will hold 
in every other caſe. If gentlemen were 
therefore to conſider the caſe with att en- 
tion, they would find it much more their 
intereſt to promote the proſperity of the 
farmer, and to encourage him to puſh his 
improvements ſtill forward without any 
abatement ; becauſe the greater amount 
the produce can be brought to, the great: 
er will be the proportion of free produce; 
and the. greater the amount of that free 
produce, the greater will be the propor- 
tion of it that the proprietor will draw 
by way of rent | 

Thus, in the example above ſtated, 
when the amount is thirteen buſhels, the 
free produce is only one thirteenth and 
the landlord's rent 1s one twenty- ſixth of 
the total, or one half of the free produce. 


% 
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When, on the other hand, the whole 
amount of the crop is twenty · ſix buſhels, 
the landlord's rent is ten twenty-ſixths * 
of the whole produce; or about of 
the free produce; and although the te- 
nant's profits would, in this laſt caſe; when 
compared with the firſt, be as 8 to 1 3 
yet the landlord's profits would be aug- 
mented as 20 to 1. The profit to the pub- 
hc is as 2 to 1, to the tenant 8 to i, and 
is 20 to 1 to the proprietor. It thus ap- 
pears, that, of all the parties concerned, 
it is moſt the intereſt of the landlord to 
promote improvements: for it will be 
found; that in every caſe where there are 
two fields, the produce of which is near- 
ly as above ſtated, witout requiring any 
immediate outlay for their improvement, 
the farmer would willing pay even more 
rent than is there ſpecified, for the laſt; - 
though he could ſcarcely give ſo much for 
the firſt, Yet it cannot be expected that, 
if the ſuperior produce has been imme- 
diately occaſioned by his own outlay of 
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capital, and exertions of induſtry, he can 
pay nearly the ſame proportion of it as rent: 
but after the land has been for ſome time 
in a permanent ſtate of fertility to that 
degree, though it even originally derived 
that fertility from his on induſtry, he 
will be content to pay ſuch a proportion 
of rent as is here ſtated, i no other deduc- 
tions are to be taken from his free produce. 
It is, therefore, greatly the intereſt of the 
proprietor, that the profits of his tenant. 
ſhould be thus augmented ; for, in this 
way, his own rents will be augmented in. 
a much higher degree. 5 
It is upon theſe principles that I beg 
leave warmly to recommend to gentlemen 
of landed property, the plan of a leaſe de- 
viſed by the late Lord Kaims, which 
ſeems to me to be perfectly calculated for 
putting the landlord and the tenant on 
ſuch a footing with regard to each other, 
as is liable to no objection that I can ſee; 
for, while it gives entire freedom to the 
exertions of genius and ſound underſtand- 
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ing, ſo it is perfeQtly well, calculated te 
excite the farmer to make continued ex- 
ertions to forward his improvements, and, 
at the ſame time, inſures to the landlord 
the certainty of receiving an adequate 
rent for his land, under every poſiible 
fituation: of things, | 
His Lordſhip propoſed that the leaſe 
ſhould extend to an indefinite. number of 
years, conliſting of fixed periods, at the 
end of which a riſe of rent ſhould take 
place ; with permiſſion for the tenant, at 
the period of each of theſe riſes of rent, 
to give up his farm, if he ſhall ſee proper; 
and granting a ſimilar power to the land- 
lord, upon proper terms, to reſume his 
land if he ſhall think fit. The particu- 
lars of this contract, and the grounds on 
which they reſt; are as under. / 
Lord Kaims aſſumes it. as » poſtulatum, 
that a landlord and tenant are capable of 
forming a tolerably juſt eſtimate of the 
value of the land in queſtion, for a ſhort 
period of years, ſuch as it is cuſtomary to 
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grant leaſes for in Scotland: ſay twenty 
one years. And having agreed upon theſe 
terms, which, for the preſent, we ſhall call 
tool. rent, the tenant expreſſes a wiſh to 
have his leaſe extended to a longer peri- 
od. To this the proprietor objects, on 
this ground, that it is not poſſible to form 
a preciſe eſtimate of what the value of the - 
ground may be at the end of that period. 
He has already ſeen that ground, for the 
laſt twenty-one years, has encreaſed much 
more in value than any perſon at the be- 
ginning of that period could eaſily have 
conceived it would have done; and there- 
fore he cannot think of giving it off juſt 
no for a longer period; as a ſimilar riſe 
of value may be expected to take place 
in future. This reaſoning appears to be 
well founded; and, therefore, to give the 
landlord a reaſonable gratitication, he pro- 
poſes that it ſhould be ſtipulated, chat if 
the tenant ſhould agree to give a certain 
riſe of rent at the end of that period, ſup- 
poſe aol., the landlord ſhould conſent that 
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the leaſe ſhould run on for another peri- 
od of twenty-one years; unleſs in the 
caſes to be after mentioned. | 
lt may happen that this 20l., nos 
ſtipulated to be paid at ſo diſtant a peri- 
od, may be more than the farmer will 
find he is able to pay; an option ſhall be 
given to the tenant to reſign his leaſe, if 
he ſhould find this to be the caſe, by giv- 
ing the landlord legal notice, one year at 
leaſt, before the expiry of the leaſe; but 
if that notice be omitted thus to be given, 
it ſhall be underſtood that the tenant is 
bound to hold the leaſe for the ſecond 
twenty-one years, at the rent ſpecified in 
the contract. And if the landlord does 
not give the tenant warning within one 
month after the time that the tenant ought 
to have given warning, if he was to re- 
move, it ſhall be underſtood, that he too 
is bound to accept of the ſtipulated addi- 


tional rent for the twenty-one years that 
are to ſucceed. | 
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It may, however, alſo happen, that the 
ſum ſpecified in the leaſe may be a rent 
conſiderably below the then preſent value 
of the farm : or the proprietor may have 
very ſtrong reaſons for wiſhing to reſume 
the poſſeſſion of that land, or to obtain 
an adequate rent for it, A power, there- 
fore, ſhould be given to him, in either caſe, 
to reſume the lands, if he ſhould ſo in- 
cline. - But as a great part of that preſent 
value may be owing to the exertions of 
the farmer, who has laid out money upon 
the farm, in the hopes of enjoying it for 
a ſecond period of twenty-one years, it 
would be unjuſt to deprive him of this 
benefit, without giving him a proper con · 
ſideration for that improved value, On 
this account, it ſhould be ſtipulated, that 
in caſe the proprietor at this time reſumes 
the farm, he ſhall become bound to pay 
to the tenant ry years purchaſe of the 
additional rent he had agreed to pay; 
which, inthe example above * would 
be 200l, 
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But the land may be worth ſtill more 
than the 201; of riſe mentioned in the 
leaſe, and the tenant may be content to 
pay more, ſay 10l., rather than remove; 
and he makes offer accordingly to do fo; 
In that caſe, the landlord ſhould be bound 
either to accept that additional offer, or 
to pay ten years purchaſe of that ſum al- 
ſo; and ſo on, for evety other offer the 
renant ſhall make, GE he' ber to re- 
move from the farm. „gon. 

In this way, the undtere is e 
tain that he can never be precluded from 
obtaining the rurt value for his land; 
whatever citeumſtanees may ariſe. And 
if the tenant ſhall prove diſagreeuble, ſo 
that he would wiſh rather to put another 
in his place upon the ſame terms, it never 
can be any hardſhip upon the landlord to 


pay the ſtipulated ſum; betauſe it would = 
be the ſame thing to him, as if he bought 
a new eftate at Tex Fears porehaſe, free 
of taxes: a thing he never can expect to 
do. It is, indeed, true, that it would be 
more advantageous for him to allow the 
Vol. III P | 
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preſent tenant to continue, than to force 
him to remove : and therefore this alter- 
native will be always, unleſs in very ex- 
traordinary caſes, accepted of, as it ever 
ought to be. Thus will the tenant's mind 
be impreſſed with a conviction that he will 
continue in his poſſeſſion : a conviction 

that ought ever to prevail, becauſe it ſti- | 
mulates to induſtry in the higheſt degree. 
And as the tenant is thus certain, that, 
at the very worſt, his family muſt be en- 
titled to draw a reaſonable remuneration 
for the exertions of his induſtry, he can 
never find the ſmalleſt tendency to ſlack- 
en his endeavours in any way. 

Zy ſtipulating in the original leaſe, in 
the ſame manner, that at the end of the 
ſecond twenty-one years, the leaſe ſhall 
be continued for twenty-one years more; 
and ſo on at the end of the third, and 
fourth, and any farther numbers of peri- 
ods of twenty-one years, an agreeing ta 
pay a ſpecified riſe of rent; reſerving to 
each party the ſame privileges as above 
deſcribed, the leaſe might be continued 
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to perpetuity, without either party ever 
being in danger of having an undue ad- 
vantage over the other. The tenant will 
always be certain of having a preference 
given him over every other perſon, and 
will of courſe go on with unceaſing exer- 
tions to better his land, which will of ne» 
ceſſity tend to augment the income of the 
proprietor, much more than could have 
happened under any other ſyſtem of ma- 
nagement. 

Such are the outlines of that plan of a 
leaſe that his Lordſhip has propoſed. By 
this plan, the tenant's hands are not tied 
up by reſtrictive clauſes dictated by igno- 
rance, under the pretext of ſecuring the 
intereſt of the landlord. His intereſt is 
fecured in a much more effectual man- 
ner, while the tenant is left at full liber- 
ty to avail himſelf of his knowledge, his 
ſkill, and his induſtry. Inſtead of ceaſing 
to begin any arduous undertaking, as he 
ever muſt do where he has no leaſe; or of 
beginning to improve for a few years on- 
ly, at the commęncement of his leaſe, but 

P 2 
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ſtopping in a ſhort, while in the midſt of 
his career, and then running it down to 
the {ame exhauſted ilate as it was at its 
commencement, he continues to puſh for- 
ward without ever ſtopping; and advan- 
ces even with an accelerating progreſs, 
for an endleſs period of years. No per- 
ſon, but an experienced farmer, can con- 
ceive the difference that would be be- 
tween the productiveneſs of the ſame 
land, under this management, at the end 
of a hundred years, and what it would 
have been, if let even for detached pe- 
riods of twenty one years each, In un- 
improved waſte lands, the difference 
would approach to infinity. In lands 
which were originally very rich, the dif- 
ference would be leſs conſiderable : but, 
in all caſes where cultivation could take 
place, the difference would be very great.* 


I have ſeen men of conſiderable talents, who, from 
ſpeculative notions of ideal poſhbilities, have deemed it 
procticable to deviſe a leaſe, by which a man, without hav- 

ing any ſecurity of acontinued poſſeſſion in a farm, ſhoulit 
be laid under certain reſtriftions that would prevent him 
from ever having it in his power to hurt the landlord ; 
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It is worth remarking here, alſo, that if 
this arrangement were adopted, a new or - 
der of men in civil ſociety would be ere- 
ated, different from any that at preſent 
exiſts, They would be inferior in point 
of rank to that claſs of men who are call- 
ed gentlemen, and ſuperior, in point of 
wealth and energy, not only to the preſent 
order of farmers, but even to that claſs of 
men who are called Dmen. The peculiar 
political advantage attached to this order 
of ſociety, would be, that while their ex* 


and, at the ſame time, to bring the farm into as high ® 

degree of produQtiveneſs, as it ever could attain under the 

ſyſtem propoſed. But, though we were to admit, (which 

I am far from doing) that the thing was phyſically poſſi- 

ble, I would till maintain, that it is morally impradiicable z 

ſee ing no conſideration whatever, except a perfect conviftios 

of abſolute ſecurity, can ever induce the farmer to exert 

himſelf continually, and without intermiſſion, to the ut- 

| molt of his power; and nothing but a leaſe, legally certain, 

can impreſs this conviction on his mind, I canſider that 
kind of metaphyfrcal refinement in reaſoning, which con- 
ſounds poſibilitier, with things pratticable by man, as , 
of the greateſt curſes that can be introduced into ſociety: 
and I fear, that here, as well as in other inſtances, its 

d,, have heen exceedingly baveful among mankind - 
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ertions would always inſure affluence, that : 
affluence never could become ſuch as to 
permit them, by imitating the life of the 
higher orders, to neglect their own pro- 
per concerns; for the moment they did 
ſo, their exertions in buſineſs would be- 
come ſlackened; in conſequence of which 
they could not afford ſuch a rent as o- 
thers around them -would be willing to 
give, and ſo they muſt quit their leaſe. 

Here we are led to perceive the moſt 
eſſential difference, between thus granting, 
what may almoſt be called a perpetual 
leaſe, and every other long leaſe that ever 
yet has been tried: for in all other long 
leaſes, if the rent ſtipulated at firſt, ſhall 
prove to be at laſt inadequate, and the 
holder of the leaſe be reduced to poverty, 
by diſſipation or otherwiſe, he may neither 
be able himſelf to cultivate the ground 
properly, nor can another be permitted 
to do ſo ; and by this means, the proprie- 
tor may not only be, for a long period of 
years, deprived of an adequate value for 
his land ; but that land, alſo, being locked 


— 


AS 
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up from improvement, may be doomed 
long to remain in a degree of compara- 
tive ſterility. Nothing of that kind could 
here happen. It differs alſo very much 
from that ſort of tenure which is called 
yomanry ; in which their ſmall. capital, 
which, if properly applied, would have 
been juſt ſufficient to give ſcope for agri- 
cultural exertions, by being locked up on 
the original purchaſe of the land, deprives 
the poſleſſor of the only funds he had in 
his power to apply for improving his 
land. Inſtead of active exertions, and 
chearful affluence through life, he is thus 
ſtinted in every exertion ;-and is doomed 
to a perpetual hard ſtruggle againſt the 
haraſſments of poverty. In ſhort, were I, 
either'a proprietor or a tenant, I ſhould 
either let or take land upon theſe terms, 
in preference to any other I have ever 
heard of. 


_ * Thoſe who are fond of political | calculations may 
have here ſull ſcope for their ingenuity, by ſuppoſing that 
two men, of equal ſpirit, knowledge and capital, ſet out in 
be agricultural line,—one of them as a former on a leaſe 
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the belance, and ſce an 
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several little clauſes have been over- 

looked by his lordſhip, which it would be 
neceflary to advert to. Some provſiion 
ought to be made reſpecting trees on a 
teaſe of this k ind. as it is probable the 
tenant might find it convenient to plant, 
which, by the common law of Scotland, 
he cannot do at preſent with a view to 
profit. Perhaps the wood, if any vas 
on the farm at the time of- his entry, 
ought to be valued, and he ſhould bo 


of the Kind here ——— nd the r pro- 


prietor, or Toman, Let the capital be taken any how at 
rendbin, fag 2000). | The Van, we (hall ſay, lays out 
el, of that ſum on the purchale of a farm, which, at 

thirty years purchaſe, the uſual rate at preſent, would be 


worth gol. a year; and he has 500. left for flocking and 


improving it. The other leafed a farm, which, at a fair 
eat! was worth 200. « year. Let bim follow out the 
calculation,-firlt in regard to the profits that the diflcrent 


| occupiers themſelves can enjoy, and the rate at which 


their families may afford to live;—and, ſecond, with regard 
to the augmentati on of Agricultural produce that each of 
them could afford to the ſtate; and let this be continued 
for the ſpace of an hundred years. Let him then ftrike 


N 


20 By the law of Seotlend, no tene bas right 10 cut 


any trees upon his farm, 
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bound to leave at leaſt an equal value up- 
vn it, or pay the balance. Whatever 
timber trees he himſelf had planted, he 
ſhould be at liberty to cut at pleaſure, 
for the uſe of the farm, unleſs it were 
ſuch individual trees as the landlord, from 
ſituation, or other cauſes, ſhould think 
proper to mark for reſervation. He ſhould 
alſo have permiſſion to ſell ſach trees as 
he inclined, unleſs as above reſerved, of 
during the laſt ſix years of any of the 
twenty-one years of the leaſe, But in 
caſe of his removal, the proprietor ſhould 
either permit him to ſell the whole trees 
that were over the value of the ſtock at 
his entry, or take the whole, or ſuch part 
as he choſe to reſerve, at an appreciated ' 

value. In caſe of his removal, alſo, the 

tenant ſhould be bound not to out- labour 
the ground during the laſt fix years of the 
leaſe, or to crop it improperly, or to carry 
off any ſtraw or dung] otherwiſe to pay 

the damages that ſhould thus -accrue to 
the landlord, at the eſtimate of two hos 


neſt men, to be mutually choſen : and x 
Vor. III. | Q 
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leaye the houſes in a habitable condition, 
and the fences in good repair. There 
ſeems to be no other clauſe neceſſary in 
ſuch a leaſe.  ' 


F vii. 


Want of Capital among Farmers, an Olftruc- 
ton to the Progreſs of Agriculture. 


1. want of capital among farmers, is 
experienced to a very great extent, in al- 
moſt every part of this iſland; but the ef- 
fects of that want can only be known, by 
comparing thoſe diſtricts where the evil 
has been in part remedied, with thoſe 
where the malady ſtill prevails to its full 
extent: a compariſon that few individuals 
have an opportunity of making ; and few- 
er ſtill have adverted to circumſtances ſo 
'attentively, as to be able to trace the 
cauſes and conſequences of this diſeaſe. 
Every perſon knows, that if a man fhall 
attempt to graſp at an extent of trade er 
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manufactures, beyond the reach of the 
capital he can command, he muſt do it A 
with ſuch an enormous” diſadvantage, as 
to be involved, in a ſhort time, in certain 
ruin. The reaſon of this is, that he has 
to cope every where with rivals, whoſe 
extent of capital gives them ſuch a de- 
cided ſuperiority, in regard to purchaſes 
and fales, as to knock down all competi- 
tion, Were all theſe great capitals with- 
drawn from thoſe branches of- buſineſs, 
this competition would indeed be remov- 
ed, and the poor trader, or manufacturer; 
would then be ſuffered to exiſt; but his 
efforts would be feeble, and their effects 
inconfiderable, in proportion to the weak- 
neſs of his means. For innumerable ob- 
ſtructions, that muſt at once give way to 
the energetic powers of the one, will op- 
poſe themſelves as irreſiſtible barriers to 
the feeble exertions of the other. 3 
I The caſe is exactly the fame in regard 
to agriculture. Let two farmers, equally 
alert, fkilful, and induſtrious, the one of 
whom has a commanding power of eapi- 
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tal, while the other is ſtinted in his cir- 
eumſtances, be ſot down upon two conti- 
guous farms of equal quality in all re- 
ſpects; and obſerve the reſult. While 
the firſt, in conſequence of his being able 
to avail himſelf of every favourable cir- 
cumſtance that occurs, can obtain every 
article he wants at the cheap: rate. can 
purchaſe ſuch manures as may be wanted, 
to enable him to make, exactly, in the moſk 
favourable ſeaſon for it, at the beginning 
of his leaſe, all ſuch operations as he ſees 
neceſſary for meliorating the ſoil ; and 
can procure ſervants and labourers in ſuch 
abundance, as to carry on his operations 
without waſte of any fort, and at the 
cheapeſt rate. The other muſt have the 
mortification to ſee the moſt fuvourable 
opportunities paſs, without being able toa- 
vail himſelf of them, muſt only purchaſe 

manures when he-can, not when he would, 
»mulſt let ſlip the moſt favourable oppor- 
tunities for obtaining a great profit, -muſt 
poſtpone the neceſſary improvements, be- 


c eauſe of inability to perform them, muſi 
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content himſelf only with ſuch a number 
of ſervants and labourers as his limited 
funds can reach, many of vhom are thoſe 
rejected by the rich farmer; and they muſt 
beſides labour to great diſad vantage, be- 
cauſe they are thus thrown into uneco- 
nomical arrangements. - [n, conſequence * 
of this variation of circumſtances, while 
the rich man carries his farm, at once, for- 
ward to a great degree of productiveneſa, 
which is augmenting from year to year, 
ſo as to permit him to pay to the land- 
lord a high rent, while he himſelf lives in 
plenty and comfort the other pines on 
in poverty, becauſe of the unproductive- 
neſs of his farm, ind the unavoidable 
waſte which that occaſions; and he can 
afford, with the utmoſt difficulty,” a very 
| ſmall ſum to the landlord by way of rent; 
which is often ſqueezed. from him, by 
means that an honeſt heart would not a- 
dopt, could they be _ known to the 
perſons concerned. . 
I have put the ee 
able for the poor farmer, than it can ac- 
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tually be in practice, by ſuppoſing that 
he has equal ſkill, equal induſtry, and the 
ſame energy of mind, as his rich neigh- 
bour : but this is a caſe that can ſeldom 
occur. The mind, ſtruggling againſt miſ- 
fortunes, loſes its energy; and it poſſeſſes 
neither the means, nor even the wiſh, to 
attain knowledge, that the ſucceſsful im- 
prover enjoys ; whoſe mind, alert in the 
vigour of ſucceſsful exertions, ſprings for- 
ward with alacrity to catch every hint, 
n which promiſes to add to that capital 
i which he has the ſatisfaction to find is 
daily encreaſing. be E 
It is eaſy to ſee, from what has been juſt 
faid, that a farmer, with an inadequate 
ſtock, muſt leſs ſtand a competition with 
farmers around him, who have ſufficient 
capitals, than a merchant or manufactur- 
er can do; becauſe, in conſequence of 
the nature of the tranſactions: of theſe. 
laſt, artificial credit can be much eaſier 
procured by them, than by the farmer. 
It, therefore, invariably happens, that 
wherever cireutnſtances have enabled the 
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_ farmers, in general, to acquire an /ade- 
quate capital, a perſon attempting to 
farm among them, without being in ſimi- 
lar circumſtances, is inſtantly reduced to 
beggary ; becauſe the rent that his neigh- 
bours around him are willing to pay, is 
far above the ſtandard - that he is able to 
reach. 
Such, however, is not the caſe in thoſe 
diſtricts where the miſerable policy of the 
landlord has been calculated. to deprive 
their'tenants of the means of acquiring 
that wealth, which alone can produce in- 
dependance and energy. In ſuch diſtricts, 
the tenants being all nearly in equal want 
of means, keep each other in 'counte- 
nance : They live in a deplorable ſtate of 
ination :—and pay to their landlords a 
pitiful pittance in name of rent, which a 
rich farmer would ſcarcely account an 
arle-penny for ſuch land. Every im- 
provement, in ſuch a ſituation, is preclu- 


»I believe this is « provincial word, that may nat be 
generally underſtood, It means, the earneſt money giv- 
cn on engaging a ſervant j which is always a trifle, 
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ded, becauſe of want of power to remove 
obſtructions. Roads muſt be bad, howev- 
er burthenſome to the tenants ;-becauſe' 
they neither know how. to make them, 
nor have the power to do it, if they 
would. The haraſſments they often ſuff -. 
er on this account from pariſh officers, 
in conſequence of indictments, often e- 
qually mercileſs and injudicious, take off 
their attention from the operations on- 
their farms, and render their weak ex- 
ertions till more feeble. To ward off 
theſe evils, recourſe muſt be had to ſup- 
pleneſs, chicanery, and cunning; The 
. landlord, if a man of extenſive: property, 
is cheated and deceived :— But he is treat- 
ed with an abject kind of ſervility by 
them, that a man of capital would diſ- 
dain to adopt. No man of that deſcrip- 
tion will ſubmit to conditions which 
they readily agree to; ſo that there is lit- 
tle danger that a man of ſufficient capi- 
tal, will eaſily be induced to become their 


rival in their own diſtricts, ſo long as'the. 
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lame mode of management ſhall be (uff- 
ered to prevail among them. | 

I am ſorry to obſerve, that theſe ne- 
ceſſary effects of the operation of wealth, 
in the hands of farmers, ſhould have been 
ſo little adverted to by men of landed 
property in this iſland as they hitherto 
have been, the eſſects of which have been 
truly deplorable; and I ſhould conſider 
myſelf as performing a very meritorious 
part, if I could flatter myſelf with the 
hope of being inſtrumental in now di- 
recting their attention to this object. 
I own that I ſee, with much concern, 
many efforts made by well meaning men, 
to promote agricultural improvements, 
which I know muſt ever prove unavail- 
ing, ſo long as this circumſtance ſhall be 
diſregarded. With a view to produce 
conviction, I avoid entering into abſtruſe 
reaſoning of every ſort ; and only with 
that gentlemen will open their eyes, and 
attend to facts that muſt every day fall 
under their obſervation, if attentivg ; and 
Vol. III. R 
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draw their own concluſions from thele, 
without prejudice of any ſort. If gentle- 
men have property in remote diſtricts 
where tenants are poor, let the native 
ſtaple of the foil be what it may,—1 
only deſire that they will look at the rent 
they draw for their lands, and compare 
it with that which is given for lands of 
the ſame extent, whoſe ſoil is not intrin- 
ſically better than it is in thoſe diſtricts, 
if they know any ſuch, where the land 1s 
farmed by men of ſubſtance in general : 
and I have no heſitation in ſaying that 
they will find the difference aſtoniſhingly 
great, I muſt, however, beg leave to put 
them on their guard againſt one circum- 
ſtance that may induce them to make a 
fallacious concluſion, which is, that incom- 
paring the ſoil of the two diſtricts, they 
will advert to their former ſtate, rather 
than their prefent condition : for if the 
practice of agriculture has been fpirited 
in the one diſtri, for a number of years 
backward, that ſoil, which was original- 
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ly poor, will now have become highly 
productive; and of courſe is capable of 
affording a rent greatly higher than it e- 
ver could, if it had remained all that time 
under the management of the poor farm- 
ers. 

I ſhall beg leave to give one example 
of the truth of what I now ſay, by ſtat- 
ing facts which any one, who will take the 
trouble of examining the caſe, will find 
no difficulty in verifying. Nor can I help 
regretting that I ſhould, on this occa- 
ſion, find it neceſſary to call the attention 
of Engliſh proprietors to Scotland. 

It has happened, in conſequence of a 
concurrence of circumſtances which may 
be gathered from the general tenor of this 
Eſſay, that the farmers, in ſome diſtricts 
in Scotland, have been. enabled gradual- 
ly to acquire, during the laſt forty years, 
an adequate ſtock for the purpoſes of ag- 
riculture; in conſequence of which the 
land, in theſe diſtrifts, has been meliorat- 
ed to a degree that no man at that peri- 

R 2 
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od, could have believed poſſible; and 
the rents have riſen with that meliora- 
tion, to a height that aſtoniſhes the pro- 
prietors themſelves; who, unable to form 
any conjecture at the riſe which will be 
given them at every renewal of leaſe, are 
forced to leave the tenants themſelves to 
name it,—as they thus obtain much more 
than they could have a face to demand, * 
During the currency of the preſent year 
1795, many farms have thus been let in 
Eaſt Lothian, at rents much beyond what 
any perſon, a few years ago, could have 
dreamt of, Whereas, in other diſtricts, 
where wealthy farmers do not yet a- 
bound, landlords find difficulty to let 
land, of a ſoil intrinſically as good, at leſs 


® There is one farm, in particular, in Berwickſhire, 
which, leſs than forty years ago, was rented at thirty 
pounds, which is now let for three hundred pounds a year. 
The improvement af this farm has been affected entire- 
ly by the exertions of the farmers, who become much 
more wealthy towards the end, thap at the beginning of 
that period. It is reckoned at preſent rather low rented 
than otberwiſc, 


* 
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than one fourth part of the rent which is 
there readily given for it. 

In regar to the improvement which 
time produces on land, when under the 
management of farmers who have capi- 
tal, and who have not their hands tied 
up by injudicious reſtrictions, I would 
refer the attentive obſerver to Eaſt Lo- 
thian and Berwickſhire, where he will 
find many thouſands of acres, which, from 
ten to forty years ago, carried nothing 
but heath, and that of a very poor qua- 
lity, now producing abundant ' crops of 
wheat, and every other kind of grain that 
the climate can ripen, with graſs and 
green crops of all kinds. It was in con- 
ſequence of theſe crops, created by the 
efforts of induſtry, that Scotland, which 
not many years ago ſcarcely produced 
any wheat at all, was able laſt year, not 
only to ſupply her own conſumption, but 
even to ſend conſiderable ſupplies to Eng- 
land, 
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Let theſe facts be attended to: they 
ſpeak a language that ought to rouſe eve- 
ry landed proprietor in the ifland from 
that deſtructive dream which has delud- 
ed ſo many of them for ages. Let Eng- 
liſh landlords advert, that while England, 
which poſſeſſes a richer ſoil, and finer 
climate than Scotland, was labouring un- 
der a ſcarcity that raiſed the price of 
wheat, to a rate unexampled in modern 
times, Scotland had plenty, and to ſpare : 
That while the one part of the kingdom 
1s rapidly progreſlive, the other 1s rather 
retrograde in agricultural exertions ; ow- 
ing chiefly to this circumſtance, that from 
chimerical notions, which have been ſuck- 
ed in with their mothers milk by men 
of landed property, and injudicious fiſcal 
regulations that have been tolerated in 
conſequence of it, they have contrived 
to baniſh from their domains, ſpirit, ener- 
gy, and capital, among farmers ; and thus 
to leſsen the value of their lands, and to 
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diminiſh the produce of the country to a 
molt deplorable degree. 


$ IX. 


Incloſures, conſidered as an Obſtruftion to Ag- 


riculture. 


I au aware that public prejudice runs 
at preſent ſo high in favour of incloſures, 
that what I have to offer under this head, 
runs a riſk of being received with very 
little favour. Indeed, incloſures are ſo far 
from being ſuſpected in any caſe to be a 
retardment to agriculture, that men, in 
general, ſeem to think, that the incloſing 
and the improving of ground ate ſynony- 
mous terms; ſo that, if the lands be only 
incloſed, ſcarcely any farther improve- 
ment can be wanted. 

I do not, however, complain of inclo- 
ſures univerſally, as being an obſtruction 
to agriculture. All I mean to inſinuate 
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is, that ſimply incloſing of land cannot 
be accounted ſach an eſſential branch of 
improvement as is commonly ſuppoſed : 
and that, under certain circumſtances, in- 
cloſures may become pernicious. 

When land is to be kept under corn 
crops, incloſures can be of no other uſe 
than to prevent the corn while it 1s 
growing, or the ground, after the corn 
is removed from it, from being hurt 
by treſpaſſes from cattle getting upon 
it. A ring fence, therefore, around a 
corn farm, ſtrictly ſo called, ſeems to 
be all the fence that can be wanted for 
ſuch ; and even that, where it marches 
with an adjoining farm of the ſame 
ſort, appears to be unneceſſary. But if 
it ſhould be admitted that it might be 
in ſome ſort defireable, on account of 
the neatneſs and comfort fences ſeem to 
afford : it would become merely a matter 
of calculation te a ſtrict economiſt, wheth- 
er the benefit to be derived from them, 
would repay the expence at which that 
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benefit muſt be purchaſed ; or whether the 
fence was actually capable of affording 
that benefit. 
In ſome meaſure to aſcertain this point, 
let us ſuppoſe that a farm, conſiſting of an 
hundred acres of good corn land, uninclo- 
ſed, was put under the management of one 
who was deſirous of making the moſt of 
it the queſtion is, Should he continue 
it ſo, or divide it into ſmall incloſures? 
In its preſent ſtate, we ſhall ſuppoſe it 
ſuch as that, on an average, it yields a crop 
equal to twenty-four buſhels of corn per 
acre ; of courſe the hundred acres will 
produce two thouſand four hundred 
buſhels, or 300 quarters of corn per annum. 
If this field were incloſed in the uſual 
manner, and divided into thirty inclo- 
ſures ; (and this is more than the average 
ſize of incloſures in many parts of En- 


- 


gland and Wales :)-let us now ſee what 
would be the amount of the crop, ſuppo- 
ling the quality and condition of the 
ground to be the ſame as before; And 
that the caſe may be as favourable for 
Vol. III. 5 
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the encloſures as poſſible, we ſhall ſuppoſe 
it to be a regular four-ſided field, conſiſt- 
ing of thirty chains in breadth, and thir- 
ty three chains and one third in length ; 
and that it was divided into five diviſions 
the ſhort. way, and ſix the other. The 
whole fences in this caſe would meaſure 
430 chains; or 9460 yards. 

I find that the moſt uſual kind of fence 
in England conſiſts of a mound with a 
ditch on each fide. This mound, we ſhall 
ſappoſe, is eight feet wide at the baſe, 
with a ditch of four feet on each ſide; 
which is eight feet more. In plowing 
ground, it is well known that the plough 
can ſeldom come within leſs than two 
feet Bf the ſide of the ditch, which makes 
four feet more of ground abſtracted from 


tillage,—in all twelve feet, or four yards 
of ground loſt, for every yard in length. 
Of courſe, 9460 yards multiplied by four, 
gives 37;840 ſquare yards; which is eight 
acres and a half nearly. Thus is the hun- 
dred acres of arable land with which we ſet 
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out, reduced to ninety one and a half only; 
and the produce of courſe is diminiſhed, 
to the amount of 25 quarters per annum; 
which, at the rate of 32 ſhillings per quar- 
ter, amounts to 40l. 165. per annum, If the 
incloſures were of a ſmaller ſize, the pro- 
portion of ground waſted would be the 
greater; and if it were of a richer quali- 
ty, its value would be farther en, 
as is moſt evident. | 
Again,—Suppoſe that, at an average, the 
expence of incloſing, ſecuring, cleaning, 
&c. amounts to the rate of one ſhilling 
per running yard; the ſum that muſt be 
thus ſunk on 9460 yards will be 473l.; 
which, at the rate of -5 per cent. only, 
amounts to 23].. 13s., per annum. This 
is, ſuppoſing the incloſure to be made 
by the landlord, he would require this 
much additional rent to make up his loſs, 
But if the tenant ſhall make the inclo- 
ſure, it will ſwallow up ſo much of the 
capital that ought to haye been laid out 
on other modes of improvement, as to re- 
tard his operations in an amazing degree. 
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it will be a moderate calculation to ſap- 
poſe, conſidering his ſhort tenure, that 
money expende by him on improve- 
ments ought to have returned fifteen per 
Ferit. In this caſe, the annual loſs actually 
ſuſtained by the farmer, and virtually by 
the public, will be no leſs than 7ol. 198. 
under this head. Theſe two ſums, when 
added together, make 11711, 15s. per annum. 
Io this muſt be added the ſums ex- 
pended in annual repairs of fences; and 
the loſs that the farmer incurs, in conſe- 
quence of the ſeeds of weeds being blown 
from among his fences into his fields; 
and the deſtruction done by birds and 
other vermin, that find ſhelter in the 
| hedyes ; which three articles, not to men- 
tion the loſs from waſte labour in plow- 
ing, where the incloſures are ſmall, and 
of an irregular form, will do much more 
than counterbalance any little benefit he 
may derive fram the loppings from the 
hedge, and the pickings of graſs he ob- 
tains from the hedge ſides ; ſo that the 
ſyppaſed benefit that is derived from tho 
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mere preventing intruſions from cattle, 
s purchaſed at the price of more than at 
the rate of twenty ſhillings per acre for 
arable land. Can any damage it might be 
ſuppoſed to ſuſtain from the want of fen- 
ces, in any caſe, amount to one fourth 
part of this ſum? And, after all, theſe 
are only nominal fences over the greateſt 
part of England : for I will venture to ſay, 
that there is not one incloſure in'a hun- 
dred that is a compleat fence all round; 
and for the moſt part the moundsare only 
uſeleſs cumberers of the ground, and nur- 
ſeries of weeds and vermin, which conſume 
and greatly diminiſh the amount of the 
produce of the land. Nothing but inat+ 
tention, ariſing from the prejutlices which 
mankind imbibe in their youth from the 
_ converſation of men whoſe minds have 
been biaſſed in the ſame manner, could 
prevent ſuch obvious conſiderations from 
being adverted to. How many millions 
of acres of incloſed land are there in the 
kingdom, whoſe whole rent does not a- 
mount to the half of twenty ſhillings per 


to bring forward, that will furniſh addi- 
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acre? Were I to attempt to make an eſti- 
mate of the total amount of the encreaſ. 


ed products of land, that might have been 
produced by a judicious outlay, on ſolid 
permanent agricultural improvements, of 


the ſums that have been expended on uſe- 


leſs incloſures which have been made in 
this/iſland, within the ſpace of two hun- 
dred years paſt 3 the amount would be ſo 
great as to appear to be incredible. For 


this reaſon, I omit it here. My object 


here, is not ſo much to eſtimate the loſſes 


we have already ſuſtained by a blind ad- 


herence to ancient cuſtoms, as now, that 
the evils ariſing from theſe caſes are felt, 
to direct the attention of the public to 
ſuch circumſtances as may tend to ward 
off ſimilar evils in time to come; and 1 
ſhall be happy if any thing I ſhall here 
ſay, ſhall tend to make the ſubje of in- 
cloſures only an object of deliberation, 
In that caſe, men will ſoon diſcover other 
facts, which I think it here unneceſſary 


tional arguments for heſitating with re- 
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gard to their utility. As I ſhall perhaps 
have occaſion to reſume this ſubject, where 
it will have occaſion to be conſidered un- 
der another point of view, in an Eſſay in- 
titled Conſiderations on the moſt cxcono= 
mical mode of conſuming the produce of 
a farm, ſhall not proſecute the ſubject 
farther in this place, but refer the reader 
to that Eſſay for farther ſatisfaction re- 
ſpecting ſome doubts which will naturally 
occur to his mind on this occaſion. Here 
I ſhall only obſerve, that whatever anni- 
hilates a conſiderable proportion of the 
beſt lands of the kingdom, as incloſures 
may be juſtly be ſaid to do; and abſtracts 
from the purpoſes of productive meliora · 
tion, a large proportion of the capital ap- 
propriated to agricultural purpoſes as the 
erecting of fences undoubtedly does; 
ought certainly to be productive of bene- 
ſts that are by no means problematic : for 
the evils originating in this ſource are at 
firſt ſight obvious, and of great magni- 


nne re 
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* Church lands, Lands in Ai WP Bats, 
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C lands, and other lands in mort- 
main, prove a much greater obſtruction 
to the laying off of roads and canals, or 
making exchanges for the mutual accom- 
odation of parties, than lands equally 
circumſtanced belonging to individuals; 
inaſmuch as they are more unalterable by 
any perſon exiſting: for though all the 

parties ſhould be ſenſible of the utility of 

the propoſed change, and willing to agree 

to it; yet it is doubted if any authority, 

ſhort of an Act of Parliament, can make 
a change that is not liable to future chal- 

lenge. In other caſes, too, when a pro- 
perty is ſmall, it frequently happens that 
one or other of the proprietors who hold 
it, become willing to ſell it in the courſe 
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3 years, { that the in- 
convenience reſulting ftom theſe trouble- 


| ſome, holdings is gradually done away; 


but when ſuch ſmall pruperty is in mort» 
main, it becomes perfect nuiſance to 

the neighhourhood. It may be compar- 
ed to one of, thoſe incurable wens that 


fome times grow on the human neck, 755 | 


from which there is no hope of deliver- 
ance, but by death itſelf... No leaſes of a 
proper kind for promoting induſtry, can 
be granted upon ſuch lands, and they 5 
muſt remain {mall detached alt it 
able patches for ever.. 

It is by no means my wiſh, 8 un- 
neceſſary encroachments on the property 


whatever. But where evils that affect, in 
a ſtrong degree, the community at large, 


of the Church, or of any other individual 


have been the reſult of a combination ß 
eircumſtances that were not foreſeen at 


the time when the inſtitutions from which 


they ſprang. were adopted; it would ar- 


gue a great want of underſtanding, to ſay, 
that no attempt ſhould be 1 to re- 
Vor. . 1 
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move thoſe evils: when they come to be 
ſeverely felt by the public ; although, in 
every attempt of this ſort, as much care 
as poſſible ſhould be taken, that thoſe. re- 
gulations which public conveniency call 
for, ſhould not tend to hurt the private 
intereſt of individuals. | 

On that principle I would humbly beg 
leave to ſuggeſt, as a matter for conſider- 
ation of the public, whether the incon- 
venience complained of, in regard to this 
particular, may be removed, and the hold- 
ers of lands in queſtion be at the ſame 
time benefited, merely by a law nuthoriſ- 
ing ſuch lands to be fold under proper re- 
gulations : Or, if this were deemed too 
great an innovation, by permitting all 
patches of ſuch lands, being disjoined 
property, if not exceeding in yearly va- 
the the ſum of l. to be fold by pub- 
lic auction, under due forms; and re- 
quiring that the money ariſing from ſuch 
ſules ſhould be veſted in the public funds, 
the intereſt of ſuch ſums to be applied, 
in all time coming, to the ſame purpoſes 
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as thoſe to which the rents of theſe lands, 
held in mortmain, are at preſent allocat- 
ed. Many would be the advantages that 


would thus reſult to thoſe having a right Xo: 


to theſe funds: For it is a truth well un- 
derſtood, that the rents drawn for ſuch 


lands at preſent, are, for the moſt part, 
very much beneath their real value. And, 


under pretext of repairs, dilapidations, 


arrears, and charge of management, pro- 

digious abatements muſt be made from | 
the groſs rents. From facts that have 
come to my knowledge, I think it would 
be a moderate eſtimate to ſay, that, tak- 
ing all the mortmain lands of this dif- 
cription in the kingdom, the free income 

drawn by thoſe: who have a right to it, 
is not above one half of what the groſs + 
rent of theſe lands would be, at the pre- 
ſent moment, if they were let on leaſes 
of a proper ſort; and are leſs than one 
fourth part of what it might be brought 
to in a very mort courſe. of years, if un- 
der a judicigus management, The infe- 


rence I: draw from this fact, is, chat were 
7 2 
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theſe lands ſold, they would in. geneml 
bring a much higher price, in proportion 


to their preſent rent, than other lands in 


the vicinity: partly on account of the pro- 


tit that a perſon may hope to derive from 
becoming owner of a {mull bit of pro- 


perty, and partly om account of the de- 


| fire that the great landed proprietors be- 
ſide them would have to acquire theſe 
lands, When that money was thus ac- 


quired, it would purchaſe an annuity in 
the funds, much higher than ever before 


was drawn from the lands; and the ex- 


pence of managing that fund would be 


greatly leſs than that of landed property. 
- The following ſtatement will ſhew what 


the probable encreaſe of income would 
be, to the perſons having now a a right to 


theſe funds. 
If land ſells, on an average, as it does 


at preſent, : at about thirty years purchaſe ; 
mortmain lands would ſell at forty years 


purchaſe, at leaſt, of the groſs rent. 


Lands yielding 100l. per amum, of groſs 
rent, at forty years purchaſe, would bring 


— 
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- go20ol. ; the neat free rent of which is 


at preſent, on this wann Sol., but 


call it 60l. 


This ſum, if employed to purchaſe XS 


per cents, at the rate of bol. per cent, would 
purchaſe an annuity of 200l, _ 
From which deduct for e 


and this would be a very large allowance, 


14 per cent, there would remain 1971., 
which is more than three times the a- 
mount of the ſum at preſent drawn. 

I am myſelf convinced that the above 
calculation will be found to be very near 
the truth; but ſhould any one be inclin- 


_ ed to think it erroneous. in ſome degree, 
let him deduct what he ſhall think pro- 


per. It is certain, the balance never can 
be turned to the oppoſite fide of the ac- 


count, with-the ſmalleſt pretenſions ok 


truth ; ſo that, at all events, the income 


of thoſe who have a right to theſe lands 


muſt be conſiderably augmented; and 
| they muſt of courſe have an intereſt to 
promote, and not to retard Ke mm 


* 2 
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With regard to other lands in mort- 
main, appropriated to charitable purpoſes, 
which are neceſlarily put under the ma- 
nagement of perſons who have no right 
to apply any part of theſe funds ro their 
own uſe; the benefit that would reſult 
to the objects intended to be ſupported 
by theſe charities would, by this means, 
be immenſe, Parliament has of late had 
this ſubject under conſideration ; but 
though they have diſcovered abuſes to an 
- aſtoniſhing extent, it does not appear that 
any radical meaſure for preventing the 
like abuſes in future has been adopted. 
It is ſubmitted, whether conſiderable be- 
nefits would not reſult from the ordering 
theſe lands to be fold, and the money to 
be applied as above; with this expreſs in- 
junction from Parliament, that the agent 
ſhould iſſue no payments from this fund, 
for the uſe of the current year, until the 
accounts of the expenditure of the money 
for the former year, in which all the 
#ems ſhould be /everally ſtated, and the 
vouchers tranſmitted to a proper per- 


ſon to be appointed to act as auditor of 
theſe accounts, were paſſed. by him: e- 
ſpecially if it ſhould, at the ſame time, be 
enacted, that all the perſons in the ma- 
nagement of theſe funds at the time, and 
their heirs, ſhould be made liable, con- 
junctly and ſeverally, to make up, out of 
their own private funds, whatever defi- 
ciency could be inſtructed to have accru- 
ed from any miſstatement by them, or 
falſehood in theſe accounts; if it ſnould 
be detected any time within forty years 
of the period when the faulty tranſaction 
took place. There ſeems to be, indeed, 
no way of curing this evil, but by thus 
ſeparating the management of the mort- 
main property from the application of 
the money ariſing out of it, to the pur- 
poſes preſcribed by the donator. 

One agent- might be appointed for the 
management of the church funds, on 
whom the reſpective claimants ſhould be 
impowered to draw for their reſpeQive 


ſhares, at ſtated periods ; and another, it 


it were thought neceſlary, for the other 
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- mortified funds. Theſe agents to be en- 
titled to retain a ſpecified per centage for 
their trouble; and to find caution to a 
proper extent for their intromiſſions. 

With regard to entails, I do not find 

; they are much complained of in Eng 
lend; ' But in Scotland they operate near- 

ly in the ſame manner to the retardment 
of improvements, as the church lands in 

England: The time is not perhaps as yet 

arrived, when a modification of theſe can 
be attempted. And as eſtates, under this 
kind of tenure, are uſually of conſider- 
able extent, they come leſs in the way 
as obſtructions of other improvements, 
than the former. But ſhould a time ever 
come, when very ſmall eſtates ſhall be 
laid under this kind of reſtraint, I can 
have no doubt but a meaſure of the ſame 
ſort as that recommended above, would 
be found expedient as to them. Indeed 

it would be, for very obvious reaſons, a 

much more elegible plan to grant a pow- 

er by law, to entail ro.a certain line f 

heirs the annual rent of this kind of pro» 
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perty, or the value of ſo mueh corn ſpe- 


cified, than that of land itſelf ; as it would © 
remove many very heavy obſtructions to 


agriculture, and would provide with e- 
qual effect for the preſervation of a name, 
and the continuation of a. fixed income, 
to a certain line of heirs 66. 

To forward ſuch a beneficial 8 
this would occafion,—might not a law be 


J I conſider entails, and other ſuch ridiculous attempts 
to perpetuate a name, as alike impious, impotent, and im- 
politic, in a ſtate of ſociety like that which preyails at pre. 
ſent in Europe, and liable to produce political diſorders 
of the moſt dangerous ſort, Wherever ideas of luxury 
prevail, and thoſe ideas of perſonal freedom which alone 
can give energy to human exertions, entails produce « 
kind of fetters that are incompatible with theſe notions 5 
and therefore prove exceedingly galling to a vaſt variety 
of deſcriptions of men. They ovght not perhaps to be 
tolerated ; but if at all tolerated, ſhould be under ſuch 
reſtrictions, as to mitigate, in ſome meaſure, the evils that 
neceſſarily originate ſrom them. A wiſe Legiſlature looks 
forward to things of this nature ; and, in time, guards againf 
the evils of violent conyulfions of any fort, by making 
cuſtoms, which have been ſanctioned by law, gradually give 
way to the changes in mens winds and ciroumſtances that 
are imperceptibly taking place in all ſages of oivil ſcei per- 

Vor, III. U 
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paſſed,” authoriſing any owner of entailed 
property, to ſell that property, under the 
authority of the Court of Seſſion, if in 
Scotland, or other competent Court, if 
in England, whenever the proprietor 
ſhould apply, after having aſcertained, un- 
der due forms, the preſent free rent of 
the eſtate, whether in money or in kind; 
the judges being authoriſed and requir- 
ed to allocate ſo much of the price, as 
ſhould be ſufficient, to purchaſe an an- 
puity in the funds of the ſame amount as 
the free rent of the eſtate ſold ; there to 
remain untransferable, except to the line 
of heirs preſcribed by the entail ; the re- 
mainder of the price to be at the diſpoſal 
of the vender of the lands; or, at the will 
of the Court, to be applied as a fund for 
younger children. Particular regulations 
would, in this caſe,” be neceſſary to be a- 
dopted, for ſecuring the intereſt to the 
true line of heirs, which it would be eaſy 
to deviſe ; but of which it is dere 
t6 ſay more in this place. n e 
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1 1. 


Indefinite wars? upon Land, conſidered as pr . 


Ae, to A een ee, 


p ** chis 0 are roferable addi poor's 9 


rates, and ſome others of leſs conſequence. 
| Tuben. | 

It appears that the drawing. of tithes 
in kind, is univerſally complained of as 
a grievance in England; as there is 
ſcarcely a ſingle ſurvey of a county, in 
which it is not mentioned as an evil 
that ought to be remedied: Nor, indeed, 
is it a wonder, that this ſhould be com- 
plained of as a grievance : for the draw- 
ing of tithes in kind, when it is examins 
ed with attention, will be found to oper- 
ate directly, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
| word, as a tax upon induſtry; and to be 
at the ſame time more vexatious in the 
mode of collecting, than perhaps any tax 
that has ever been adopted. And if it be 

U 2 
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alſo adverted, that the mode of collecting 
it 1s ſo expenſive, as to afford much leſs to 
him who receives, than it takes from him 
who pays, it will not be fo much a won- 


der that it excites univerſal diſguſt, as 


that it has not long before this time been 
fo modified, as to afford relief to the par- 
ties intereſted in it : for it is certainly not 
beyond the powers of man to deviſe ſome 
- expedient, where both parties are ſufferers, 
to give one of the parties, at leaſt, relief, 
j it eannot be extended to bot. 
There are four different deſeriptions of 
perſons, who may be affected more or 
lefs by the drawing of tithes in kind; viz; 
1, the farmer; 24, the proprietor; 3d, 
the parſon, or the impropriator of the 
tithe; and, 47h, the public at large; each 
of which I ſhall beg leave ſeparately to 
conſider. | 
The farmer. He is more or leſs affected 
by it, according to the ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances of the land he occupies. If it 
be a corn farm, (and I beg that all the re- 
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marks here offered may be underſtood as 
applying to this deſcription of land,) and 
if the land be of a rich and fertile qua- 
lity, ſo as to require no extraordinary ex- 
pence in cultivating it, nor any purehaſe 
of manure from without; eſpecially if he 
has no leaſe, or only a very ſhort one; 
the drawing the tithes in kind can be 
conſidered as a matter, to him, of com- 
paratively ſmall moment; ſeeing he is pre- 
eluded by other circumſtances from ex- 
traordinary exertions of induſtry. The 
amount of the tithes, in this caſe, can be 
as nearly aſcertained as is neceſſary to 
enable him to make a calculation fuffi- 

ciently accurate for his purpoſe: and the 
tithe, as to him, can only be conſidered 
as a part of his rent; ſo that whatever be 
its amount, he will be able to pay a rent 
to the landlord, juſt that much leſs than 
he would have done, if that tithe had 
not been drawn : and he can carry on his 
operations nearly in the ſame manner he 
would have done, if no tithe had been 
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drawn, It only proves diſagreeable ts 


him, on account of ſome vexatious inter- 
ferences that may occur in regard to the 
drawing of the tithes, which he can ſome- 


times convert to his own emolument. 


But the caſe is very different to the 
farmer who occupies land of an inferior 
quality,which ſtands in need of extraneous 


. manures, and expenſive disburſements 
before it can be made to yield abundant 


crops. His efforts might, in this caſe, be 
compared to thoſe of a labourer, who 
ſhould make conſiderable exertions du- 


ring the hours of relaxation throughout 


the day, in order that he might obtain a 
bit of ſomething hot for ſupper ; but when 
he was juſt preparing to enjoy his hard 
carned morſel, he had it taken away from 
him by a neighbour who had ſtood by 


idle all day, and now came, by means of 


a legal authority he had obtained, to ſeize 
that which the poor man had ſo hardly 
gained by the ſweat of his brow, as a re- 
ward for ſome exertions of his predeceſ- 
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ſors, when the ſtate of ſociety rendered 
ſuch a mode of remuneration the eaſieſt of 
any that could then be deviſed. Though 
the poor man is forced to give up his 

morſel in this caſe, it is impoſſible for 
him to yield it without reluctance; or e- 
ver afterwards to view his neighbour with 
a favourable eye.—lIt provokes an invi- 
dious parallel to be drawn between the two 
parties, which eſtranges them the more 
from each other. The conſequence. is, 
that although, in this particular circum- 
ſtance, the one gains juſt ks much as the 
other loſes ; yet it tends very little, upon 
the whole, to the emolument of the re- 
ceiver : becauſe the loſer ſays within hum- 
ſelf, ſince I cannot enjoy my own mor- 
ſel myſelf, I can at leaſt prevent my 
neighbour from getting it; for nobody 
can compel me to earn it but-if I pleaſe, 
So down he ſits in indolence; and neither 

of them enjoy the bleſſing that mig 5 
have reſulted from ee n 
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That this is no fanciful caſe, but an ex- 
tnally does happen every day, in regard 
to tizhes, will appear evident from the 
- following ſtatement of facts.— Before a 
farmer can make any (expenditure upon 

his land, he muſt have a reaſonable cer- 
tainty of drawing it back; or, if he does 
not, his on ruin muſt be the conſe- 
quence. If he is a ſpirited man, however, 
and finds that by the outlay of twenty 
ſhillings upon manures, or extra labour, 
or other means of improvement, he has a 
reaſonable proſpect of augmenting his 
crop to the amount of twenty-two ſnhill · 
ings, he may venture to go on: but with 
leſs than that he muſt be a loſer. He 
' accordingly lays out his money. His crop 
is augmented as far as he expected : but, 
when ready to be brought into the yard, 
the tithe-gatherer carries off one tenth of 
his produce ; which is nearly to the value 
of two ſhillings : and the profits which he 
had ſuch a good reaſon to expect, are 
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taken entirely away: thus he muſt ſinal- 
ly abandon all Mts at ene. 
on this pla. 

Had the farmer ien 1 10 * 
on, he could have continued the practice 
without loſs at leaſt; ind the public 
would have derived a benefit for ever, 
from ſuch annual outlay, to the amount 
of tuo and twenty ſhillings of increaſed pro- 
duce : and this twenty ſhillings of expen+ 
diture for purchaſed manures or labour, 
would have put in motion an immenſe 
maſs of induſtry.— This, again, by being 

annually returned in the ſame channel, 
and augmented, as the moderate profirs 
he derived trom this outlay enabled the 
farmer to extend his efforts wider, till it 
naturally muſt have become a ſouroe of 
a prodigious augmentation of the pro- 
duce, and an infinite addition to the na- 
tional proſperity. Burt all theſe things are 
entirely ſtopped, at the very moment it 
was beginning to be in motion, bp t de- 
Aructive regulation of police. Under this point 
of view, tithe-drawing in kind operates 
Vor. III. X | 
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exactly like the grub which deſtroys 
the germ of the ſprouting corn; ſo that 
inſtead of a plentiful crop of grain, which 


the land ought to have produced, it is 
allowed to remain a waſte, covered with 


thiſtles and other deſtructive weeds. 

The caſe of the farmer thus circum- 
ſtanced, is even harder than that of the 
poor labourer above ſtated. If the la- 
bourer was not permitted to touch his 
well earned meal, he was nor at leaſt de- 
prived of any part of the property that 
had once been poſitively his own, and of 
which-no one had a right to deprive him; 
but it may very often happen, that the 
farmer who ſhould venture as above ſta- 
ted, would not only be deprived of the 
profit he ought to expect, but even of his 
capital itſelf, by one who could have had 
no right to touch that capital, but in con- 
ſequence of theſe his public ſpirited ex- 
ertions. Though the farmer had a reaſon- 
able profpect of drawing twenty-two ſhill- 
ings inſtead of his twenty of expenditure, 
yet he can haye no certainty of it, No inſu- 


a 
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rer can here be found, as in mercantile 
concerns, to guard againſt riſk. He muſt 
run that riſk himſelf. Inſtead of twen- 
ty-two, he may reap only fifteen ſhill- 
ings. To this, as to the will of heaven, he 
muſt ſubmit, in hope that a more abun- 
dant return at another time will make 
up the loſs. But even in this afflictive 
caſe, the tithe- man comes, and takes 
from his fifteen ſhillings one ſhilling 
and ſixpence, ſo as to reduce his ori- 
ginal twenty ſhillings. to thirteen ſnill- 
ings and ſixpence. Is it a wonder that he 
feels this deduction as a cruel hardſhip ? 
And if the tithe be demanded with haugh- 
ty imperiouſneſs, inſtead of ſympathetic 
lenity, can we be ſurpriſed if he feels 
ſore ; and deems it a burden that is cru- 
elly oppreſſive? And can it fail that ſuch 
an impreſſion will operate moſt power- 
fully in checking every future attempt 
at expenditure, with a view to augment 
the produce of his farm ? No man, who 
thinks at all, can believe it poſſible theſe 
impreſſions will not be felt, and that 
X 2 
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very difagreeable conſequences vil re- 
fulr from theſe feelings. 

Other caſes might be ſtated abundant- 
ly illuſtrative of the pernicious tendency 
of tithes ; but I wiſh not to enlarge on a 
ſubject that is ſo evident, I fhall only 
beg leave briefly to obſerve, that expe- 
, rience clearly confirms the truth of theſe 
deductions. In England, not to mention 
commons and waſtes, much very fine land 
1s allowed to remain in graſs in a very un- 
productive ſtate, which, with a very mo- 
derate degree of induſtry, and outlay of 
money upon it, might be made to yield 
abundant crops of corn: and the reaſon 
univerſally aſſigned for this diſgraceful 
ſtate of management, (I call it diſgraceful, 
becauſe, were it altered, even the graſs 
land might be eaſily made twice as pro- 
ductive as it is, by a judicious uſe of the 
plough,) is, that the tithe of corn land is 
fo very heavy, as deters the farmer from 
having recourſe to the plough : Where- 
as in Scotland, where a corn-tithe 1s ne- 
yer drawn in kind, immenſe tracts of 
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country, which thirty years ago were 
covered with heath, and totally unproduc- 
tive even of graſs itſelf, are now con- 
verted into fertile fields that yield abun- 
dant crops of corn and graſs; and which, 
if the tithe-laws had there exifted, muſt 
in all probability have continued unpro- 
ductive till the end of time. This is a 
contraſt that is very ſtriking to every one 
who travels theſe countries; and it brings 
forward a practical fact, which ought to 
outweigh a million of ſpeculative ar- 
guments. It will not be alledged that 
this difference proceeds from the ſuperior 
energy of the Scottiſh nation. This is 
obviouſly not the caſe; for it is well known 
that in mercantile and manufacturing en- 
terpriſe, where no ſuch checks on induſ- 
try are experienced, the Engliſh clearly 
take the lead. In every other ſpecies of 
excrtion, but in this alone, their ſuperio- 
rity 1s admitted, And even in the line 
of agriculture itſelf, it will not perhaps 
be diſputed : for many of the men who 
have made a conſpicuous figure in theſe 
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enterpriſes in Scotland, are actually Eng- 
liſhmen. It can be aſcribed to no other 
cauſe but the operation of the tithe-laws, 
and ſome of the other obſtructions to ag- 
riculture taken notice of in this Eſſay, 
which do not operate on Scotland. The 
operation of the tithe-laws, then, upon the 
attual farmer, 1s undeniably pernicious. 

Proprietors, But if the tithe laws are 
hurtful to the farmer, they are perhaps 
ſtill more ſo to the proprietor. Whatever 
checks the induſtry of the farmer, muſt 
in a direct manner diminiſh the income 
of the landlord ; and as the energy of a 
farmer, when once excited, is well known 
to augment in proportion to the advances 
he has made, whatever checks that energy 
in the bud, occaſions in time a diminu- 
tion of income to the proprietor, much 
greater than can eaſily be conceived. 

It was remarked, in a former part of 
this Eſſay, that the proportion of rent 
which can be afforded for arable land, en- 
creaſes with the productiveneſs of that 
land, in a much higher degree than in 
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the ratio of the quantum of the crop; ſo 
that whatever tends to render land per- 
manently more productive than before, 
if no deduction is made from it, tends, at 
the ſame time, to augment the income of 
the proprietor in a ſtill higher degree. 
But as it is obvious, that the tithe o- 
perates as a dead bar to the commencing 
improvements in agriculture upon a ſoil 
of no great degree of fertility, ſo as to 
prevent the beginning of that motion, 
from the acceleration of which alone the 
proprietor can hope to derive conſider- 
able encreaſe of rent; in all caſes, his rent 
is diminiſhed in a much higher ratio than 
one tenth, as it might ſeem to do by thoſe 
who take only a ſlight view of the matter, 
Should the proprietor of poor lands, ſee- 
ing the impoſſibility of the tenants im- 
proving them, attempt to render theſe 
lands more permanently fertile by - the 
outlay. of ſtock upon it, that he never ex- 
pected to draw back ; but would content 
himſelf with a reaſonable return of inter- 
elt of the capital in name of rent, he would 
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not find the caſe much altered. He ſets 


out, we ſhall ſuppoſe, with this principle, 
that if he can ſecure a permanent rent, e- 


qual to five per cent. of the money expend- 
ed upon it, he will be very well ſatisfied | 


with it. Let us ſay, then, as before, that 


twelve buſhels was the neat expence of cul- 
ture, &c. which, on an average of all ſorts 


of corn, was valued at 4s. per buſhel ; and 
that he had expended 20l. per acre, the 


intereſt of which, at five per cent., is twenty 
ſhillings, or in other words, five buſhels. 
But before he can draw this rent free of 
tithe, the average produce muft be, at 
leaſt, eighteen buſhels, out of which muſt 
be taken one buſhel and nine tenths ; ſo 
that inſtead of five, his rent will be re- 
duced to three per cent. nearly; while 
the tithe-owner will be entitled to draw 
nearly two per cent. for ever, on the capi- 
tal the improver had thus expended. It 
is needleſs to add, under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces it is vain to look for a general ſpirit 
of agriculture, either among proprietors 

or tenants, to both of which deſcriptions 
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of men, the operation of the dirhe-lavs 
are highly oppreſſive. | 
In one other reſpect Joes the Ahe be- 
come ſingularly pernicious to proprietors 
of land. The importance of preſerving. 
the whole produce of the ground upon 
the farm where it was reared, for the pur- 
poſe of making dung, ſeems to. be very 
generally underſtood ; as I find a clauſe to 
that effect is univerſally inſerted in the 
leaſes in every county of England; where- 
ever leaſes are granted at all. What pu- 
niſhment would the proprietors. of theſe 
lands deem adequate to the crime of ſell- 
ing off the whole produce of the farm e- 
very tenth. year? Yet great as this crime 
would be, it would not bes adequate, in 
point of damage, to them, to the right of 
e f tithe in kind from their arable 


r 


name would at leaſt become poſieſſed 
of money to replace, in ſome degree, 
by means of extraneous manures, the loſs 
he had incurred by the abſtraction of the 
home dung. Thoſe who are intitled to 
ir . 
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draw the tithe in kind, are in fact, by this 
| means, veſted with a power of enriching 
3B their own private property, if they ſhall 
ſo mcline, at the expence of every o- 
ther Proprietor around them. In this 
Point of view, therefore, tithes are ſingu- 
larly pernicious to proprietors of land. 
Tithe owners, and impropriators of tithes. 
'Tithes were evidently intended ſolely for 
the benefit of the perſons of this deſcrip- 
tion ; but it has been ſeen above, that in | 
the ſtate of ſociety which prevails at pre- 
ſent, they have a more direct tendency, 
in many caſes, to prove hurtful to others, - 
than beneficial to them. In a thin- 
ly peopled country, where lands are fer- 
tile and not᷑ fully occupied, and where 
every man cultivates his on corn, and 
finds no ready fale for it, this would not 
be the cafe. In theſe circumſtances, no 
expenditure could ever be made on agri- 
culture, but merely for ſeed and labour; 
and as the fields would be abandoned by 
the plough, as ſoon as they became in 
a ſmall degree unproductive, and other 
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richer fields be broke up in their ſtead, 
the expence of cultivation would bear. a 
{mall proportion to the returns; and here 
corn could not be readily ſold at all times, 
the payment of a part of the produce 
would perhaps be the eaſieſt way that any 
kind of aſſeſſment could be raiſed pon the 
people. This was evidentiy the ſtatę of 
Europe, when tithes were firſt eſtabſulhed. 

But the ſituation of things is now chapg- 
ed, and from that change the evil .com- 
plained of derives its origin. 

Where tithes are to be drawn in kind, 

the expence of collecting, at different 
times, as the crops become fit to be carried 


to the yard, ſmall parcels of corn from a . ' 


number of individuals at- a conſiderable 
| diſtance from each other, and from the 
perſon who is to receive it, muſt be very 
conſiderable, and muſt make a defalcation 
in their amount. 

The trouble likewiſe 8 chis 
kind of collecting, muſt be very great. 
And to a clergyman of a retired diſpoſi- 
tion, addicted to literary purſuits, and 

> af 
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ftudibus Uf quiet, it muſt prove one of 
the moſt unpleaſing aſks that can be in- 
poſed upon him : ſo chat, of all employ- 


ments that could be deviſed, it is in every 
reſpect the moſt unbecoming a clerical 


character: More eſpecially when it is 
conſidered that, from the cauſes above 
ſtated, every perſon concerned will feel 
himſelf diſpoſed to pay it with reluctance, 
and will throw every obſtruction in the 
way, that he thinks will tend to render ir 
diſagreeable and troubleſome. To avoid | 
this heavy train of evils, moſt of the fo- 


ber minded, well diſpoſed, worthy men 


among the clergy, wiſh, at all events, to 
free themſelves from it. If they attempt 
to draw the tithe themſelves, unable to 
cope with thoſe who. are accuſtomed to 


tranſactions where cunning and chicanery 
are exerciſed to their utmoſt ſtretch, they 


are impoſed upon at all hands, and receive 
but a very ſmall proportion of what they 
have a legal title to draw. If they attempt 
to transfer their right to another, that 


perſon muſt be very well paid for executing 
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an office which. is attended with ſo much 
trouble, and ſo many difagreeable- inter- 
ferences with their neighbours. Few, in- 


deed, will undertake the taſk, unleſs it be 
perſons of a turbulent diſpoſition, who are 


diſpoſed to graſp at all advantages; and 


who will not perhaps be very ſerupulous 


at impoſing on the clergman as readily 
as others. In this way, I have reaſon to 
believe, that a worthy clergyman, of pri- 
mitive ſimplicity of manners, does not, 
in many caſes,' realize much more than 
one half the ſum he has a legal claim to 
exact. To ſuch men, this mode of pro- 
viding a living for them is perhaps en 


| the worſt that can be deviſed. 


But if the perſon having a right to the 
tithes, be one of a turbulent diſpoſition ; 
one who is eager to graſp at all advanta- 


ges; one who is regardleſs of the circum- 


ſtances of others; one who is little ſerupu- 
lous about the means he adopts for obtain- 

ing an aſcendency over his neighbours ; 

and who, laying afide the decorum becom- 


ing a clerical character, engages ina perpe·- 
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tabbufleland/wrengling, determined. ta 
exact with the utmoſt rigour every item that 


the law outhoriſes him to levy ; the liv- 


ing, that would be a poor one in the hands 
of the perſon of the former deſcription, 


Will be, to him, abundant; and he will 


live in aſſluence; while the family of the 
other is condemned to comparative pover- 
ty. In acting thus, however, he loſes all 
influence in his elerical capacity. His 
practice belies the doctrines he is obliged 


to preach. He becomes deteſted and deſ- | 


ped. In the performance of religious 


duties he is deſerted : the morals of his pa- 


riſhioners are corrupted, and the fineſt 
bands of ſociety are diſſolved. He be- 


comes, in ſhort, a diſgrace to the venera- 


ble body to which he belongs: and the 
whole order, becauſe of his improprieties 
of conduct, falls into general diſreſpect. 
Such are the natural effects of the ope- 
ration of this law on the body of clerical 
impropriators; and here too it muſt be 
conſidered as equally, perhaps more per- 
nicious on the public than we have felt 
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it on former occaſions. Every law oughit 
to be * a terror to evil doers, and a pro- 
tection to thoſe that do well.“ But this 
law operates in a manner directly the re- 
verſe; for it protects only the evil doers, 
but leaves thoſe who do well to be pill- 
aged at all hands, * Miſerable, then, 
muſt be the deluſion of thoſe who wiſh 
blindly to ſupport a ſyſtem of police, ſo 
directly oppoſite to che principles of corn- 
mon ſenſe, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of 
the religion we profeſs, and fo deſtructive 
of ſound morals. It is ſurely a praiſe- 
worthy PRs. Hh to endeavonr ſo to 50 


Farmers, 5 for tha e 
conſider thoſe who draw the tithe in the ſame light neogly 
that brewers or diſtillers view the officers of exciſe; and 
the ingenuity of theſe two deſcriptions of perſons is almoſt 
continually on the ſlretch to diſcover ſome way in which 


' - they can be cheated: It is ealy to perceive, that a. per- 


ſon whoſe wits have been thus exerciſed from his infancy, 
to diſcover modes of evaſion, will at laſt acquire a con- 
fidetable degree of dexterity in it, ſo as often to foil an 
honeſt man, who happens to acquire a right to the tithe. 

This is an evil whoſe conſequences ate of wider extent 
than I chooſe to develope at preſent, 5 „ 


UC * 
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| dify 1 it, as to protect the innocent, at we, 


if not to puniſh the guilty. x. 


With regard to lay impropriators, the 


complaintogeins them, when- compared 


with the clergy, are loud from every 


quarter: nor do Irecollect a fingleinſtance 


to the contrary in any of the agricultural 


ſurveys. From hence I think it fair to in- 


from the tenants, either by themſelves or 


ſubſtitutes, nearly the full amount of What 


they have a title to exact; and that, of 
courſe, after the allowance to ſubſtitutes, 


and the expence of collecting, are deduc- | 


ted from the payments made by the oc- 


cupiers of land, the ſums that are actu- 


ally paid into the hands of the clergy will 
be greatly ſhort of what ought to be paid 
by the farmers. * 


It has been ſaid by a very ingenious gentleman, Mr 
Howlet, I think, that the clergy are in general very libe- 
ral in regard to the tithes: and that if they were rigidly | 
to exact what they have a title to claim, they would ruin 
half the farmers in England, I am inclined to believe 


fer, that the clergy in general do not, at 
the preſent moment, on an average, draw 


A nnecutrusr⸗ wy 


be Public: Wuh regard tu the effect 
of drawing tirhes im kind upon. the gu. 
r t lavge, enbugh has Veen faid, in the 
courſe, of the foregoing remarks, to ſhow 
that theſd-ars pernicious in the extreme: 
in as much as they put älmoſt an unſur - 
mountable bar to agricultural improves 
ments of every kind ;{top,toamaſtoniſh- 
ing amount, the circukition of money that 


would be expended in purchaſing extras 


neous manures, and in proſecuting oths 
er means of improvement, diminiſli 
the quantity of corn that would be rear- 
ed, to an in con ceivable amount and 


Ret the 3 is juſt ; wid it brings to light 4 moſt 
alarming truth: vit, that the furmeri in England are it a 
ſtate of tho moſt” humifiaring dependanee, and arc ' obliged;/ 
for the ſake of procuring even 4 ſubſiſtenos ſor thewſclves: 
and families, to court favcur of the tithe-ownets, by eyery, 
compliance they can exact. The more abatement they have 
been accuftorned to reveive, the greatet muſt be theit depen? 
dance ; and the more ruicious to the proprietor j bet uu ſo when 
ever the tith&-owner cbooſes to be rigid, the farmer muſt be, 
| ruined, and the landlord muſt, ſuffer by his calatnity; Bet- 
ter were it for all the parties, that the tenant were obliged to 
pay the full tithe on afl occaſions, ſo that it were but Gd in 
ſuch a way as not to admit of being avymente® in progut* 
tion to the degree of his induſtry. 7 
Vox. III. 2 
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put a check, in the bud, upon thoſe exer- 
tions of induſtry, which would ſpring up 
from innumerable ſources that would be 


opened, were this great bar to imptove- 


ments removed; or at leaſt ſo altered by 
judicious modifications, as to ſecure the 
intereſt of the parties for whoſe behoof 


the inſtitution was originally made, with- 


out being productive of the evil conſe- 
quences that in its Preſent; Gate reſalt 


from it. 
With this view, 1 E-bunbly 2 "a 15 


propoſe as a proper, if not a neceſſary mea - 


ſure, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, that 


the tithes in England and Wales ſhould 
be converted, ſo as to make a payment in 
money be univerſally received in lieu of 
the payments in kind that are exigeable 
at preſent ; but under ſuch modifications 


as to prevent the poſlibility of thoſe who, 
are entitled to draw the tithes from ſuff- 


ering, by that depreciation in the value 


of money, which we have ſeen for a long 
time paſt bas been going on in a regular. 
_ progreſſion ; and may be expected to con- 


tinue; or may, perhaps, as at preſent in 
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France, be ſunk almoſt to nothing · by ſome 
political ſhook e eee at nen be 
foreſeen. 42S 0 20091390 ICHLAG. CWA 


With theſe: views, —_ not a law be 
* authoriſing the valuation of 


tithes; in every caſe where either of the - 


parties intereſted in it ſhould ſo incline ? 
This might be done by a ſummons raiſed 
againſt all the parties concerned, either 
before the ſheriff of the county where 
the property lay, or before any other judge 
that ſhould be thought more proper for 
executing this office; who, after hearing 
parties, ſhould proceed to make a legal 
inqueſt to obtain a clear proof of hat 
had been the amount of the tithes actual - 
ly paid and drawn, for ſive, ten, or twen- 
ty years paſt, as ſhould be judged beſt, out 
of the ſeveral lands in queſtion; ſpecify- 
ing diſtinaly the quantity of each deno- 
mination of grain, or other titheable pro- 
duce. But as it may eaſily be foreſeen, 
that it would be a matter af great diſſi , 
culty, in many caſes, to get at theſe fadts 
with preciſion, might it not be put in tho | 
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power of the judge, if the parties could 
not agree as to that particular, to appoint 
two or more perſons of good character, in 


- the neigbourhoad, to gather up the tithes 


in kind themſelves, fairly and honeſtly, 
ſor five years next to come, without fav. 


dur to any perſon; the amount to be de- 


livered to the perſon having a right to re- 


_ ceive them, after the quantities had been 


reſpeQively aſcertained, fo as to admit of 
the collectors making up an account of 
the whole upon oath, to be delivered to 
the judge; who, from that account fo 
made up, ſhould caufe an average to be 
ftruock of the quantities of each particular 
article; which average quantities, after de- 
ducting a juſt proportion for the expence 
of collecting, and taxes affecting the tithe, 
ſhould be declared hy him to be the legal 
tithe exigeable from the lands in wo 


tion in all time to come. 


. But as there is raomy to ta, "A 
the maney prices of corn, of different do- 


nominations, may riſe to be much higher 


in ſame future period! than it is at pre- 


luble to fluctuation in price, and leſs eaſy 
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ſeiit inſtead of now abvertainitig the price 

of theſe articles, let it be dechred, that 
the quantities of grain refulting: from the 
averages reſpectively. are payable out of 
the reſpective lands, leaving the average 
prices of ſuch grain to be aſcertained each 
year, as ſhall be ſpecified below, · And as to 
the other articles in the account, which, as 
being of leſs amount, and perhaps much leſs 


to be aſcertained, it is ſubmitted, whether 
it would not tend to ſimplify the buſineſs, 
to have their prices ſettled at the time, 
hy a jury of honeſt men to be ſummon- 
ed for that purpoſe ; which being done, 
all theſe ſmall en, being thus valued, 
ſhould be put into one fum in money, 
and that fum in money, together with 
the average quantities of grain ſpecified, 
ſhould be the whole tithe that could be 
exacted each year: the lev of hong may 
to be ſpecified, G5 

| en ed AE. 
verage prices of corn in time to come, let 
the ſheriff of each county be authoriſed 
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umd required to make an inqueſt at Candle. | 


ſhould be publiſhed, and declared to be 
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mas or Lady day. each year, of what had 
been the actual ready money ſelling price 


of corn of the preceding year's crop, from 


the time the corns were reaped, till the pre- 

ſent time, by examining witneſſes before 
a jury to be appointed for that purpoſe ; 
which prices, after being thus aſcertained. 


thoſe by which the quantity of tithe corn 


of each particular 'deſcription contained 


in any decree of valuation, ſhould be pay- 
able for the crop of the preceding year. 


Thus would the tithe-owner be entitled 


to receive payment of his tithe, without 


any extraordinary expence or trouble, or 


unjuſt deduction or diſpute whatever: The 
farmer would be allowed to carry on his 
operations uncramped by thoſe galling 
reſtraints which the tithe-laws at preſent 
perpetually throw in his way. The pro- 
prietor would be at liberty to apply ſuch 
part of his capital as he might inoline, t- 
wards” promoting agricultural improve- 

ments, with a reaſonable proſpect of be- 
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ing benefitted by 7 $i and the 

public would become poſſeſſed of a quan- 

tity of ſurplus, produce of land, whichie 
can have no proſpect of ever othexwiſe 

enjoying, that would be the means of dif- 

fuſing a perpetual . nch ev 

| neden land.“ Tre {8 in ods 


* be . "of the db has hack fplided i in be 
law enaRted for that purpoſe in Scotland; which though | 
eaſier in the execution; and perbups equally juſt with that 
above ſtated, I have not ventured to propoſe, becauſe the 
| principle upon which it is founded is. not quite ſo obyious 
as the above. By that law, it is ena dted ſimply, that the 
rents of the lond actually payable by tenants at the time 
the, yaluation-is wade, or the rent that. pught to be paid 
bx land: not tenanted, as aſcertained by a jury of honeſt 
men competent to judge in theſe caſes, beiog clearly. on 
| certained, that one fifth part of that rent, whether it be 
payable in money or in kind, ſhall'be declared to be the 
tithe payable for ever out of the lands io queſtio a- 

Many conũde ration: induce me to believe, that were 
this rule adopted i in England, the reſult would ohtimmely 
be not very different, in moſt eaſes, from that mentioned 
in the tent; and therefore, as being more fimple, and 
more eaſily executed, I ſhould, myſelf; be inclined to pre + 
ſer : but as I ſuſpect the general opinion would not ; coig- 
cide with mine in this reſpc&, I thought it better to give 
way'to chat; and thereſore only mention it in this cu 
manner. 
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Among all the-perſors intereſted in 


this partioular object, no one of chem, it 
would ſeem to me, would receive ſuch 4 
_ benefit from this change, as choſe eftab- 
liſhed clergy having right to tithes, whos 
ate of a quiet innoffenfive difpofition, and 


who are ambitious of diſcharging the ſa- \ 


cred functions of their office with deco- 
rum of character and purity of heart. 1 
have no doubt, but, in moſt caſes, theſe 
men would thus receive an immediate 


addition to their income, of from thirty 


to forty per cent j and to that would be ſus. 
peradded the ſatisfaction of living in peace 


and quiet with all around them. without 
being under the neceſſity of guarding a- 


gainſt the chicanery of thoſe who had ſet 
themſelves to prey upon then. To theſe 
men, then, the ĩnſtitution propoſed cannot 

fail. I ſhould think, to prove highly accep- 
 tible; as it provides for them an effeual 


which they never could otherwiſe, have 


ſhield to guard them againſt alt injuſtice, 


* Ss i 
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Io the boiſterous diſturbers of the pub- 

He tranquillity among the clerical order, 
and the cunning and avaricious lay- im- 
propriators of tithes, the regulation would 
prove leſs acceptable, becauſe it would 
curb their powers, which they take pleas 
ſure in exerciſing ; on which account; al- 
though it would doubtleſs augment their 
income, yet that augmentation would be 
in a leſs proportion than to the others; 
and therefre,- it is not impoſſible but 
ſome of this deſcription of perſons might 
be rather inclined to oppoſe this falutary 
change. But are the. wiſhes of /ach men 
to have influence with the public? As 
ſoon might the wiſh of the ſwindler, to 
oppoſe the laws by which he was to be 
reſtrained in his wicked courſes, be at- 
tended to by the Legiſlators of this land. 
The farmer is the only deſcription of 
perſons which could in any reſpect ſuffer 
by the change. At preſent, it is not doubt- 


dd but many farmers fall upon ſhifts for 


getting a compoſition for their tithes con- 
Vox. III. A a 


mediately for the worſe. 
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ſiderably below their real amount, This 


they could not hope to enjoy in future; 
for the agents appointed to draw the tithe 
in kind for the ſive years, would no doubt 
execute their duty with a ſtrict imparti- 
ality, ſo as to prevent any thing of this ſort 
from taking place during that period: To 
him, therefore, the change might be im- 
But our view 
here is not to protect any one in a ſyſtem 
of fraud or impoſition of any fort, but to. 
do ſtrict juſtice between man and man; 
ſo that he could have no real cauſe of com- 
plaint in this caſe : and for the trifling 
loſs he might thus, in ſome caſes, ſuſtain, 
he would derive a power of benefiting 
himſelf to a much greater extent, by the 
more dignified exertions of a ** in- 


duſtry, * 


* The fatmer may, in this inſtance, be compared to the 
ſmuggliog manufacturer, who ſometiines gains a little mo- 


_ ney by fraudulent means, but js ſeldom ſcen to become 


wealthy. His riſks are ſo great, and the attention he is 


. obliged to beſtow to guard againſt theſe is ſuch, as to calf 


of his attention from the mode of conducting his proper 
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| Upon the whole, I know perhaps no re- 
gulation of police that would have a more 
direct tendency to promote public tran- 
quillity in the State,—to excite a ſpirit of 
induſtry among the great bulk of the peo- 
ple,—or to augment the proſperity of the 
kingdom, than the aboliſhment of tithes : 
ſo that one would naturally ſuppoſe, that, 
after the public ſhall have had time to 
conſider of it, there could ſcarcely be ex- 
pected that any ſerious oppoſition could be 
made to a meaſure of ſuch an obvious be- 


neficial tendency. $ 


| buſineſs in the beſt manner; ſo that his goods are often of 
a a bad quality, which forces him to adopt unbecoming 
modes of putting them off; and this, at the ſame time that 
it gives his mind a bias to little arts of chicanery, renders 
him ſlovenly in buſineſs, that cramps every exertion}; fo 
that he continues in general both poor and abject; which 
would not have been the caſe, had he continued to 'exert 
himſelf fairly in the candid and honeſt line of procedure. 


$ In the text, I have endeavoured to obviate all ſuch 

objections as might be expected to originate with men 

who conſider the ſubject with a candid deſire to promote 

the meaſure, if it can be ſhown to have no tendency to 

prove hurtful to honeſt individuals having interef in it. 
A a 2 
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Poors Rates. 
A more ſtriking example cannot be 
found of the limited extent of the human 


But I am aware of a train of conſiderations that will in- 
fluence a variety of claſſes of men to oppoſe this propoſed 


| improvement 3 though theſe, as originating from ſecret and 
:  Boiſter views of intereſt, will not be avowed : but, that 


they will operate as an irreſiſtible bar, I have no doubt, 


- againſt the adoption of ſuch a propoſal, ſhould it ever be 


ſeriouſly brought forward in Parliament. 

I have in the text hinted at the reluftance with which 
many farmers would give ear to ſuch a propoſal; becauſe 
they have been in a train of profiting by artifices and chi- 


chanery, which they would think they could no longer 


exerciſe, were this paſſed into a law. To theſe muſt be 
added, for the ſame reaſon, the farmers of tithes in gene- 
ral through the kingdom. The weight of this kind of in- 
fluence will be greater than, at firſt fight, will ſeem to be 
obvious: for theſe men, by giving occaſionally hints and 


innuendoes to theig landlords, of the inutility or ineligibi- 


lity of the meaſure, will flacken their zeal in the cauſe, ſo 


as to render other objections of great weight. 


But the curſe of this country is, that a view to Par- 
liamentary intereſt operates through a thouſand unobſerv- 
ed channels, to retard almoſt eyery uſeful improvement, 
though it dares not be openly ayowed. It is this over- 
powering influence that will ſwallow up every other con- 
fideration in the preſent caſe, and render all arguments, 


# 
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faculties, than what regards the law im- 
poſing a poors rate in England. There is 


not perhaps to be found, in the annals f 
legiſlation, another inſtance in which ſo 


| 3 ſeemingly irreſiſtible, of no > avail. In vain L 

we now hear innumerable cries of the ſcanty produce of | 
this iſland, and the amazing exertions that ought to be 
made to remove it: This, influence, I bave no doubt, 
will make the very obvious means of effecting jt, above 
developped, be entirely diſregarded, Tithe-owners of e 
very deſcription find, that the influence this gives them 
over a very numerous body of voters, is an engine they 
will not readily with to part with. And however much 
z few clergymen, of pure hearts, and primitive ſimplicity 
of manners, may wiſh for the change I have propoſed, 
yet there is not a doubt but the great dignified clergy, 
propoſal with jealouſy, and reje& it with contempt... It js 
eaſy to perceive that thoſe deſcriptions of men, alſo, bo 
exerciſe political ſway over them, will eye it with the 
ſame jealouſy, Under 'theſe circumſtances, what oom 
have we to hope that the voice of Reaſon will prevail t I 
expect no ſuch thing. But let it be underſtood, that this 
is the rea/ cauſe which oppoſes the meaſure, whatever ſhall 
be the o/enfible reaſon brought forward to oppoſe it, if 
ever it ſhould be brought under the conſideration of the 
Legiſlature ; which, from the above confiderations, L have 


not the moſt diſtant hope of ſeeing done. Futile attempts 
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many circumſtances concurred to give 


perfection to an inſtitution, as this. The 


idea of it was conceived at that period of 
the Britiſh hiſtory in which was diſcover- 


ed as great a ſtrength in the reaſoning fa- 


culties of the legiſlators of this country as 
at any other: The object they had in view 
was worthy of a great and a virtuous peo- 
ple. They aimed at ſecuring for the fee- 
ble and helpleſs-part of ſociety, a perma- 


nent fund of ſupport, which might render 


their lives as comfortable to them as hu- 
man aid can afford. The ſubject was 


conſidered by the legiſlators with the moſt 
anxious attention. Their deliberations 


were uninfluenced by party zeal, and were 
calm, moderate and conſiderate. They 
placed the ſubject in every point of view 
that could occur to them; and guarded, 


with a cautious foreſight, againſt every e- 
vil that they expected would originate 


may be adopted, apparently to encourage agriculture ; but, 
in reality, to give a little popular fame to individuals, 
- while the only effectual incitements to it that ever could 
he given, will thus be entirely ſet aſide, 
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from it. At laſt they were ſatisfied they 
had deviſed a law which would compel 
all thoſe unworthy members of ſociety, 
who were not endowed with the tender 
feelings of humanity, to contribute in the 
ſame ratio, in proportion to their means, 
towards the ſupport of the poor, as oth- 
ers of more generous principles; ſo that, 
by making the load preſs equally on the 
whole, it could never become oppreſſive 
to any part: They conſidered it as a law, | 
which, while it would enable the induſ- 
trious perſon, rendered feeble by age, to 
repoſe in peace under the aſſured certain- | 
ty of a competent ſupport, would- afford 
no inducement for the licentious and de- 
bauched orders of men to hope for a ſhare 
in it: They conſidered it as a law, in ſhort, 
which was to encourage a ſpirit of induſ- 
try, and to promote the well-being of ſo- 
ciety, in ſo great a variety of ways as to 
diſtinguiſh England above all others as 
the wiſeſt of nations, and to render her 
people the moſt proſperous and happy of 
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any in the univerſe. Any one who looks 
into the debates of Parliament, and the 
political writings of the times, will eaſily 
be ſatisfied that the above is a fair repre- 
ſentation af the judgement that was form- 
ed of the operation of that law about the 
43d year of Elizabeth, when it was firſt 
enacted, Experience however has prov- 
ed that all theſe high expectations were 
entirely unfounded. - It is now diſcover- 
ed that the mode of levying this tax is ſo 
far from reaching all denominations of 
perſons, in exact proportion totheir means, 
that it is in its operation more unequal 
than perhaps any other tax of the ſame 
maghitude that can be named : It tends 
greatly to repreſs induſtry, in an immenſe 
variety of ways: It promotes diſſipation, 
extravagance and immorality among the 
lower claſſes of the people, to an aſtoniſh- 
ing degree; and has given riſe to a ſyſtem 
of peculation, among ſome of better rank, 
that has degenerated into a kind of legal 
robbery ; againſt the effects of which no 
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adequate means of defence have yet been 
diſcovered. This kind of legal pillage 
has at length ariſen to ſuch an amount, 
as to have attracted the attention of Par- 
liament ; in conſequence of whoſe re- 
ſearches it has been diſcovered, that the 
evil has been of late encreaſing with ſuch 
rapid ſtrides, as to threaten, in a ſhort 
time, to prove the ruin of the country, 
unleſs ſome adequate means ſhall be diſ- 
covered for checking its progreſs.. This 
has at length excited a very general alarm; 
and gentlemen of property, in many diſ- 
tricts, have ſet themſelves ſeriouſly to try 
to moderate this evil. In ſome inſtances, 
they have in ſo far ſucceeded as to mo- 
Yerate it for the preſent. But whether 
theſe meaſures will prove to be a perman- 
ent cure, or only temporary e eg 
time will diſcover. 

It would lead me into too wide a field 
to enter minutely into the conſideration 
of this ſubject; which is the leſs neceſſary, 
as it has been ſo well done of late by ſeve- 
ral very able hands. My object here is on- 
Vol. III. B b 50 
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ly to ſhow in what reſpects it affects the 
farmer, and thoſe who are connected with 
landed property and its improvement. 
The firſt point that here demands at- 
tention, is the vaſt proportion of this 
tax which falls to be borne by land hold- 
ers: for I believe it will be found, that 
nearly three fourths of the whole amount 
of the tax is paid by the landed intereſt 
alone. 
Io give a clear idea of the unequal 
manner in which this tax affects property 
of different kinds, it will be neceſlary to 
arrange all the property into claſſes, which 
for our preſent purpoſes may be theſe 
three; viz. 1/4, landed property, including 
farmers; 24, mercantile and manufactur- 
ing property, which may here be conſi- 
dered as one ; and, 3d, moneyed property. 
From the mode of levying the tax, 
which is by a certain per centage on rents, 
it 1s clear that the value of every ſhilling 
worth of property belonging to a landed 
gentleman, is rated to the utmoſt extent 
of the tax; ſo that if it be at the rate of 
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ſix ſhillings in the pound; a landed pro- 
prietor who draws an income of 6ne thou- 
tand pounds, (out of which is alſo to be 
taken, in many caſes, the land tax,) pays, 
of poors rates, to the amount of three 
hundred pounds. 

Property employed in merchandiſe oi 
manufactures is rated to the poor in a 
much lighter proportion: for I ſuppoſe 
it is no uncommon thing for a man, in 
either of theſe branches of buſineſs, who 
draws at the rate of one thouſand pounds 
a-year of clear income, not to pay above 
one hundred pounds of rent. Suppoſing 
he pays the whole of the rates on theſe 
premiungy, he would only be rated at 30l., 
preciſely one tenth the rate at which the 
land-owner pays. of that fund ! Though 
this be little, ſtill he pays ſomething: But 
as to the money-lender, let him have an 
hundred thouſand pounds, or ten hundred 
thouſand in the ſtocks, or at intereſt up- 
on mortgage, he pays not one ſingle far- 
thing to the poors rates. 'T his is a ſtrik- 
ing inequality, which loudly calls for re- 
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dreſs. But this is not the worſt caſe that 
may occur, | 

The man who is entitled to receive one 
thouſand pounds a-year of land rent, may 
have contracted debts by mortgage, for 
the payment of younger brothers or ſiſ- 
ters portions ; or perhaps by his own ex- 
travagance, during the giddy years of 
youth, to the amount of twelve thouſand 
pounds, the intereſt of which will a- 
mount to 600l. ; ſo that he has only Zool. 
of free rents; yet, in conſequence of 
the money-lender being totally exempt- 
ed of poors rate, this poor man {till 
pays out of his eſtate 300l. per annum to 
the poor! Thus it appears, th inſtead 
of being a burthen, which, by being e- 
qually divided among all claſſes of peo- 


ple according to their means, preſſes light- 


ly upon the whole, as we muſt ſuppoſe the 
original framers of the bill intended it 
ſhould be; and as many perſons, who ob- 
ſerve not things with accuracy, believe it 
does, and vaunt of it for this ſuppoſed e- 
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quality, it is the moſt unequal tax, I be- 
lieve, that can be named in this iſland. 
for while it deprives one claſs of men 
ſometimes of half the means of their ſub- 
ſiſtence, it allows other claſſes of men to 
wallow in wealth, without paying one ſin- 
gle ſhilling to the poor. 
© It may appear to us ſurpriſing, that a 
law which has ſuch an obvioufly partial 
influence, ſhould have been paſſed with- 
out adverting to this circumſtance ; but 
we have not ſo much reaſon to wonder 
that theſe conſequences ſhould eſcape the 
Legiſlators, as to be ſurpriſed that a fer 
of ſenſible men ſhould believe it poſſible 
to deviſe a permanent ſyſtem of ſettled 
coercion, to be limited by rules fixed by 
them,--or ſhould not have adverted, that as 
there is a perpetual change in the circum- 
ſtances of all ſublunary things, thoſe very 
meaſures, which are ſalutary at the pre- 
ſent moment, may, in the courſe of time, 
become highly pernicious. At the time this 
law was enacted, neither mercantile nor 
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manufacturing property bore any propor- 
tion worth naming to that of landed pro- 
perty ; and as to property in the funds, it 
did not then exiſt ; and that which is now 
called moneyed intereſt, was but of ſmall 
account compared to what it now 1s: ſo 
. that theſe might be then diſregarded, as 
of too trivial importance-to be worth no- 
tice: but things in this reſpect have ſince 
been greatly changed. Nor is this the 
ſingle caſe in which particular claſſes of 
men have come to be affected in a very 
ſevere degree by the poor laws, in conſe- 
quence of a change of circumſtances in 
this country. 
It was not then adverted to that a ſpi- 
rit for manufacture might ariſe, which 
would render it proper to erect machine- 
ry in many places where nothing of that 
kind then exiſted, and to plant numerous 
bodies of men, for carrying on theſe ma- 
nufactures, in places which were before 
uninhabited: nor were the conſequences 
that the poor laws would have in this caſe 
| obſerved. It is now, however, well un- 
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derſtood, that in conſequence of the diffi- | 


culty of obtaining a ſettlement in any 


pariſh, from a juſt apprehenſion that theſe 
new ſettlers or their deſcendents may 


come upon the pariſh at ſome future pe- 


riod, the operations of manufacturers are 
in many caſes very much hampered, - It 


is but a few years ſince a very ſpirited 


manufacturer in the iron branch, found 


himſelf ſo much incommoded by this 


circumſtance, that he thought it neceſſarx 


to apply to Parliament for redreſs, - In 
his petition he ſet forth that he had been 


at a great expence in erecting works of 


various ſorts on the premiſes that belong- 
ed to him, for carrying on the different 


branches of his buſinefs : that he had alſo 
engaged from a great many places in this 


ifland, and in foreign parts, many hun- 


dreds of perſons well ſkilled in their buſi- 


neſs, and brought them there at a vaſt 
expence; yet, after all, he found his labour 
fruſtrated by the proprietors in the pariſh 
rufuſing to allow them to ſettle 1n it. 
And although he had made offer to come 
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under an obligation to free the pariſh 


from all the perſons he had ſo brought 


from other places ever becoming a bur- 
then upon the pariſh, yet that this offer 
was rejected; the pariſhioners poſitively 
refuſed to admit theſe perſons to a ſettle- 


ment; ſo that he found himſelf in danger 


of being ſubjected to vaſt loſs from that 


cauſe: and praying that Parliament would 


grant him ſuch relief as to their wiſdom 
ſhould ſeem meer, | 

To this it was anſwered, on the part of 
the landholders, That as, by the poor law, 
as it at preſent ſtands, the whole burthen 
of ſupporting the poor in every pariſh 
reſts on fixed property affording an an- 
nual rent, which is thus mortgaged for 
the ſupport of the poor, to any amount 
that might at any future period be deem- 


ed neceſſary for them, were it even at 


the rate of twenty ſhillings in the pound, 
it became their duty to prevent, in time, 
all ſuch meaſures that might be adopted 
by others for their own immediate emo- 
lument, which ſhould run a riſk of deteri- 
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orating the property of land- holders to 
ſuch an amount: That the offer made 
by the petitioner was by no means ade- 
quate for their ſafety ; becauſe, athough 
he ſhould ſupport the immediate emi» | 
grants themſelves, all the deſcendants of 
theſe emigtants would have a claim for 
their ſupport, upon the property. of the 
pariſhioners, even to the hundredth gene- 
ration and more: That though it ſhould 
be granted that the petitioner. was at pre- 
ſent in ſuch circumſtances, as to enable 
him to ſupport the whole of the perſons : 
in queſtion out of his own funds, yet as 
the property of every manufacturer was 
of a fluctuating nature, ſo that what"ſeem- 
ed to day as ſtable as the mountains, might 
to morrow be diſſipated entirely, his offer - | 
afforded them no adequate ſecurity : That 
were he even to purchaſe lands for that pur- 
poſe, theſe. could not be ſo ſecured as not 
to be attachable, in many caſes that could 
be ſtated, ſo as to be-carried off, and leave 
the. objects of the preſent conteſt upon 
the pariſh; — — | 
Vor. III. * nnn N 2 
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extent could be ſo ſecured, who could 
pretend, at this moment, to aſcertain what 
might be the amount of the ſum that 
would be wanted, at ſome future pe- 
riod, for their ſupport ? On all theſe ac- 
counts, they contended, that no perſon 
ought to have a right ſo to ae their 
property without their conſent; and 
Parliament found it was not proper for 
them to interfere in this caſe. Thus it 
15 clearly eſtabliſhed, that theſe poor laws 
occaſion ſuch a claſhing of intereſt be- 
tween the manufacturing and the landed 
intereſt, as to prove highly injurious to 
both. And theſe mutual intereſts muſt 
eontinue to prove a moſt powerful bar to 
the proſperity of the nation, ſo long as 
they ſhall be permitted to exiſt. | 
But though it be eaſy to ſtate theſe evils 
which'are already felt, (and many others 
might be added,) it is by no means fo 
eaſy a matter to ſay how they ought to 
be redreſſed. Indeed, it would appear 


to be not a little preſumptuous for a pri- 
vate individual, to take upon him to pre- 
ſcribe a remedy for that which has baffled 
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che wiſdom of Parliament itſelf, 1 ſhall 
not therefore attempt it. All that I ſhall 
add, on this ſubject, is barely to obſerve; 
that in many diſtricts the land-owners 
have already taken this ſubject under 
their conſideration; and, by their joint 
efforts, applying remedies to ſuit the lo- 
cality of the caſe, they have ſucceeded in 
moderating the evil. But men of land- 
ed property have ſo many other avoca- 
tions, and are fo frequently called from 
home, that it cannot be expected that 
they will be able to fix their atten» 
tion ſo long on this ſubject, as to pro- 
duce any thing like a permanent reform. 
But were they to grant long leaſes to able 
and wealthy tenants, they would thus 
create a phalanx of ſteady forces, who 
would be able to oppoſe, with afirm and 


| ſteady effect, every meaſure that tended to 


encreaſe, without a juſt cauſe, the amount 

of the poor rates. For being, from the na- 

ture of their employment, always upon the 

(pot; and being immediately and chief- 

y intereſted in every augmentation or di- 
Ce 2 
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minution of the poors rates that ſhould 
take place during the currency of their 
leafes, they would watch over every cir- 
cumſtance that had an effect that way, 
with a degree of attention that no other 
perſon could give; and would ſcrutinize 
every claim, and examine every particu- 
lar, with ſuch a minute degree of atten- 
tion, as would prevent, even before they 
took place, every beginning enormity. 
This attention being foreſeen, would even 
prevent attempts at many improprieties of 
conduct in pariſh officers, which are ſel- 


dom nowattended to till long after they are 


paſt; at which period, an attempt to cor- 
rect abuſes is much more likely to pro- 
duce additional abuſes, than to remedy 
thoſe that are already eſtabliſhed. | 

This meaſure would mitigate the evil 
in country pariſhes ; and as to towns, they 
are not ſo properly within the object of 
my preſent enquiry, as to claim a ſepa- 
rate conſideration. But the land-owners 
of the country parts of town-parithes, are 
in a ſingularly unfortunate ſituation ; for 
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they muſt at all times be loaded with a 
heavy poor rate, which they cannot mi- 
tigate ; becauſe, in all queſtions reſpecting 
this ſubject, they muſt be outvoted by a 
number of. perſons who can be but little 
affected by the poors rates, whatever they 
may be. At all events, a law ſhould be 
enacted, requiring, under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties, that the account of the diſtribu- 
tion of the poors funds in every pariſh 
ſhould be printed, and a copy of theſe ae- 
counts be delivered to each houſe-holder 
in the pariſh, In theſe accounts ſhould 
be ſtated every item by itſelf, without be- 
ing in any caſe confounded with others. 
And alſo it ſhould be enacted, that a com- 
mittee of three reſpectable perſons in the 
pariſh, who have had no concern with 
the diſtribution of the poor funds for 
that year, ſhould be choſen, by a majority 
of votes of the heads of families at large in 
the pariſh, for the purpoſe of examining 
theſe accounts; to whom ſhould be con- 
ſigned all the vouchers, and who ſhould be 


empowered to examine perſons upon oarh. 
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reſpecting any particular concerning 
theſe accounts. They who ſhould be re- 
quired either to paſs the accounts, or to 
give reaſons for refuſing to do ſo, within 
three weeks at fartheſt, of the day of their 
nomination. And let it be at the ſame 
time enacted, that in caſe of any objection 
being made to the accounts by the audi- 
tors aforeſaid, the perſons who had been 
in office while the errors complained of 
took place, ſhall be, ip/o facto, prevented 
from having any ſhare in touching the 
pariſh money, until the matter be ſettled 
by a legal deciſion, which ſhould be imme- 
diately commenced at the expence of the 
pariſh, unleſs they were exonered from it 
by a majority of votes of the heads of fa- 
milies in the pariſh, at a meeting to be 
held for that purpoſe. And if any conceal- 
ment, wiltul error, or falſe ſtatement in 
the accounts, ſhould be diſcovered, within 
| twency years after the event happened, 
| it ſhould be competent for the pariſh to 
| bring a ſummary action at the quar- 
ter ſeſſions againſt the parties concerned, 
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who ſhould all be liable, conjunctly and 
ſeverally, to make up the damage ſuſtain- 
ed from their own private funds, togeth- 
er with ſuch a fine, not exceeding the 
ſum of as the judge ſhould ſee proper 
to award. Were ſuch a law as this enac- 
ted, and were it competent to bring a 
ſummary action, in theſe caſes, before jud- 
ges in the country, and at a ſmall expence, 
many good I would reſult 


from it. 


$ XII. 


Want of eaſy meant of Communication, confider- 
ed as a Retardment to the progreft of Agti- 
culture, | 


I the Eſſay on roads and, canals, this. 
ſubject will neceſſarily be pretty fully con- 
ſidered, and the importance of it pointed 
out Little more is here neceſſary, than 
barely to bring it under view in this place, | 
by referring to what may be. afterwards 
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faid, that it may not eſcape notice here, I 
ſhall only farther fay, that the importance 


of this object is ſuch that it . 55 


often 5 Pe under review. 


F X11. 


mat of Markets hurtful to Agriculture. 


1 advantages of local ſituation, in 
reſpect to the conveniency of markets, 
is in general known ; but it is by no means 
ſufficiently underſtood ; and there are in- 
numerable caſes in which induſtry is 
greatly retarded from this cauſe, which 
are ſcarcely ever adverted to, although, 
by a little attention and care, the evil. 
might be remedied. To lead the atten- 
tion into a train of inveſtigating this ſub- 
jeR, I ſhall beg leave to offer a few ſlight 
- hints with that intention. | 
To acquire diſcriminative ideas on this 
ſubject, it will be neceſſary to conſider 
ground, 1, ar being applied to tillage, and 
2, to S | 
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In a corn farm; acceſs to market, with 
its produce, muſt be obtained, either, ½, 
by means of roads; or, 24, canals ; or, 3d, 
by ſea. ; 
Where all the produce of a farm is to 
be carried to market by means of roads 
only, the expence of carriage becomes 
ſo great, when at a moderate diſtance from 
market, as to reduce the farmer's profit to 
ſuch a degree, as to put it out of his pow- 
er to cultivate corn to any conſiderable 
extent, unleſs where the rent is very mo- 
derate in proportion to the amount of its 
produce. Corn can, in theſe caſes, be, in 
prudence, only viewed as cultivable,mere- 
ly as a preparation for graſs ; but as far- 
mers are frequently inaccurate. calcula- 
tors, it often happens, that in this kind of 
mixed farm, where the practice of the 
diſtrict has been in favour of tillage in 
old times, land is, on many occaſions, 
in theſe circumſtances, kept much long- 
er under the plough than it will pay. But 
as men are now a little more accurate in 
.. 
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matters of this fort than formerly, they 
begin to diminiſh the proportion of their 
corn lands conſiderably. And this is one, 
among many other reaſons, that have con- 
curred to render the quantity of corn raiſ- 
ed in this iſland ſo much ſhort of what 
it uſed to be in ſome former periods. 
But wherever canals have been made, 
the carriage of corn to market, and of 
manures back in return, becomes ſo much 
more eaſy than on roads, that it may be 
ſaid to bring the markets proportionally 
nearer to diſtant places, ſo as to enable 
the occupiers of ſuch diſtant corn grounds 
to rear much corn with advantage, where 
it muſt before have octafioned loſs; fo 
that were the tithe taken off, the aug- 
mentation of national produce in corn 
would, from this cauſe, be greatly aug- 
mented. And if ever the time ſhall come, 
when ſmall agricultural canals ſhall be- 
come univerſal ; and the modes of faci- 
litating the intercourſe on theſe canals, 
that will fall to be enumerated under 
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that head, ſhall te uuiverſally adopted, 
the produce of this country in grain may 
be augmented to almoſt any aſſignable 
degree. 

With regard to the PLD ls = of a- 
gricultural produce by ſea, it is liable to 
ſo many variations from local eireumſtan- 
ces, that no adequate judgement can be 
formed of it, unleſs all theſe circumſtan- 
ces ſhall be taken into conſideration : for 
it is eaſy to find two places, which are e- 
qually diſtant from a good market that 
is alike acceſſible by ſea, and ſubject to 
ſimilar hazards; in the one of which pla- 
ces, the market for corn is nearly as good 
as if the conſumers were at the door ; and 
in the other, it is no better than if no 
ſuch market had an exiſtence. For ex- 
ample : | 
Lynn, in Norfolk, is nearly at an equal 
diſtance from London, as Cardigan in 
South Wales is from Briſtol or Liverpool; 
both of which markets are equally acceſ- 
ſible by ſea, and with as little riſk as the 
D d 2 
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navigation from Lynn to London. Yet 


it ſo happens, that at Lynn, a farmer can 
at all times diſpoſe. of his corn, in what- 
ever quantities he may chooſe, let it be 
one quarter, or one thouſand quarters, 
and carry home the price in his pocket 
if he pleaſes, with nearly the ſame cer- 
tainty as he could draw money from a 
banker on whom he had a credit. But 
at Cardigan, no ſuch thing can be found. 
He muſt wait times and ſeaſons, and watch 
opportunities with care; and, after all, 
muſt often take an inadequate price, or 


| ſubmit to ſuch ruinous deductions, as to 
render it abſurd in the farmer to think to 


rear corn in quantities, or to give a to- 
lerable rent for land to be applied for that 
purpoſe, on account of the precariouſneſs 
of the market. | 

To explain the cauſe of this diverſity, 
a very little attention to the circumſtan- 
ces of the two countries will be ſufficient. 
Norfolk has been long a corn county, and 


merchants have by degrees found it for 
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their intereſt to eſtabliſh themſelves at 
Lynn; to rear ware-houſes there, eſtabliſh 
correſpondences in different places; and, 
in ſhort, are in a condition to receive, and 
to pay for any quantity of grain that maß 
be offered to them ; and they know how 
to diſpoſe of it again to advantage in the 
ordinary courſe of their buſineſs. Ships 
are ſailing from thence every day during 
the winter ſeaſon, loaded with corn, for 
London and many other ports, and it 
never needs to lie upon their hands al- 
moſt an hour longer than they incline. 

But at Cardigan the caſe is very differ- 
ent. Little more corn has been in uſe to be 
raiſed there than ſerves the internal con- 
ſumption ; ſo that a corn merchant could 
not find ſufficient employment to eſtab- 
liſh himſelf there, or to erect the conve- 
niencies neceſſary for his buſineſs. No 
one can buy there but when a chance 
ſhip ſhall come in the way; and then he 
can purchaſe only grain of a certain de- 
ſcription, and in a limited quantity. The 
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merchant is only: to be found at particu- 


lar times; and then he affords not a gene- 


ral, but merely a ſpecial demand for a 


particular ſort. The price too will be li- 
mited and low: for where there is no 
general competition of buyers, an ade- 
quate price can never be expected. From 


- theſe, and ſimilar cauſes, it is, that the 


diſtance between London and Lynn, for 
the corn farmer's purpoſe may be ſaid to 
be ſhortened almoſt to nothing ; while be- 
tween Briſtol and Cardigan it may, for 
his uſe, be ſaid to be little ſhort of in- 
finite. Thus it very often happens, that 


two things, which are alike phyſically poſ- 


ſible, are exceedingly deveriified ; in their 


actual practicability. 
In the preſent caſe, the two places in 


queſtion may be compared to two places 


inland, equally diſtant from g good mar- 
ket, and equally ſuſceptible of an internal 


communication with it by means of a ca- 


nal; but to one of which only a canal has 
been already made. Though they were a- 


1 - 
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like ſuſceptible of this improvement, one 
of them only has obtained it. Before the 
other can obtain the ſame advantages, 
ſome perſons, who are intereſted in the 
buſineſs, and capable of compleating the 
undertaking, muſt make the canal: for 
then, and only then, can the farmers and 
others who are to uſe it, but who have 
neither the knowledge nor the means to 
make it, be benefitted by it. It belongs 
to the proprietors, in ſhort, to create a 
market in all ſuch places; if they hope 
ever to derive an adequate rent for their 
land : and fo long as they ſhall leave this 
object unattained, they muſt content 
themſelves with a very ſmall proportion 
of that rent they might otherwiſe eaſily 
obtain. | . l 

From what has been juſt ſaid, it will 
appear, that the poſſibility of bringing 
diſtant corn farms within reach of a mar- 
ket, muſt depend upon local ſituation. It 
muſt either be within a reaſonable diſ- 
tance of a ſea port; or an inland canal 


* 
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muſt be practicable near it. In every 
diſtant fituation differently circumſtan- 
ced, it is impoſſible that corn can ever be 
_ reared with advantage for a diſtant mar- 
ket. The principal produce of all ſuch 
farms muſt neceſſarily be graſs, which 
muſt be conſumed by live ſtock, that can 
be carried to market along roads that 


Vould be altogether impracticable by car- 


riages loaded with corn. 

It is by no means neceſſary for us here 
to enter into a conſideration of the dif- 
ferent kinds of live ſtock proper for par- 
ticular ſituations; but it may be neceſſary 
to obſerve here, alſo, as in the former 
caſe, that all places which are phy/ically a- 
like, are not practically alike benefitted by 
the market. In one county, for example, 
proper and well frequented markets or 
fairs for ſales of live ſtock of all ſorts, have 


been long eſtabliſhed ; ſo that animals of 
every denomination may be there diſpoſ- 
ed of at an adequate price, for ready mo- 
ney, at almoſt any ſeaſon of the year, with- 
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out difficulty; whereas, on the other, it 
is only beaſts of a certain de ſeription that 
can be there fold, at particular times, 
and to a few individual perſons, »por rr 
dit; who have it in their power, not only 
to keep down the prices, but alſo to be: 
come bankrupts, when they pleaſe, and 
defraud the poor ſellers of ſtock to a very = 
great degree, Wherever this practicr 
prevails, it is obvious that the tenant 
cannot afford to give half the rent for 
ground of the ſame quality that he could 
have done in the other diſtrict, where the 
markets are good. There are many of 
the diſtant hilly parts of Britain, whoſe 
proſperity. is much repreſſed by want bf 
markets ariſing from this cauſe; and it 
much behoves the owners of land in 
thoſe diſtricts, to remove an evil which 
diminiſhes the income they have a juſt 
title to expect from their land, to ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing degree. D 4 7 103 | 
1 might mention ſeveral other cireum- 
ſtances that tend to affect the price f 
live ſtock, and to influence the choice af 
Vor. III. Ee 
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the kinds'to be kept, and the modes of 
management of theſe, reſpecting the pe- 
culiarities of market; but this would lead 
to too great a length. What has been 
ſaid may be enough to lead the mind in- 
to a train of obſervation, that may enable 
any one to form a tolerable judgment of 
different caſes of the ſort that may oc- 
cur. 


XIV. 
Fiſcal Regulations that retard Agricultural In- 
i Þr OD ments f 


J. this head, as under many o- 
tners, where the internal proſperity of 
the country is an object of conſideration, 
the ſalt laws ever preſent themſelves under 
a moſt inauſpicious point of view. Here, 
to avoid repetitions, it becomes neceſſary 
to refer to the eſſay on the economical 
conſumption of the produce of a farm, in 
this volume, in which it will be ſhown, 

that, by the liberal uſe of ſalt in feeding 
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of cattle and ſheep, not only many dif- 
eaſes of the latter might be prevented, but 
alſo that the ſame quantity of food might 
be made to go much farther, by the ju- 
dicious uſe of ſalt in feeding beaſts, than 
it can do without it; ſo that were the 
duty on ſalt removed, and the free uſe 
of that condiment univerſally adopted, it 
might be ſaid to augment the quantity 
of food for beaſts, I will not ſay one half, 
but in a proportion ſomewhat approach- 
ing to it, over the whole iſland 3 which 
is an article of ſuch immenſe magnitude, 
as almoſt to baffle all attempt at calcula» 
tion, | | 

Under the head manares, too, it might 
be ſhewn what prodigious benefits might 
be derived from its application to that 
uſe; eſpecially in places that are at a great 
diſtance from other manures, and to 
which they are inacceſſible, on account 
of bad roads, and difficult acceſs, but in- 
to which this manure, which can be made 
to operate powerfully, though in ſmall 
quantities, might eaſily be brought; ſo 
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that the public would derive a very great 
denefir ru Ot this Fw of view 
alſo.” | | | 
Salt 0010 likewiſe/p prove highly bens 
ficial, in many caſes, were it brought with- 
in reach of the farmer, by enabling him, 
on many occaſions, to procure a market 
for the produce of his farm, of which he 
muſt for ever be deprived without it. 
This might have been equally well 
brought under the former head of this 
chapter as the preſent ; but I reſerved it 
for this, that all the baneful effects of the 
ſalt laws on agriculture might be brought 
under view at once. Were I to extend this, 
A to give a view of all the other pernicious 
effects on the community, it would ex- 
tend this ſection to the ſize of a volume; 
and would, beſides, be deemed foreign to 
the ſubjeR in hand. ! 

There is ſcarcely a market for fat cat- 
tle in this ifland, that may not be great- 
ly overſtocked by the beaſts that can be 
fattened within reach of it, except Lon- 
don alone ; of eourſe, it may be ſaid that 
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of that market, has the value of his pro- 
perty diminiſhed in a certain degree, from 
the want of proper markets. In ſome 
caſes, this inconvenience is but little felt; 
as there are other markets which, if not 
equally as good as London, are ſtill con- 
ſiderable: but there are other remote 
countries, as in Wales, and in the High- 
lands and northern parts of Scotland, 
where the poſſeſſors of land can in no ay 
find a market for cattle that are in a con- 
dition for being ſlaughtered. In theſe 
ſituations, the farmers can never attempt 
to fatten cattle for the butcher. They 
muſt confine themfelves to the rearing 
them only for the grazier. Zut when it 
happens that graſs, in the feeding dif- + 
tris, fails, or the crops of turnips are de- 
ſtroyed by the fly ; or when the demand 
for fat cattle from the grazier, is, from 
any accidental cauſe, ſuſpended, he finds 
it impoſſible to purchaſe the ſtock from 
the breeder that he uſed to do. This 
ſtagnation in the market throws the diſ- 
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tant breeder into the moſt embarraſſing 
circumſtances. He is not only deprived 
of the money he had a right to expect 
from the ſales of his ſtock, on which alone 


the farmer, in a breeding country, can 


rely for payment of his rent; but he is 
overloaded with a quantity of live ſtock, 
ſo much diſproportioned to the winter 
food he has provided for them, that ma- 
ny of them actually die for want ; and 
he feels himſelf reduced, in a few months, 
from a ſtate of comfortable independence, 
to the moſt abje& poverty. I paint not 
here from imagination, but from nature, 
In my own time, I have ſeen at leaſt half 
a a dozen of ſeaſons, in each of which ma- 
ny hundreds of families have been re- 
- duced to the moſt abject miſery from this 
cauſe, If thoſe who ſhall read this, had, 
like me, ſeen, with their own eyes, the 
miſery which the families of theſe 
poor perſons, without any fault of their 
own, had been made to ſuffer, they 
would not have wondered that I ſhould, 
with ſo much anxiety, embrace every op- 
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portunity that occurs, of endeavouring to 
obviate evils of the ſame ſort that may be 
expected in future times to oceur; but 
would heartily have lent their aid to have 
added force to my feeble exertions. Were 
the duty on ſalt removed, all theſe evils, 

with a train of others, that would fill a 
volume fully to enumerate, would be ef- 
fectually removed. The grazier, when- 
ever a ſtagnation of market occurred, 
could cauſe his cattle be ſlaughtered, and 
barrelled up for a future market. The * 
breeder; too, who has always, at the end 
of ſummer, a conſiderable proportion of 
his beaſts that are in good order for the 
butcher, could in like manner have them 
ſlaughtered at home in caſes of urgent ne- 
ceſſity, and barrelled up for market. 
The very offals of theſe ſlaughtered 
beaſts would prove à reſource to the poor 
people, for the ſubſiſtence of their families 
in ſuch diſaſtrous times; and much of 
that ſecret diſcontent, which is apt to pro- 
voke either civil commotions, or to awa- 
ken a ſpirit of emigration, would · be en- 
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tirely obviated. I cannot help, therefore, 
recommending this ſubject in the moſt 
earneſt manner to the ſerious attention 
of the Board of Agriculture, through 
whoſe means the Sovereign himſelf, who 
ſo warmly intereſts himſelf in the welfare 
of all his ſubjects, but who cannot poſſi- 
bly have an opportunity of obſerving 
ſcenes of this nature with his own eyes, 
may come to be made acquainted with 
them; who will doubtleſs, in that caſe» 
moſt gladly lend his concurrence to any 
plan for aftording relief, that has not a ten- 
dency to involve any other deſcription 
of his ſubjects in fimilar diſtreſs. He 
will doubtleſs learn, with ſome degree of 
aſtoniſhment, if the perſons who ought 
to inform him, ſhall take the trouble to 
do it, that while Ireland is ſupplied with 
ſalt and coals from Britain, duty free, bx 
which means they are enabled to carry 
ona very lucrative manufacture to a great 
amount, in conſequence of a very exten - 
ſive trade in ſmuggled ſalt to the coaſts of 
Britain, che Britiſh ſubjects themſelves 
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are prohibited from the uſe of theſe ar- 
ticles, except when burdened with heavy 
duties; in conſequence of which differ- 
ence of duties, ſuppoſing freſh beef were 
to be ſold at the ſame price in England 
as in Ireland, the Iriſh could afford to ſell 
their barrelled beef in England, full thir- 
ty per cent cheaper than Engliſh beef could 
there be afforded! !! That this is a fact, 
I undertake to prove, whenever I ſhall be 
calledupon for that purpoſe : And I'make 
that offer in this place, becauſe I am ſen- 
ſible it will appear to be a fact of ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing nature, that every one who 
reads this, and who has had no opportu- 
nity of inveſtigating the ſubject, will be 
inclined to believe it utterly impoſſible. 
But notwithſtanding this apparent im- 
poſſibility, the fact is certain and incon- 
trovertible. 5 | 
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XV. 


Want of means of circulating Agricultural | 
Knowledge, | 


U. thus brought under the eye of 
the Honourable Board of Agriculture, a 
conciſe view of thoſe obſtructions, of a 
poſitive kind, which have for ſo many 
ages operated as an irreſiſtible bar to the 
advancement of agriculture in this iſland, 
J ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome 
hints for removing an inconvenience of 
a negative kind, which, if the former ob- 
ſtructions were firſt removed, would ac- 
celerate the progreſs of agricultural know- 
ledge in this iſland to an aſtoniſhing de- 
gree, and give an energy to practical 
exertions that is unexampled in any other 
nation. N 

The ignorance and the obſtinacy of 


farmers is an inexauſtable theme of de- 
clamation, on which many philippics have 
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been written in our age. With what 
knowledge a great deal of that invective 
has been written, a due attention to what 
has occurred in the foregoing ſections of 
this Eſſay will ſufficiently ſhow, There 
can be no doubt, that while the obſtruc- 
tions above enumerated ſhall continue to 
operate, it would be nearly with equal 
juſtice, that we ſhould revile a man for 
his indolence and averſion to work, while 
he was bound hand and foot ſo as to ren- 
der him incapable of moving, as to com- 
plain of the determined obſtinacy of far- 
mers, for not doing thoſe things that were 
equally beyond their power. Let theſe 
obſtructions be once removed, and they 
will be in a condition to beſtir - themſel- 
ves; and there can be no doubt but they 
will be then ſeen to do it with effect. 
From the nature of the buſineſs he fol- 
lows, a farmer muſt be neceſſarily con- 
fined pretty much to one ſpot. This li- 
mits the ſphere of his own practical ob- 
ſervations to a narrow extent. He has 
neither money to ſpend in buying many 
F f 2 
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books, nor much inclination to put reli- 
ance on directions that are publiſhed in 
books, many of which he knows are writs 
ten by men who have had as little know - 
ledge of the practice of agriculture, as he 
has of the theories with which they bewil- 
der him. Finding himſelf unable to diſ- 
criminate between the good and the bad; 
and being ſometimes impoſed upon by a 
ſpecious title page, to look into perfor- 
mances that promiſe much, but which 
he finds upon trial to be worth nothing, 
if not-pernicious, he generally concludes 
that all writings on that ſubject ought to 
be deſpiſed. In this way, his knowledge 
of the practical parts of agriculture ne- 
ceſlarily remains limited, as to him and 
his heirs, for ages entire, to the narrow 
ſphere of his own obſervation nearly. Ir 
[ is in this way we are to account for a phe- 
nomenon that has been long obſerved. by 
intelligent men, and which is made very 
apparent in reading the ſurveys of the dif- 
ferent counties laid before the Board of 
Agriculture; viz. that a particular and 
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beneficial practice in agriculture may 
have been followed for ages in one diſ- 
trict, while it has never ſo much as been 
heard of during all that time in many o- 
ther parts of the country, where it might 
be adopted to the great advantage of the 
parties concerned, and the community at 
large. * To diſſeminate the knowledge of 
thefe practices univerſally among the claſs 


of farmers in every diſtrict of Britain, 


through a channel that was not liable to 
the ſuſpicion of miſleading either through 
ignorance or fraud, and to bring that in- 
formation to their hand, without trouble 


I cannot produce a more ſtriking proof of this, than 
occurs in reſpe& to the irrigation of land; a practice 
that has been found in the higheſt degree beneficial in 
Wiltſhire, and ſeveral other counties of Britain, where it 
has been practiſed as an improvement of the very firſt 
conſcquence for ages, Yet, through the greater part of 
the kingdom, it was never heard of till of late; and in 
many very extenſive diſtrits, the farmers in general know 
nothing about it, even at this time, Though there is not 
a doubt, that were this practice introduced as generally as 
it might be in every diſtri, the total produce of the 
iſland might be augmented by that means alone to the 
rulue of many hundred thouſand pounds per annum. 


* 
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or much exertion on their part, and at 
ſuch a moderate price as to be within the 
reach of every one, is as yet a defideratum ; 
and it would probably have continued to 
be one till the end of time, had it not 
been for the inſtitution of the Board of 
Agriculture, which is in its own nature ſo 
perfectly adapted to the purpoſe, and it 


ſeems to be ſo congenial to the wiſhes of 


that Board, in as far as they have been 
hitherto indicated by their proceedings, 
that it is to be hoped that a plan for ob- 
viating this inconvenience will be adopt- 
ed, as ſoon as other preliminary arrange- 
ments can admit of it. | 

What is wanted is an agricultural jour- 
nal, to be compiled under the direction 
of a judicious man, who is well acquaint- 
ed with the practice of agriculture him- 
ſelf; who has had a liberal education and 
opportunities of obtaining a more en- 
larged knowledge of the practice in dif. 
ferent places, than can fall to the ſhare of 
moſt farmers to acquire; and who is in 
ſuch circumſtances as to enable him to 


* 
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examine with accuracy any particular a- 
bout which he may be in doubt, and to 
ſtate it with preciſion ; and who is, at the 
ſame time, ſo anxious to guard againſt 
leading the unwary into errors, as to be 
extremely cautious how he holds out 
hopes to the lower claſles of practitioners 
that he was not certain could never prove 
deluſive. Under the ſanction of the Board 
of Agriculture, ſuch a man could have ac- 
ceſs to every fact that it was of general 
importance-to be known ; and under that 
authority, ſuch a body of practical know- 
ledge could be univerſally diffuſed among 
all the farmers in every part of this iſland, 
as never has been yet known in any o- 
ther country in the world. This would ex- 
cite an univerſal ſpirit of exertion, and that 
would give riſe to new diſcoveries every 
day. And diſcoveries, if publiſhed as they 
were ſucceſſively made in the ſame journal, 
under the controul of the whole practical 
farmers in the iſlan/!, would, in the courſe 
of a few years, carry this art to a height of 
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perfection that has been hitherto deemed 
unattainable. 

To render this work univerſally uſeful, 
it ſhould be publiſhed, not gratis, for that 
would make it deſpiſed ; but at a price 


below what it could be afforded by a 
bookſeller, or other perſon who muſt look 
for profit from their undertaking. This 
profit the Board has no occaſion to look 
for, and ought to ſacrifice, together per- 


haps with a ſmall ſum annually, for mo- 


derating the price ſtill farther ; beeauſe it 
ſhould be adapted to the circumſtan- 
ces, not of the moſt wealthy farmers, 
many of whom ſtand in little need of in- 
ſtruction; but of the inferior orders, who 
have had fewer opportunities of having 


their minds enlarged. 
In order to render this publication ac- 


ceſſible to thoſe, alſo, who have the moſt 
occaſion for it, by living in remote diſ- 
tricts where literary information is rare, 
this journal ought to be permitted to be 
ſent by poſt, free, to every part of Britain ; 
and, doubtleſs, for ſuch a national benefit, 
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where private emolument is out of the 
queſtionz\ Parliament would have no dif- 
ficulty in granting this exemption under 
due precautions for preventing the abule 
of it. To render this exemption nothing 
burthenſome to the mail,two devicesmight 
be adopted: The iαν would be, to have 
this journal publiſhed at ſhort intervals, by 
which the weight of the ſame number of 
copies would be leſs, and more equally di- 
vided, than if the fame matter were put up 
in thicker numbers, The /econd would be, 
to forward it from London in ſuch a way, 
as that it might reach the place of its deſ- 
tination in every part of the iſland vpon 
the ſame day: Of courſe, the parcels of 
the ſame number would not all go by the 
mail in one day, but on different days, 
according to the diſtance of the places 
from the capital; and the beſt day that 
could be fixed on for the delivery, would 
be Sunday, or on the market day in a 
town ; becaule, in diſtant parts, the whole 
packet for one pariſh, if ſent to the pariſh 
church, or the market town, could cafily 
Vor, III. G g 
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be conveyed from thence. And, in other 
places, it would, in general, be the moſt 


convenient day for receiving it. Under 
theſe two regulations, no inconvenience 


could reſult to the mail. The revenue 


could ſuffer 10 loſs; becauſe it is very 


plain the work could never be publiſhed fo 


as to go by poſt as letters, It would even 
prove a conſiderable augmentation to the 
revenue, by the additional duty on the 
paper it would conſume ; ſo that no ob- 
jection from the Revenue Board could lie 
againſt the meaſure. 

If a man could be found, who was ca- 
pable of keeping himſelf perfectly inde- 
pendent of all parties; and who ſhould 
invariably direct the attention of his 
readers ſteadily towards objects of agri- 
cultural and georgical reſearch alone, re- 
gardleſs alike of thoſe objects which for a 
time ſeem to affect the intereſt of the mi- 
niſter or his opponents, it would prove 
one of the moſt valuable performances 
that has appeared in any language; and 
wauld form an intereſting epoch in the 
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hiſtory of Great Britain. But is it in 
Britain that ſuch a man is to be found? 
Perhaps in the preſent age it may be 
deemed impoſſible. 

It may, indeed, perhaps be difficult to 
find ſuch a man: but I fear it will be ſtill 
more difficult to find a body of men of 
high rank in this iſland, who will take an 
active hand in promoting any public un- 
dertaking, that does not ſeem to be cal- 
culated, in one way or another, to be con- 
verted into a political engine capable of 
forwarding the views of a party, or the pri- 
vate aims of individuals. In the preſent 
times, it would perhaps even be a matter 
of ſome difficulty, to find a very large body 
of readers, who would be ſo much inte- 
reſted in any publication that did not en- 
ter into political diſcuſſions, or ſcandalous 
anecdote, who would peruſe it with a con- 
tinued attention for ſuch a length of time, 
as would be required fully to effect the 
purpoſes here propoſed. From theſe con- 
ſiderations, I fear the plan will have too 
much of au Utopian perfection ever to be 
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carried into practice; or, if ever it ſhall be 

attempted, it will require a greater degree 
of ſteadineſs in the conductor of that 
work, than can reaſonably be expected in 
man. to ſuppoſe that, aſſailed as he would 
be by ſo many tempting lures on every 
hand, he ſhould be able to perſevere, with- 
out wavering, in the right path for any 
conſiderable length of time. But though 
the utmoſt degree of perfection can never 
be attained in this life, men ought not to 
be deterred from proceeding as far in the 
right path as they can. It is with this 
view, that the foregoing hints have been 
thrown out to the public on theſe nu- 
merous important topics which have come 
under review in the preſent Eſſay. 
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Labor omnia vincit - ſed fine lucro indiſtria 
languit.  *  Anonrn, 


ESSAY SECOND. 


Ox WasrTt LanDs, AND THE MEANS OF THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT. 


| FR whether private property, or 
commons, lying in a neglected ſtate, may 
be denominated waſtes. Theſe lands may 
be improved either by being brought in- 
to cultivated fields, or by being planted 
with trees, which will require to be ſe- 
parately conſidered, 


PART FIRST. 


On the Improvement of Waſte Lands by means 
of Culture. | 


AS I have had occaſion to conſider the 
influence of the right of commonage, in 
the foregoing Eſſay, my views ſhall here 
be confined to the conſideration of the 
practical means of improving waſte lands, 
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ſuppoſing the perſon who undertakes this 
taſk,” to be at liberty to adopt the mea- 
ſures that ſhall appear to him to be moſt 
expedient for that purpoſe. 


. 
Preliminary Obſervations on the circumſtances 
. that require, to be adverted to, before the 
. Cultivation of Waſte Lands ſhould be at- 
1 empt ed, | | 


. are very few ſoils that may not 


be converted into corn fields by human 
exertions judiciouſly applied; but there 
are many caſes in which that melioration 
cannot be effected, but at a greater ex- 
pence than will afford a reaſonable in- 
demniſication to the improver: It there- 
fore behoves every one, who has ſuch im- 
provements in contemplation, cautiouſly 
to conſider all the circumſtances that can 
affect his operations; to weigh deliberately 
the influence that each may ſeparately 
have in his particular ſituation, and, after 
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having taken a complex view of the whole, 
to adopt thoſe meaſures only that afford a 
reaſonable proſpect of indemnification for 
the outlay of ſtock and labour upon the 
undertaking. The following are among 
the principal circumſtances which ought 
to be ad verted to in a caſe of this ſort; as 
any one of them, being in favour of the 
undertaking, or in oppoſition to it, may 
have the affect of turning the balance 
either to the profit or loſs of the account. 
1/, The nature of the ſoil, and ſubſoil 
of the ſubject in queſtion. 7 © 
24. The phyſical obſtructions chat tand 
in the way of cultivating that ſoil, as ariſ- 
ing from rocks or ſtones, bruſhwood, trees, 
&c. ; hurtful moiſture, whether ariſing 
from ſprings or ſurface water, whether 
temporary floodings, or permanent ſoak- 
ing; inequalities of ſurface, whether oc- 
_  caſioned by pits dug out, or heaps raiſed 
up, or from the natural ſwell of moun- 
rains or great acclivities, that may retard 
the operations of agri culture. 
Vor. III. H h 
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-3d, The n ure, whether reſpecting 
the general quantity of rain that falls, or 
the particular ſeaſons of the year at which 
theſe rains uſually happen; the degree of 
heat or cold that there prevails, and the 
particular modifications it admits of trom 
the peculiarity of circumſtances; the 
quantity of ſnow that falls, and the time 
it uſually lies; the winds that. chiefly 
prevail, and the ſhelter or expoſure that 
the form of the ground offers in that re- 
b, The vicinity or the diſtance of the 
place from towns or markets of any kind; 
the ſize of theſe towns, and the extent 
and univerſality of the markets within 
reach. ; *in | 
ib, The kinds of extraneous manures 
that can be purchaſed; the price at which 
they can be obtained; the diſtance from 
whenee they muſt be brought; the times 
at which they can be got, and the quan- 
tities that can be procured at once, or in 
a & certain, order of ſucceſſion. 
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64, The nature of the roads or other 
means of communication, to or from the 
premiſes ; wi ether theſe be ſteep and hil- 
ly, or level and plain; whether they be 
bard and rough, ſmooth and firm, or deep 
and miry ; whether they be equally paſs- 
able at all times of the year, 'or during 
particular ſeaſons only ; or whether, from 
the ſtate of the country, they are in a 
train of amelioration or the reverſe. 

7th, What convenicncies the premiſes 
afford for erecting houſes, rearing fences, ' 
making drains, and other neceſſary ope- 
' rations. | 

8h, How the premiſes ſtand affected 
reſpecting water; whether for the purpoſe 
of flooding the lands at pleaſure, or of 
fencing it off for the purpoſes of amelio- 
ration; whether for family uſes, or for 
the conveniency of live ſtock in incloſures 
at all ſeaſons. 
tb, The ſtate of the premiſes reſpecting 
fuel, the kind and quantity that e can be 

Hh2 
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commanded, and eee at n it 
can be afforded. 
-" 20th, The ſtate of the country di 
ſervants and labourers; the wages and 
mode of entertainment that prevails in 
the diſtrict reſpecting ſervants ; the way 
in which they have been accuſtomed to 
work; the practices that are there eſta- 
bliſhed, in regard to working hours, ma- 
nagement of teams, carriages and home 
labour of every ſort; the kinds of work 
that the cuſtom of the place has rendered 
too ſervile to be performed by particular 
diſcriptions of ſervants; the manner in 
which aſſiſtance can be procured in theſe. 
reſpects; whether extra-labourers can be 
obtained for hire, in ſufficient num- 
bers, when a particular puſh happens ; or 
whether they muſt be engaged afar off, 
and kept in employment when not want- 
'ed, to ſerve at that particular puſh ; wheth- 
er it is the cuſtom to pay labourers whol- 
ly in ealh, or partly in victuals and drink, 
and in what proportions, denominations 
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and quantities: whether work can be 
got done by the piece, or by time only, 
with many other items reſpecting this 
1115, The ſtate of the country reſpect- 
ing mechanic arts; the facility, or the 
reverſe, with which labouring utenſils of 
all ſorts of a good cotiſtraAion can bs 
made or repaired, and the ſtile of expenice 
that cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in regard to 
this department of rural economy. 
- 12th, The nature of the tenure by 
which the lands are held; if the opera- 
tions are to be performed by the tenant j 
the rent that is exacted from him, and 
the nature and amount of other claims 
that he muſt expoſe himſelf to in conſe- 
quence of his oceupancy or operations, 
whether this be under the name of land- 
tax, tithes, poors rate, road- money, repaits 
of houſes or ferices ; the length of his leaſe, 
the probability or the reverſe of his be- 
ing made to iticur expence by law-fuits; 
in conſequenee of arbitrary evertions 5 
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and every other circumſtance that may 
render his tenure more precarious, or his 
property leſs ſecure : for, in moſt under- 
takings of this ſort, a man may be ſaid to 
« caſt his bread upon the waters, which 
can only return to him after many days ;” 
and he ought well to conſider, before he 
throws it out, what is the riſk of its being 
ſnatched from him or his family, before 
it can be returned again. 

A man, who attentively conſiders al 
theſe circumſtances, may be able to form 
a tolerable idea of the kind. of improve- 
ment the ſubjet admits of, and the de- 
gree of amelioration of which it is ſuſcep- 
tible, on the ſuppoſition that he himſelf 
is capable of conducting the requiſite o- 
perations in a proper and judicious man- 
ner: but any perſon who ſets about agri- 
cultural improvements, without having 
previouſly weighed all theſe particulars, 
may be compared to that man who ſhould 
embark on board a veſlel in an unknown 
ſea without a compaſs, who may land he 
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does not know where; and ten to one if 
he is not wrecked upon ſome unlooked 
for. ſhore. | . 

Io give particular directions how to 
proceed under every variation of circum- 
ſtances above enumerated, would greatly 
exceed the bounds to which 1 muſt here 
confine myſelf : Nor does this ſeem to 
be abſolutely neceſlary, ſeeing it would 
be the wildeſt ſcheme imaginable, for any 
man, who was totally unacquainted with 
the practice of agriculture, to engage in 
an extenſive undertaking of this ſort, were 
he even furniſhed with the moſt minute 
directions that could be given; becauſe | 
he would find it impoſſible to apply theſe 
directions properly in all caſes. To ſuch. 
a man they would be uſeleſs ; and to a man 
who is already acquainted with the prac- 
tice of agriculture, many of them would 
be quite unneceſſary. All that can be 
done, then, in this caſe, with any ſeeming 
degree of propriety, is to mark the great 
outlines of practice that may ſafely be 
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purſued in a few caſes that ate widely dif 
criminated from each other, leaving the 
judicious cultivator at liberty to exerciſe 
his judgement, in properly varying his 
practice, ſo as to make it apply to the in- 
termediate caſes according to every gra- 
dation of circumſtances, 1 


Te neighbourbood of great towns peculi- 
arly favourable for the improvement of Waſter. 
—The greateſt enterprizes in regard to 
the improvement of waſte lands, may be 
made with ſucceſs in the near neighbour- 
hood of a large town, which, from its ſi- 
tuation, is cut off from having ready ac- 
ceſs to a fertile ſoil on any fide, In ſuch a 
ſituation, a price ſo very tempting is held 
forth to the perſon who ſhall bring to 
market freſh eſculent productions for the 
table, and ſuculent food for cows, horſes, 
and other animals, and for other weighty 
productions that cannot admit of being 
brought from a diſtance, but at a great 
expence, as affords a ſtrong allurement to 
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men of property to riſk their capitals. in 
agricultural improvements, in the hope 
of benefitting their families by a perma- 
nent income out of the land which they 
thus reclaim from barrenneſs, at the ex- 
pence of a fair purchaſe price. In theſe 
arduous enterpriſes, which can only be 
undertaken to their full extent, where 
perſonal property is ſecured from the 
danger of caſual attacks from any quar- 
ter which might render the permanen- 
cy of that income doubtful, the very 
| poſſibility of ſucceeding often depends, 
on the one hand, upon the great quanti- 
ty of manure that can be obtained from 
the city, in proportion to the extent of 
ground that can be cultivated near it; 
and, on the other hand, upon the price 
that can be obtained, at hand, for articles, 
fuch as ſtone, ſand, clay, ſtubs of tree- 
roots, &c. which could not have been o- 
_ therwiſe cleared off the ground with the 
ſmalleſt proſpect of reimburſement. In 
ſituations ſuch as that I here deſcribe, the 
utmoſt poſſible proportional meliorat ion 
Yor, III. * We 
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of waſte ground cannot be eſtimated with 
accuracy. There are few, if any ſoils ſo 
| bad, as that, in theſe circumſtances, under 
a ſkilful management, they may not be 
converted into rich fields permanently 
productive. I have certainly ſeen many 
fields thus fituated, which, in the courſe 
of a few years, have been put intoa train 
of yielding an annual produce of perhaps 
one thouſand times the amount of what they 
ever could have done if left in a ſtate of 

nature. | ; | 
The importance of this fact, in regard 
to the welfare of a ſtate, deſerves to be 
carefully adverted to. It brings forward, 
under a ſtriking point of view, at the ſame 
time the poſſibility of augmenting the ſub. 
ſiſtence of man to an aſtoniſhing degree, 
and the facility with which this kind of 
creation, if the phraſe be allowed, might for 
ever be prevented from taking place. For 
if all the waſte grounds in the neighbours / 
hood of the town had been a common, no 
improvement could have ever taken place 


upon it ſo long as that common remain- 
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ed. And if che perſons having intereſt 
in that common are numerous, it will be 
impoſſible ever to bring them to conſent 
to an amicable diviſion of it : and if it be 
attempted to be divided by the authority 
of Parliament, the expences that muſt be 
incurred before it can thus be effected, 
will be very great; in conſequence of which 
that improvement, which without this ob- 
ſtruction could have been made with a 
proſpect of a reaſonable profit, cannot 
now be attempted without a certainty of 
loſs. For this reaſon, the enterpriſe muſt 
be abandoned; and the land muſt be 
doomed to remain for ever an unprofi- 
table waſte, an 


No expence ſhould be incurred, but that which 
tends to remove phyſical obſtructiont only,—The 
ſame reaſoning will apply to every other 
caſe where the improvement of waſte land, 
under any circumſtances, is in contem- 
plation. In the neighbourhood of large 
towns alone, the expence incurred in im- 
proving the moſt barren waſtes can be re- 
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paid. As you recede from theſe great 
marts, it is neceſſary that the ſoils be of a 
greater degree of fertiliry, before the ex- 
pence of cultivating them can be repaid; 
and ſtill the farther you recede, and the 
more unfavourable the markets, and the 
leſs abundance of extraneous manure that 
can be obtained, the richer and richer 
muſt the natural foil be, before the ex- 
pence of cultivating it can be repaid ; and 
conſequently, the ſmaller will be the pro- 
portion of waſte land that can be brought 
into cultivation. In all caſes, however, 
whatever extraneous expence comes to be 
added to the ſum that is required to re- 
move the abſolute ha obſtructions to 
the cultivation of the ſoil, muſt of neceſ- 
Hity make a proportional narrowing of the 
poſſible ſphere of improvement. This is 
a propoſition as plain as any in Euclid; 
and an unavoidable corollary from it, is, 
that every ſhilling that is laid out by in- 
dividuals, in their private capacity, for 
Procuring Acts of Parliament for the di- 

viſion of commons, and for removing o- 
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ther poktical obſtructions to the progreſs 
of agricultural improvement, is a moſt 
impolitic diminution of the actual pro- 
ductions of the country,—a defalcation 
from the ſubſiſtence of the people,--a cauſe 
of enhancing the price of provifions be- 
yond the rate that nature had intended. 
and of thus retarding the manufacturers, 
the trade, the national proſperity of the 
country and, by the abſtracting of them. 
producing a diminution of the population 
and the revenues of the State. 


No jhare of the profit arifing from the improve- 
ment of Waſtes ſhould be abtrafted from the un- 
dertaker.—The ſame reaſoning will apply to 
every other circumſtance, under whatever 
form it ſhall be brought forward, that tends 
to narrow the ſecurity, of to diminiſh the 
profits of the operator on waſte lands. It 
is evident, that no man can cultivate waſte 
lands, unleſs where he can have a full re- 
turn for the outhy of his ſtock and la- 
bour. In every ſituation, there is one 
certain degree of fertility of foil, which 
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will barely admit of a return for the mo- 
ney that muſt be expended in removing 
the mere phyſical obſtructions to improve - 
ment, and no more. In all ſuch ſitua- 
tions, if the undertaker has a permanent 
ſecurity that he ſhall be allowed to reap 
the aubale profit that he can derive from 
the ſale of its total produce, he may pro- 
ceed in that improvement; but if he 
knows that he will not be allowed to diſ- 
poſe of that produce, he cannot proceed: 
and thoſe ſoils. which; in the firſt inſtance, 
might by his induſtry. have been con- 
verted into productive fields, muſt, in the 
other caſe, be doomed to remain, till cir- 
cumſtances alter, in the ſtate of barren 
waſtes. + e444 aA rn 
On this ee "0 pernicious. ten» 
dency of that ill judged tax upon induſtry 
called tithe, comes once more in our way 
as an evil chat is very aparent ; a tax that, 
without producing any good in theſe oir- 
cumſtances to thoſe who claim a right to 
demand it, has operated, perhaps more 
than all the other taxes in this country, 
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to retard the progreſs of agriculture, and 
to diminiſh the national proſperity : Yet, 
wonderful to tell! There are men in this 
enlightened land who are not aſhamed to 
ſay, that they do not conceive the draw- 
ing the tithe in kind can be accounted 
the ſmalleſt obſtruction to agriculture ! ?! 
It was neceſlary that I ſhould thus ſtate, 
with as much clearneſs as the brevity to 
which I confine myſelf will permit, the 
circumſtances that have operated, and 
muſt for ever operate, in a moſt power- . 
ful manner, ſo long as they ſhall be per- 
mitted to exiſt, towards the preventing 
the improvement of waſte lands. For, 
without taking theſe circumſtances into 
the account, to preſcribe rules for over- 
coming the mere phyfical obſtructions to 
the improvement of waſte lands, and to 
talk as if that were all that was neceſſary 
for eſtabliſhing a general ſpirit of vigorous 
enterpriſe in the cultivation of them, 
would be a ſpecies of charlatanerie that it 
would be as unbecoming in the Board of 
” Agriculture to-countenance, as it would 
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be unworthy of my own private charac- 
ter to adopt. Thar Britain is ſuſceptible 
of very great improvement, there can be 
no doubt: that it is phy/ically capable of 
being brought to afford, to ſpeak in the 
moſt moderate terms, ten times at leaſt the 
amount of its preſent produce, admits of 
the cleareſt demonſtration. But that it 
will advance in productiveneſs, while the . 
preſent ſyſtem in reſpect to the private 
management of agricultural concerns, and 
d | of legiſlation affecting rural affairs, pre- 
vails, ſeems to me to have not the ſmalleſt 
degree of probability. On the coutrary, it 
will be diſcovered, at laſt, that the dimi- 
nution of agricultural produce, which has 
been ſo obviouſly perceptible for ſome 
time paſt, will become ſtill more and more 
| apparent, in proportion as men ſhall with- 
draw their capitals and ſkill from the prac- 


tice of agriculture, and apply them to 
ſome other profeſſion that will renderthem 

more independent members of ſociety, 
and afford them more adequate returns 
for their induſtrious exertions. © 
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_ - Agricultural, emerpriſer in England leſt p- 


fable than thoſe in trade or mamęucturer . 


| In the foregoing Eſſay, I had occafion te 
chiefly: obſtruct the agricultural enter- 
priſes in Enyland, by meant of which the 
induftry of that active people is forced in- 
to another channel: Some of which not 


affecting Scotland, it there becomes, in 
ſome caſes, a matter of calculation, to 


aſcertain whether it will be moſt adviſe- 
able for an individual to apply his capital 


and ſkill pe e e in trade or ma- 4 


3 Font Sas and Saal 
in regard to agricultural improvements—Up- 
_ on. theſe principles, there are many in- 
ſtances of men there veſting a, /mall part 
of their capital in the purchaſe, of waſte 
lands, and appropriating the remainder 


of that capital towards the melioration of 


the ſubject, with a view to future profis, 
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ment; and, as might have been expected, 


it has been done with greater or leſs ſuc- 
ceſs according to circumſtances. In many 


caſes where this has been attempted, the 


undertaking has been both arduous and 
hazardous. The original purchaſe-price 
of the land has, in ſome caſes, not a- 
mounted to one hundredth part of the 
neat expence incurred, before the ſubject 
could be let for a ſteady permanent in- 
come. A great part of the expence in- 
curred, in many inſtances I have known 
of this kind, has been occaſioned not ſo 
much by the melioration of the ſoil itſelf, 
as by ſteps that were merely preparatory 
to admit of thoſe operations which were 
neceſſary for its actual melioration. The 
clearing the ground of ſtones, in particu- 
lar, is a very heavy charge in moſt caſes; 


and; in ſome caſes, eſpecially where large 
hard bullets of whin-ſtone or granite a- 
bound, which muſt be blaſted by gun- 
poder, before they can be brought to a 
manageable. ſize; the unavoidable expence 
is exceeding great: and as thoſe ſtones are 
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often concealed beneath the ſurface, the 
amount of that expence admits of no pre- 
vious accurate calculation. But as theſe 

ſtones muſt all be cleared away, at 'what-. 

ever expence it may be, to the full depth 
of a plough furrow at leaſt; thoſe who en- 
gage in undertakings of this ſort, uſually 
find it moſt economical, upon the whole, to | 
trench the ground to the requiſite depth, 
by which means alone the ſtones can be 
accurately diſcovered at once, ſo as to a- 
void a ſeries of endleſs future operations. 
Under this mode of improvement, I have 
ſeen fields cleared where the ſtones were 
in ſuch quantities, as that, finding no o- 
other mode of conſuming them, but by | 
putting them into walls'reared as fences 
round the fields, there as a neceſſity for 
making the walls from ſix to nine feet in 
thickneſs,' on purpoſe to | conſume: the 
whale of the ſtones, although the fields 
were divided into incloſures not exceed- 
ing two acres in each. In caſes of this 


ſort, the undertaker never looks for a re- 
turn of the capital ſunk on the premiſes. 
K B 2 
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by the anna produce; but is perfectiy 
ſatisfied with this ſucceſs, if he can let 
the lands at a permanent rent, which ſhall 
be equal to five per cet. of the whole mo- 
ney thus expended; being either ſatisſied 
with the legal intereſt of his money, if 
his circumſtances admit of it; or, if he 


requires his capital, he has only to ſell the 


ſubject, when he is certain of receiving | 
| from 25 to 30 years purchaſe of the groſs 


rent, — which improved capital he may. 


either apply to another undertaking of 
the ſame kind of ſtill greater extent than 
the former, or to any other r a 
may incline. | 


Tho cultivation of Waftes a fort of bufineſt . 
in Scotland. In this way, the improve- 
ment of wafte land becomes a regular bu · 
| fineſs, of the ſame nature with that of 
trade or manufactures, that a man may 
look up to with an aſſured hope of profit, 
It is in fact a ſpecies of manufacture it · 
ſelf; and a manufacture too, which, be- 


ing of a more beneficial tendency, do- 
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ſerves to be encouraged above all chers : 
By its operations, employment is given to 
a great number of hands; and the per- 
ſons thus employed, inſtead of being 
crowded into towns, (as in moſt other 
manufactures,) where their health is in- 
jured, and their morals corrupted by the 
infectious contagion of bad example, are 
allowed to retain the primitive ſimplicity 
af manners that the habits of a country 
life ſo neceſſarily infure.; their whole ex- 
ertions meanwhile are employed in aug- 
menting the quantity of human food; and 
in adding, in the moſt direct manner, to 
the population and wealth. to the inter- 
nal proſperity and ſtability of the State. 
Should this kind of employment be en- 
couraged, who can ſet limits either to the 

population, or to the ee r 1 
theſe dee „üben | 


nene by @ prafileat a with 
to impreſs the mind of the reader with a 
| ſtrong conviction of the neceſſity of ad- 
verting to the circumſtances which pre- 
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vent ſimilar exertions being made in 
that part of the iſland which is moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of it, when compared with thoſe 
that often occur in that part which is leſs 
favourably circumſtanced. In the laſt 
ſituation, it is no uncommon thing for a 
man to expend at the rate of ſixty pound: 
per acre, before he can bring his lands to 
be let to a tenant: the undertaker thinks 
himſelf abundantly repaid, if he can get 
three pounds of greſt rent. In Scotland 
there are few or no deductions to be made 
from rent. The land tax, in this caſe, hav- 
ing been fixed before the improvement 
took place, when the land was worth next 
to nothing, 1s ſo ſmall as to be of no ac - 
count; and neither tithe, nor poors rate, 
nor any other pariſh taxes, are exigeable 
from ſuch lands; ſo that the whole of the 
groſt rent the lands can afford, comes di- 
rectly into the pocket of the undertaker; 
in conſequence of which he draws a free 
annual income of 5-per cent for the mo- 
ney he has thus expended, and he is tne: 


encouraged to procee . 
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In England the caſe is different. There 
are ſo many deductions to be made from 
the groſs rent the farmers pay, that the 
proportion of free rent which remains 
to the landlord, is much leſs than in the 
caſe above ſpeciſied. An. example will 
make this plain: Let us ſuppoſe that 60l. 
per acre has been expended, and that the 
productiveneſs of the improved land is 
equal in both caſes; taking then the uſu- 
al computation, that the rent of an arable 
farm ſhould not exceed one third part of 
the value of its total produce hence the 
total value of the crop in this caſe would 
be nine pounds per acre; the tithe of which, 
if drawn in kind, will of courſe be equal 
to 18 ſhillings. If the poors rates, and 
other pariſh charges, be equal to 6. ſhil- 
lings in the pound, (and it appears by the 
ſurveys that theſe rates are higher in ma- 

ny places,) this upon 31. of rent would 
amount alſo to 18 ſhiliings ; in all 36 ſhil- 
lings to be deducted from the original zl, 
which would leave a free rent to the un- 
dertaker in England of 11. 48. only, in- 


— ———— — _ 
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= Read of the gl, in Scotland, which the 
tenant actually pays, and which the im- 
prover actually receives. At this rate, in- 
ſtead of the 5 per cent. he had actually 
drawn for his money, he would be entit- 
led to draw in England only #we per 
cent: of courſe, that buſineſs which it 
might have been practicable to purſue, 
in the one caſe, with a reaſonable profit, 
would be, in the other caſe, productive of 
the moſt certain ruin; and muſt be total- 
ly abandoned : and abandoned for what? 
Not for the benefit of the tithe-owner ; 
for, in this caſe, the tithe-owner can never 
be benefitted by the land in queſtion one 
ſhilling ; nor for the benefit of the poor, 
who never can derive any emolument 
from it, while it is allowed to remain in 
its unproducti ve ſtate : The power there- 
fore conferred by law, to exact both theſe 
taxes, is calculated to produce only miſ- 
chief, Doubcleſs it could never be the 
intention of the Legiſlature to authoriſe 
laws of ſuch a pernicious tendency, with 
an intention to deſtroy, in ſuch a dire 
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manner, the effective induſtry of the na- 

tion. It can only be aferibed to that 
kind of imperfection, arifing from want of 
foreſight, to which all human inſtitutions | 
are liable. It is experience alone that 
can diſcover evils of this ſort ; but, after 


they are felt and pointed out, it is tbe 


province of a wiſe and beneficent Legiſta- 
ture to correct theſe overſights. and to 
redreſs the grievances to en they hays 
given riſe. 


Landi to'be appropriated in lieu of tubes, con- 
Adered. — A device has been adopted in 
England, in ſome caſes, with a view to mi- 
tigate the evil pointed out above reſpect- 
ing tithe. Where commons are divided 
by authority of Parhament, a certain pro- 
portion, uſually I think one ninth part, 
of the ſoil has been ſet apart for the tithe- 
owner, in lieu of tithes from the whole. 
This doubtleſs does diminiſlr the evil, be- 
cauſe it at leaſt allows the owners of the 
remaining eight ninths, to proceed with 
their improvements in as far as reſpects 
F 
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the tithe. © But beſides that this remedy 
can only be applied in caſes where a ſpe- 
cial Act of Parliament is obtained for the 
; Purpoſe, and therefore can never afford 
relief to thoſe who might find a propen- 
| ſity to improve their own undiſputed pro- 
perty, the cure itſelf produces à diſeaſe 
which is little leſs fatal, in many caſes, 
than that for which it affords a remedy: 
nor does that remedy afford ſuch a radi- 
cal national relief as a beneficent Legiſla- 
ture ſhould aim at. | Te 
It is very plain, that if the tithe-owner 
be a clergyman, the portion of waſte 
ground allocated to him can prove of no 
emolument whatever. He has not the 
right to ſell it for the trifle it would 
bring, in its preſent uncultivated ſtate, 
were he even to find one who was willing 
to/purchaſe it. The laws of the church 
prevent that. He cannot improve it 
himſelf; for, had he the money at com- 
mand, common ſenſe would prevent him 
from ſinking a great capital of his own, 


with a certainty of being able to draw. 
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perhaps not legal intereſt for it during 
his own incumbeney, and, at his remov- 
al or death, to deprive his heirs for ever 
of the capital ſunk on that improve- 
ment. This portion of the waſte then is 
locked up from all proſpect of melioration 
for ever; and neither can benefit the cler - 
man to whom it has been awarded, nor 
any other perſon. 10 | 
All the reaſoning above is on the 72 
poſition that the waſte is of the very un- 
productive nature of the caſe adduced, 
and is merely illuſtrative: but whatever 
be the ſtate of the ſubject in queſtion, the 
ſame reaſoning applies, in kind, though not 
in degree; as that will be varied by the 
productiveneſs of the ſoil, and other cir- 
cumſtances. This is indeed very evident; 
but I think it neceſſary thus to ſtate it, 
to obviate the remarks of haſty incon- 
ſiderate cavillers, who, on an intricate 
queſtion of this kind, may be expected 
to be ſufficiently numerous. There are 
caſes. of a more favourable nature, which 
need not here ſpecially particulariſe. 
| 12 
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de improvement of waſte lands ſbould be 
conducted by actual farmers.— Though very 
ſpirited exertions have been made, in ſome 
caſes, in the improving divided commons 
in England, yet, from the obſtructions a- 
bove ſtated, and others that will come under 
review in the ſequel ofthis diſquiſition, the 
influence of theſe exertions has been much 
circumſcribed, in compariſon of what it 
would have been. Every agricultural ex- 
ertion that is to be attempted by men who 
do not make a profeſſion of that buſineſs, 
muſt be conducted with an uneconomical 
expenditure of capital, which would have 
been much diminiſhed, had the opera- 
tions been conducted by a profeſſional 
man. It were unnecellary to add, that 
ſuch expenditure tends to diminiſh the 
rate of profit on ſuch enterprizes conſider- 
ably below that which it otherwiſe might 
have been. This conſideration plainly 
indicates, that in all caſes where the ex- 
pendliture required for cultivating waſte 

lands is not beyond the faculties of the 


LL +, 


; 
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— ſuch arrangements ſnould be a- 
dopted, as to throw the burthen of theſe 


— pm ane 1 


Sits of farmers, a which occa- 
Jon it. But, it is a pretty general rule, that 
| perſons, who follow the profeſſion of agri- 
culture, have little more money than what 
is barely ſufficient to purchaſe ſtock for 
the farms they rent; ſo that it would be 
vain to expect that they could afford to 
make the advances for the amelioration 
of waſte lands, that are nearly in the ſame 
ſtate of unproductiveneſs with thoſe a- 
bove enumerated. Their higheſt views 
are, for the moſt part, directed to thoſe 
immediate anzual returns which can be 
got from their farms by means of hame 
manures, and an economical arrangement 
of their domeſtic management, without 
looking forward to thoſe national bene- 
fits that might in many caſes accrue from 
their ſpirited exertions in meliorating 
_ waſte lands, in proper circumſtances,” This 
kind of apathy I am far from imputing 
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| to theſe men as an object of blame. 11 
is a neceſſary conſequence of that ſtate of 
inſecurity in which the prejudices of the 
times has contrived to place them. 80 


far am from blaming theſe men for their 


inaQtivity in this reſpect, that I ſhould 
think them highly culpable, indeed, if 
they did adopt another mode of conduct; 
but of this there is little danger to be ap- 
prehended, ſo long as they ſhall be kept 
in that ſpecies of depreſſion to which they 
are at preſent ſubjected; for common 
ſenſe has wonderful power, when a | 
ed by m, 


Inſecurity, of tenure flops the improvement 
of Waſtes, —It may perhaps be deemed a 
taytology, but I hope to be pardoned for 
once more remarking, that leaſes, for an 
uncertain period, or for a ſmall number 
of years, clogged with injudicious reſtric- 
tive clauſes, are productive of the ſame 


effect upon the conduct of the farmer. 
They all tend to produce a ſordid kind of 
dependence upon ſuperiors, which finks 
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the ſpirits into a grovelling depreſſion, 
that is perfectly deſtructive of that eleva- 
ted ardour of mind on which every ac- 
tive | purſuit muſt ultimately depend. 
Were farmers allowed a reaſonable length 
of tenure, and were they at the ſame time 
freed from ill judged reſtrictions, the caſe 
would be very much changed in a ſhort 
ſpace of time. They would ſoon per- 
ceive that, from a judicious outlay of ſuch 
money as they could command, towards 
the melioration of ſuch ſoils within their 
reach as were ſuſceptible of it, very con- 
ſiderable profits might be derived: this 
would ſoon produce aſtoniſhing efforts ;— 
for none but thoſe who have particular- 
ly advertcd to it, can conceive what ener- 
gy the drawing a little profit, with the a- 
greeable proſpect of obtaining more, gives 
to the exertions of man. This rouſes all 

the faculties, Keeps the attention conti- 
nually awake to mark every little cir- 


cumſtance and incident, and to turn it 
to advantage. When once put into this 
train, the farmer may be fairly left to 
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himſelf. Is he ignorant, he will ſoon 
acquire knowledge through a thouſand 
channels that he alone can diſcover; and 
every day will add to his ſkill and his e- 
nergy. It is impoſſible not to perceive, 


though it is unneceſſary for me to ſtate 


it particularly, after what has been ſaid in 
the preceding eſſay, that the.conſequence 
of this energy muſt redound greatly to 
the emolument of the proprietor, and the 
vu nga ood of the 2 | 


Incloſed lands may ſometimes be called Walter. 
—It is not merely in regard to the im- 
provement of thoſe lands which are call- 
ed waſter, in the common acceptation of 2 
the word, that the alteration above propo- 
{ed would prove a great national benefit 
There are many millions of acres, lying 
ſcatered throughout the different counties 
in England, which, though incloſed, and 
the property of individuals, may be fair- 
ly entitled, as I conceive, to the name of 
waſtes ; becauſe they do not, in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, afford one fourth part of the 
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produce that they alight eaſily be made, 
to yield. Theſe fields, by an injudicious 
ſyſtem of management, having been laid 
down to graſs without being brought in- 
to a ſtate of productiveneſs ſufficient to 
allow them to admit of their being me. 
liorated by that management, are now 
prevented from being broken up ſo as to 
bring them to a proper degree of fertili- 
ty, and have thus degenerated into a de. 
plorable ſtate of ſterility. Many of theſe 
fields, conſiſting of a poor thin hide-bound4 
clay, produce only a very ſcanty quantity 
of four unwholeſome graſſes, which no 
domeſtic animal will eat, unleſs when at 
the point of ſtarving. Others are cover- 
ed with a full coat of fog; (moſs) that ex- 
cludes almoſt the very appearance of any 
other plant whatever; and others are ſo 
thickly overſpread with ant- Hills, as ſcarce 
ly to let the appearance of the natural 
ſward be ſeen in any part of the field: 
Under thz unreſtrained management of a 
perſon whoſe knowledge was improved 
by a ſenſe of his own immediate intereſt, 
Vor, UI. M m 
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all theſe crying abuſes would be N 
corrected, and in a few years thoſe fields, 
which are now a diſgrace to the country 
where they are ſuffered to remain, would 
be converted into a fertile ſtate, affording 
abundance of wholeſome produce both 
for man and beaſt. 
Were this judicious ſyſtem of manages. 
ment univerſally adopted, the profeſſion 
of agriculture, like that of manufacture 
or of trade, would be looked up to as an 
employment in which a moderate ſtock 
might be applied with a reaſonable proſ- 
pect of acquiring, by induſtry and good 
conduct, both a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
to one's family, and a moderate compe- 
tence of wealth. In that caſe, a farmer 
would find it uſeful in general not to lay 
out his whole ſtock on cattle and imple- 
ments. for ſeed, and ſervants maintain- 
ance, as at preſent, but rather to reſerve a 
part of that ſtock for the purpoſe of pur- 
chaſing manures, making drains, embank - 
ing rivers, levelling high ridges, removing 
ſtones, grubbing up uſeleſs ſtumps. or _ 
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WE? and other ſubſtantial improve - 
ments that the ſtate of his farm might 
render neceſſary. He would not then be 
under the neceſſity of abſtaining from 


ſuch operations as could not make a full 


return to him within the year, but would 
find himſelf enabled to reſt ſatisfied with 
ſuch moderate returns as would only clear 
his capital to him after many veart. In 
that caſe, there would be no need for 
gentlemen of great landed property try- 
ing to inſtruct their tenants in the pro- 
per mode of proſecuting their own buſi - 
neſs ; for they themſelves. would ſearch 
for it, and obtain that knowledge in a 
much more perfect manner than any o 
ther perſon could deviſe for them. Plenty 
would abound in every corner, if, with 
that ſuperabundant plenty, a ready acceſs 
to markets, on reaſonabl- terms, be not 
prevented; and peaceful content would 


be the natural reſult. 


| Neceſſity of adverting to the foregoing ei. 
cumftantes, Let not theſe obſervations be 
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accounted an unneceſſary digreſſion in 
this place. It is doubtleſs the intention 
of the Board of Agriculture, to point out, 
to the public the moſt effectual means of 
rendering the waſte grounds in this coun- 
try productive to the State. Had I pro- 
ceeded merely togive directions how theſe 
waſte lands may be managed ſo as to be 
rendered productive, while I was con- 
ſeious, at the ſame time, that there are 
thouſands of honeſt farmers in the king- 
dom who know that part of the buſineſs 
as well as myſelf, and therefore ſtand in 
no need of ſuch inſtructions, but who are 
prevented from acting becauſe of the o- 
peration of the cauſes above affigned, I 
might thus have made a vain and idle dif 
play of knowledge, which might have 
tended to impreſs a few with an adran- 
tageous idea of my own acquirements, 
while theſe directions, like thoufands of 
others that have been diſtributed with a 
laviſh hand to the public, could have prov- 
ed of very little avail. Applauſe, upon 
theſe terms, I ſhall ever deſpiſe. Before 
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inſtructions can be of real utility, circum- 
ſtances muſt be ſuch as to render it prac- 


ticable to carry them into effect; ſo that, 


without adverting to the circumſtances 


above ſtated, I conſider all that follows 


merely as wordsof no effective importance, 
which I ſhould never have taken the 
trouble of putting upon paper, as it would 
be only a painful exertion without any 
beneficial tendency. In hopes that men 
may be put into ſuch circumſtances as to 
be able to avail themſelves of the hints 
that follow, which are the reſult of a pretty 
extenſive practice in the melioration of 
waſte grounds, I ſhall communicate them 


to the public with pleaſure, conſcious, in 


the firſt place, that they will not prove a 
ſnare to thoſe who are ignorant; and that 
they may, perhaps, in ſome caſes, prove 
uſeful even to thole who are better in- 
formed. | 5 
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en ae 
Prattical diractiuns for bringing waſte lands | 
into cultivation . Em "7001 
i, As connected with a cultivated farm. 


£ moſt favourable circumſtance for 
the improvement of waſte land, by thoſe 
exertions that are within the reach of a 
farmer, is when the waſte is in the near 
vicinity of an arable farm, and connected 
with it. In this caſe, the farmer, by a 
ſmall addition to the ſtrength of his la- 
bouring animals, can annually cultivate | 


a portion of the waſte land without much 


inconvenience to himſelf, Many are the 
advantages ariſing from this arrangement: 
The expence of erecting new houſes is a- 
voided ; food for ſuſtaining his labour- 

ing cattle is already within his reach; 
which, on a compleat new undertaking on 
waſte lands, is an obſtruction that is ex- 
tremely difficult to be ſurmounted ; a 
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POS: ſufficient can be ſpared to labour 
the waſte ground that is under cultiva- 
tion, or in its progreſs towards it, at once, 
when the proper ſeaſon requires it, while | 
the ſervants and horſes have employment 
at ſeaſons when they could not with pro- 
priety have touched the new ground. 
Lime or other manures can be brought 
in abundance for the newly cultivated 
fields, at the ſeaſon of the year when 
circumſtances render it otherwiſe . moſt 
convenient; manures can be afforded 
from the farm, for bringing the waſte 
more quickly into tilth, than in other 
caſes. In ſhort, there are a variety of 
other leſſer circumſtances, which all tend 
to ſmooth the difficulties that would oth- 
erwiſe be experienced in an undertaking 
of this ſort. 


Hou t bring waſte lands as ſoon'as holſible 
into the tate of profitable graſs landy.— The 
object that an improver of waſte lands 
ought to have chiefly in view, ſhould 
be, to have it laid down. into profitable” 
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graſs land as ſoon as that can be properly 
accompliſhed ; for the moment it is laid 
into graſs, in theſe circumſtances, it ceaſ- 
es to be a burthen upon the operator: 
it no longer requires manures, but rath- 
er furniſhes manure to the leſs improved 
fields; and affords, at the ſame time, food 
for the beaſts that are required for the 
proper management of the land. 

But do not omit to obſerve, that it 
ought not to be laid into graſs, until this 
can be properly done. No ground can 
ever be laid into graſs with a judic10us 
attention to economy, but when it is 11 
a ſtate of great productiveneſs and high 
tlth, I know not any one branch of huſ- 
bundry in which more people err than in 
that which reſpects the laying down 
ground into graſs. When agriculture 
was in its infancy in this iſland, an idea 
ſeemed to prevail that no ground, which 
ever had been under tillage, ſhould be 
laid down to graſs, ſo long as it was ca- 
pable of producing a crop of grain that 
would pay for ſeed and labour. That 
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notion is now pretty much exploded; 
but even at this hour, there are only a 
few perſons who are ſufficiently aware of 
the very great difference of profit that the 
farmer is able to draw, in the courſe of a 
ſeries of years, from a field laid out to 
graſs, in the richeſt fate paſible, or in mo- 
derate condition only. Were I here to 
ſtate this particular ro the full extent, it 
would appearto be exaggeration, for which 
reaſon 1 omit it: but I hope the inex- 
perienced reader will take my word for 
it, when I ſay that it is much greater than 
he can eaſily imagine; and that, therefore, 
he ſhould be very cautious never to loſe 
ſight of this maxim, in his attempts at re- 
claiming waſte lands. 


We neceſſity of not attempting to do too much 
mculcated,—To obtain that high degree of 
fertility as quickly as poſſible, the under- 
taker ſhould be cautious not to puſh for- 
ward with his improvements faſter than 
the circumſtances he is in will permit 
And, in particular, never to go beyond 

Vor. III. Nn | 
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the bounds that the manures he can com- 
mand are ſufficient to accompliſh compleat- 
ly. More people have been ruined, in en 
terpriſes of this ſort, by attempting to do 
too much, than by any other circumſtance 
whatever. There is ſomething. ſo pleaſ- 
ing in the idea of going forward with ra- 
pidity, that many ſenſible men have been 
ſeduced by it to their own undoing. © Do 
% what you do compleatly,” is the maxim 
of wiſdom in this caſe. If you can do 
twenty acres well in a ſeaſon, good, go on 
with it. But if you are ſtinted in ma- 
nures, go juſt as far as they go, giving a 
full, rather an under allowance; but gg 
not an inch farther. If theſe coyer ten 
acres, five acres, one acre only, ſeek to do 
no more. This will repay your expences 
fully, and afford you pleaſure as well as 
profit. But to beſtow much labour and 
expence on a large ſurface of unproduc- 
tive ſoil, is attended with great waſte of 
funds ; and the hungry appearance of the 
crops is irkſome to behold. 
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- Lime, the moſt univer ſal manure for unpro- 
ductive lands.—Of all the manures that can 
be obtained for improving waſte lands, 
nothing is equal to lime, or other calca- 
reous matters. In every undertaking of 
this ſort, therefore, the firſt conſideration 
ought to be, where can lime be obtain- 
ed, “ at what price, and in what quanti- 
ties? Unleſs this, or ſome other calcare- 
ous manure, can be obtained in ſufficient 
quantity, and at a reaſonable price, I 
ſhould conſider the improvement of an 
unproductive waſte of conſiderable extent, 
as a very hopeleſs undertaking : but where 
that manure can be obtained in abun- 
dance, and at a cheap rate, there are very 


For the ſake of brevity, I mention /ime only in the 
text ; but the ſame obſervations will apply to any other 
calcareous matter, of equal purity, that can be obtained: 
Of theſe, ſhelly-ſand, and ſhell-marle, are the moſt eafily 
diviſible, and, where free from extraneous mixtures, are 
nearly equal in value to lime. Chalk is a pure calcare- 
ous matter 3 but is not ſo eaſily diviſible ; and clay-marle 
is often impure, ſo as to require to be applied in very /arge 
quantities to produce a ſenſible effect. All theſe ſubſtan · 
ces operate nearly in the ſame way. 


Nn 2 
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few ſoils ſo barren, as, under a proper mas 
nagement, may not by degrees be very 
much meliorated, _ 

But lime, on poor ſoils, is a trifling and 
 inefficacious manure, unleſs where it is 
applied in very confiderable quantities at once, 
A chaldron, or half a chaldron per acre, 
I ſhould conſider as nearly as efficacious, 
in this caſe, as ſprinkling a pinch of ſnuff, 
Six hundred buſhels of ſlacked lime per 
acre, I ſhould conſider as not an over-doſe ; 
and leſs than three hundred I ſhould ac- 
count too little, in almoſt any caſe. 

Great as this quantity of manure may 
appear to ſome perſons, I ſhould by no 
means conſider it alone as an abundant 
dreſſing for poor ground newly broke up 
from waſte fields. To bring it into the 
propet heart, I would require, if it can be 
obtained, from 55 to 60 cart-loads of yard 
dung, as much as two horſes can properly 
dra upon plowed land per acre. With 
this dreſſing, if the ground be brought in- 
to proper tilth, the ſoil will be very indif- 
ferent, indeed, and ſubjected to bad ma- 
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nagement, if it be not made fertile for 
ever 


Dung ought to be conjoined with lime. Ma- 

ny perſons will think it unneceſſary to 
employ both dung and lime at the ſame 
time, as they would think that either of 
them ſeparately would be ſufficient, This 
is upon the farvation ſyſtem, which I con- 
ſider as the bane of farming, The fact 
is, that when lime and dung are thus con- 
joined, + they produce more powerful ag- 
gregate effects, than if either had been 
ſeparately applied: ſo, that much benefit 
reſults from this practice. Lime, as I have 
elſewhere ſaid, acts both as an alterative 
and a fertilizer. In its alterative capaci- 
ty, it not only enables the ſoil to produce 
crops it never otherwiſe could have yield- 
ed ; but it alſo enables dung to operate 
upon the ſoil, in a manner it never other- 


+ I do not mean to ſay mixed together, before being 
uled, but only applied in the ſame ſeaſon. 


t Agricultural account of Aberdeenſhire; and Ef+y on 
Quick-lime, as a manure, in the ſuuſt volume of theſe Eſſays, 
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wiſe would have done. Of the two, lime 
alone is better than dung alone, on un- 
productive ſoils. I have ſeen ſome ſoils on 
which dung alone produced very little 
effect.“ 
To apply theſe manures, then, in great 
quantities together, is beneficial ; but it is 
chiefly beneficial, if care be taken not to 
exhauſt the ſoil after it has been thus en- 
riched, before it be laid down into graſs. 
This I hold to be a fundamental maxim in 
farming Where you have waſte grounds 
to improve, take the earlieſt opportunity 
you can to enrich your ground to the 
full; and when you have it ſo enriched, 
and brought into proper tilth, lay it down 
immediately into graſs, to remain in that 
ſtate till you have brought the whole of 
your fields into the ſame condition.” 


- *® Heath-ground, in general, and moſſy ſoils, though 
they may, by dung alone, be made to produce an abundant 
crop or two of corn, revert in-a ſhort time nearly to the 
ſame unpruducti ve ſtate as before, the former returning to 
heath, and the latter too often affords little elſe than ſortel. 
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Newly broke up land ſhould be kept under 
tillage for ſome time, and old corn Jand laid in- 
to graſs, —But before ground that has 
been broke up from the ſtate of waſtes, 
can be laid into graſs with full advantage, 
even after this abundant manuring, cer- 
tain precautionsareneceſlary, which ought 
by no means to be overlooked. Moſt 
land that never has been cultivated is, to 
a certain degree, in a ſour crude ſtate, | 
that renders it unkindly for the produc- 
tion of graſs in a ſpecial degree. To fit 
it for that purpoſe in the moſt perfect 
manner, frequent plowing, long expo- 
ſure to the air, and repeated dungings, are 

required. In the fituation here deſcri- 
bed, this can often be done by convert- 
ing part of the old arable farm into graſs, 
and continuing the new broke up lands 
for ſome time in tillage, under a judici- 
ous rotation of crops, and an enriching 
ſyſtem of management. This ſyſtem of 
making an interchange between graſs and 
corn land, is extremely beneficial ; for 
old corn land, that has become unfit in 


0 
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ſome meaſure for the podle“ of heal- 
thy grain, and abounds in deſtructive 
weeds, which are extremely prejudicial to 
the farmer, is in the very fitteſt ſtate that 
can be deviſed for the production of fine 
graſs, on the ſuppoſition that it gets a 
proper dreſſing to free it from root weeds, 
and is abundantly enriched with manure 
at the time; and newly broke up land, 
under a proper management, is, on the 
contrary, much better fitted to produce 
healthy, firm, and luxuriant crops of corn 
than graſs. * 


Summer fallowing,--uſes of it. But as it may 
frequently happen that manures, for keep- 
ing the ground under crops for a length 
of time, cannot be obtained, it is neceſſary 
for the cultivator to try to bring theſe 
crude ſoils into a proper tilth for graſs, 
as quickly as poflible ; and his operations 
muſt be adapted for that end. Summer 
fallow is the moſt obvious meaſure for 

"this purpoſe ; and, in moſt caſes, the ope- 
'rations muſt be commenced by that pro- 
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ceſs. If the ſoil be very mellow, and the 
ſeaſon favourable, perhaps it may be poſ- 
ſible, if the ground be broke up early in 
the ſeaſon, to get it reduced ſo far in the 
beginning of ſummer, as to admit of its 
being ſown with turnips that ſeaſon; 
but this will ſeldom be the caſe, and, in 
general, it will be better to give it a com- 
pleat year of fallow firſt, and content your- 
ſelf with taking a crop of turnips the ſe- 
cond ſeaſon only, by which time the 
field will be reduced to that huſband hke 
ſtate which a good farmer ought ever to 
aim at. 


Dep flirring of the ſoil, importance of In 
whichever of theſe ways the ground is to 
be managed, it ought to be an invariable 


rule, to make the ſecond plowing as deep 


as the nature of the ſoil and other eircum- 
ſtances will admit. If the ſubſoil be re- 
tentive, and the ſtratum below of a good 
quality, eſpecially if it be better than that 
which lies on the ſurface, (which is a very 


common caſe where heath abounds,) it 
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ought, on this occaſion, to be opened up 


to the depth of twelve inches at leaſt; and, 


if it be to fourteen or fixteen inches, the 
ſoil being ſtill good, ſo much the better. 


Trenching, its utilty. No plough, in ſuch 
Riff foils, will be capable of going to ſuch 
a depth at once ; and therefore reliance 


muſt be had upon other aids for that pur- 
poſe. Where ſtones are at all to be found, 
this operation will be beſt performed by 


a clean trenching with the ſpade. Where 
ſtones are wanting, and the mold moder- 
ately friable, it may be done by means of 
two ſtrong ploughs, the one following the 


other in the fame furrow. In this caſe, 


the firſt plough muſt have its mold-board 


ſo ſet as to make a very wide furrow ; and 
the plough that is to follow it, ought to 
have a narrower mold-board, ſo as to lift 
up the earth, looſened by its ſhare, to the 


top of the other furrow. But if the bot- 
tom be ſtiff, and there be any obſtruc- 
tions, inſtead of the ſecond plough, it will 
be more adviſeable to have it done hy 
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the ſpade. To do this, the whole length 
of the furrow ſhould be divided into e- 
qual portions, and allotted to different 
men, each perſon being obliged to have 
his portion cleared out by the time the 
plough comes round. This is not a very 
expenſive operation; as I have found that 
from ſix to ten men, in proportion to the 
hardneſs of the ſoil, and the alertneſs of 
the operators, will be ſufficient to looſen 
the bottom as faſt as one plough can turn 
over the ſurface; | | | 


The Miner, its uſes, But where the ſur- 
face ſoil is better than that which would 
come to be turned uppermoſt by the 
trenching proceſs, eſpecially if that differ- 
ence be eonſiderable, it may be prudent 
to omit it; but never omit the opening 
the ſoil to the propoſed depth, if it can 
be done at all. In this caſe, it will be 
adviſeable to make uſe of an implement 
chat has been lately introduced into Lan- 
caſhire, under the name of a Miner, It 
is a ſtrong kind of plough, having a ſhare 

Oo2 
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only, without a mold-hoard for raiſing 
the earth; ſo that it looſens, without turn- 
ing up the ſoil, (and to do this the more 
effectually, ſometimes two ſhares, or coul- 


ters, [cutters] are added.) This imple- 


ment is made to follow the plough in the 
ſame furrow, ſo as to penetrate to a con- 
ſiderable depth below the bottom of the 
furrow. I conſider this to be one of the 
moſt uſeful implements that has of late 


been introduced into the practice of ag- 


riculture, which every farmer, who has a 
ſoil capable of admitting it to work, ſhould 


A particular kind of wet foils, how to drain 
and cultivate. —1 am thus particular in ex- 
preſſing a ſolicitude about this deep looſe- 
ning of the mold, becauſe I have remark- 
ed innumerable bad effects that have re- 
ſulted from the general want of attention, 
which prevails throughout every part of 


the iſland to this particular. Where the 
mold has only been opened to the depth 


of a few inches above a ſtiff clay, or other 
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retentive ſubſoil, obſerve the conſequen- 
ces! Whenever rain falls in great quan- 
tities, a great part of it muſt be quickly 
carried off, or the ſoil will be drowned; 
and rendered unfit for the purpoſes of 
vegetation, in whatever ſtate it may be in 
other reſpects. For this reaſon, every far- 
mer is aware of the neceſſity of having a 
ſufficient number of open furrows upon 
all retentive ſoils, for carrying that ſuper+ 
fluous water as quickly and compleatly 
off the ground as poſſible. This water 
flows partly along the furface, until it falls 
into the | furrows, and it partly ſinks 
through the mold till it reach the furrow; 
but unleſs it be during very heavy daſhes 
of rain, the greateſt part of the moiſture 
ſinks gradually through the pervious mold; 
until it meets with the impervious ſub- 
ſtratum that lies below it. When the wa- 
ter reaches that ſubſtratum, it forms a 
kind of ſubterranean lake, which finds no 
iſſue, until by its gravity it forces for it- 
ſelf a paſſage laterally through the cran- 
nies of the mold, until it at laſt reaches; 
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the open furrows prepared for that pur- 
poſe; which afford it then a ready outlet, 
through which it can flow off the ground, 
In theſe circumſtances, it is obvious that 
the portion of the mold which hes im- 
mediately contiguous to the ſubſtratum, 
muſt be, for ſome inches in depth, more or 
leſs in proportion to the quantity of rain, 
and the tenacity of the ſoil, in a ſtate of 
bog or watery quagg, that is unfit for ſuſ- 
taining any of thoſe plants which it is the 
aim of the huſbandman to cultivate in this 
climate. In this ſtate, too, the mold there 
being ſo long foaked in water; and fo fre- 
quently drenched by it, muſt have every 
material it contains that is ſoluble in water 
compleatly waſhed out of it in a very ſhort 
time, and its particles ſo frequently and 
thoroughly ſoaked; as to reduce it to a 
kind of paſte, fitter to be converted into 
a brick on drying, than to become a fria- 
ble mold. If the earth be looſened by 
the plough, only for a few inches depth 
on the ſurfuce of ſuch ſoils, the whole of 
this paſting proceſs muſt take place among 
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the only mold in which the plants that 
grow upon it, can ſeek their nouriſhment z 
ſo that this ſoil muſt be at one time in 
the ſtate of a pap, that would be too thin 
for the mortar in a maſon's tub; and, at 
another time, it muſt be as dry, and near- 
ly as hard, as a ſun- made brick. In this 
condition, what ſort of crops can be ex- 
pected of any kind? It is this fort of 
management which, for the moſt part, 
is the cauſe of that kind of ſtarved un- 
productiveneſs of ſoil, which is known a- 
mong farmers: by the name of hide-bound, 
which many men believe it would be 
throwing away money to attempt to re- 
claim, And it is certainly true that, fo 
long as men ſhall continue the practice 
of ſuch ſcratching of plowing, they judge 
_ rightly. But under the ſyſtem of ma- 
nagement above deſcribed, many of theſe 
ſoils. may in time be rendered amongſt 
the moſt productive in the iſland, and 
with great profit too to the judicious ope- 
man; 1043 ot ooh THT 
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When the ſoil is opened up by the pro- 
ceſſes recommended above, it is rendered 
pervious to water to the whole of the 
depth to which it is looſened; while at 
the ſame time the water is allowed to 
find its way off the ground at a depth fo 
far below the ſurface, as not to injure 
that portion of the mold in which the 
principal roots of the plants abound. In- 
deed, a great part of that moiſture, in 
theſe circumſtances, never finds its way 
off the ground at all; but ſoaking gradu- 
ally downwards, that water, which, if it 
had only been allowed to ſink three inch- 
es, muſt ſoon have reached the bottom, 
and there have been regorged back upon 
the ſoil, will require at leaſt five times as 
long a period to ſink to fifteen inches 
deep, and in its progreſs will be only gra- 
dually moiſtening, inſtead of drenching 
the ſoil; ſo that if the rain-ſhall ſubſide 
before-it has reached the bottom, no part 
of that water will be carried off the field, 
unleſs what flows over the ſurface ; but it 
will there remain to moiſten the earth 
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only to a ſalutary degree, and, like the wa- 
ter in the ſtomach of the camel, will af 
ford a ſupply when drought comes on and 
parches the ſurface of the ground: for the 
deep fibres of the roots penetratitig down- 
wards, there will find moiſture, which thoſe 
near the ſurface' would then be deprived 
of, Thus does the practice recommend- 
ed operate alike as a cure for the exceſs 
of wet as of drought, and produces a 
healthy vegetation in all circamftances; 
One would wonder that ſeeing the effects 
of this proceſs ſo univerſally in our gar- 
dens, to which theſe owe in a great mea- 
ſure their ſuperior degree of fertility, — 
men ſhould fo ſeldom have adverted to 
the benefits they would derive from the 
ſame proceſs being extended to the fields. 
They ſee that in gardens, even where the 
ſoil is very retentive, good crops are pro- 
duced without water furrows at all, where- 
as, in fields of the ſame nature, they know 
that nothing of this ſort could be expected. 
The rationale of this phenomenon being 
now explained, it will be no longed my (- 
Vor, III. Pp. 
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tery to any one; and it is to be hoped. 
the Board of Agriculture will purſue fuch 
meaſures as ſhall render it practicable for 
the agriculturiſt to adopt 1t univerſally, 
where neceſlary ; which it certainly is not 

in his power to do, throughout the great- 
eſt part of England, under the WO 
ſyſtem of management. 


Deep plowing, on ordinary oc ꝗſions, not ne- 
egſſary.— But though the benefits to be 
derived from the opening up of the ſoil 
to the depth propoſed be very apparent. 
I conceive it by no means neceſſary to 
attempt to plough, on ordinary occaſions, 
to a great depth : On the contrary, unleſs 
| it be for very particular purpoſes, if the 
4 miner be from time to time employed for 
looſening the ſoil to a proper depth, I am 

ſatisfied that ſhallow plowing would be, 

for the moſt part, more beneficial than 
the reverſe. In that caſe, the ſurface ſoil, 
in which all ſeeds muſt germinate, and 
draw their nouriſhment for a confiderable 


period of their growth, will be rendered 
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much more fertile by the ſume quantity 
olf manure, than if it were mixed with a 
much greater depth of mold ; and as it is 
known that the fertilizing qualities of all 
manures are carried downward by moiſ- 
ture, where the ſoil is ſo porous as to ad- 
mit of a low abſorption of that water, 
that under-ſoil will be gradually becom- 
ing more fertile by, this proceſs, which 
will ſtill tend to nouriſh the crop. © From 
theſe confiderations, inſtead- of adviſing 
the manures to be buried to a great 
depth, by very deep plowing, I ſhould 
much rather recommend, when the trench. 
ing or mining proceſs is connected with 
it, that the plowing ſhould be of a mo- 
derate depth. Though on retentive ſoils, 
where that practice is omitted, deep plow- 
ing is doubtleſs extremely neceſſary. 


| Lime ought to be ſpread while in a dry po- 
dery flate—In every caſe, the foones the 
lime is laid upon the ſoil, after the trench- 
ing proceſs has been compleated and the 
furface ſmoothed, and the more quickly 
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and intimately it can be. blended with 

the mold, the better it will be on every 
account, For as the lime never acts till 
it becomes blended with the ſoil, and acts 
the more powerfully in proportion as this 
mixing is the more compleat, it ſhould be 
applied as early as poſlible, that it may 
have the full benefit of the ſubſequent 
plowings for blending it thoroughly. For 
the ſame reaſons, the lime ſhould always 
be ſpread while it is yet in its dry and 
powdery ſtate, and ſhould be plowed or 
harrowed in as ſoon as poſſible after it is 
ſpread, to prevent it running into clots 
by moiſture; as theſe become afterwards 
ſtoney maſſes that never can be properly 
divided. I take notice of this circum- 
Nance ſpecially, becauſe I have obſerved 
that it is a very common practice to lay 
down lime that has been brought home 
in the ſtate of ſhells, in heaps to ſlack by 
the air; in which caſe, it ſeldom fails to 
be converted into the clotty ſtate I here 
reprehend ; and in which it will not pro- 
duce the ſame eflect upon the foil that 


% 
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half the quantity of lime, judiciouſly ap- 
plied, would have done. To lay down 
the ſhells where water can, be had for 
lacking them, and driving the lime to 
the field as ſoon. as flacked, can uſually 
be done at a ſmall additional expence, 
which will be repaid more than an hun- 
dred fold by the ſuperior luxuriance per- 
haps of even the very firſt crop only: ſo 
that the contrary practice is ertrag 
uneconomical. 


* urnip a proper crop for unmellowed ſoils. 

No crop ſucceeds better on harſh un- 
mellowed foils than turnip. Perhaps it 
thrives better on theſe, with a ſufficiency. 
of manures, than on thoſe ſoils that have 
been long under cultivation. This is 
therefore the beſt crop for the N on all 
newly broke up waſtes, thatare not of too 
clayey a nature. It not only mellows the 
foil even perhaps more than a fallow, but 
affords a great deal of dung, which is an 
article of ineſtimable value in enterpri- 
ſes of this kind. It is a great miſtake to 


. 
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ſuppoſe that turnips will grow only upon 


light land: they thrive exceedingly well 


on ſtiff loams. Even upon clayey ſoils, 


as good turnips can be reared as on any, 
other, particularly the Swediſh kind, cal 


led ruta baga ; * but the difficulty of car- 


o Perhaps turnips can be reared to a larger ſize on 
clayey lands than any other, if merely the rearing them 
to a greater ſize were to be adverted to; of which the 
ſollowing well authenticated fact will afford a ſufficient 
proof, Mr Campbell of Shawfield occupies a farm at Wood - 
hall, near Glaſgow, conſiſting of a ſtrong clayey ſoil, upon 
which he bad ſome turnips laſt ſeaſon (crop 1795,) of a 
ſize that attrafted the notice of every perſon who ſaw 
them. One day an argument having ariſea among the 
gentlemen at table, about the greateſt weight to which a 
turnip could be raiſed, and opinions varying very much 
on this ſubject, Mr Campbell ordered one of the largeſt 
of his turnips to be pulled and weighed, This was done; 
and moſt part of the company were very much ſurpriſed on 
finding that it weighed full {arty pounds, On ſearching, . 
however, with greater care, through the field at a future 
period, when they had attained a greater growth, one tur- 
nip was found which, when perfeQly: cleaned from earth 
and rubbiſh of any fort, weighed Start ans younDs av, 
A BALY, This turnip was kept for ſome time, and repeat - 
edly weighed before many different perſons ; among the 
laſt of whom was the Duke of Argyll, who ſaw it weigh. 
ed ſome weeks after it had been taken up, when it was 
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rying them off from ſuch ſoils is an ob» 
jeQion to their culture on that kind of 
ground g. By conſuming the turnips in 
the end of autumn, and early in winter, 


found to have loſt juſt half a pound; it weighing Wh n0 
more than fixty-three pounds neat. Many perſons are now 
alive who ſaw this turnip weighed, and can cottect me if 

1 miſ-ſtate the fat, which I ſhould not have ventured to 
do, but upon the very beſt authority ; for it is fo great that 
Lam ſenſible it will occaſion ſome ſarpriſe. I record it 
here with ſatisfaction, for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe it af» 
fords the cleareft proof that turnips can be reared well on 
clay ey Jolle, as I have often experienced; and ſecond, that 
turnips are reared in Scotland to a larger fize in general 
than perhaps in any other country, as I had ventured to 
hint at in the agricultural ſurvey of Aberdeenſhire, pub» 
liſted by the Board of Agriculture. 


F Turhtips may be carried off even u clayey Toſl, with- 
out poaching i», by the following contrivance, Let the 
turnips be ſown in, drills at a convrnient diſtance for horſe. 
hoeing, ſay three feet, and let them be properly. earthed 
up for the laſt time to as great, a depth as the plough can 
go; let care be then taken that no clods be ſuffered to te- 
main in the bottom of the furrow,' to detain the water 
when rain falls. If this be carefully attended, the rain will 
run clear off as ſoon as it falls; aud that wet poachyneſs, 
Which is frequent on ſuch lands, will be in a great meaſure 
prevented. Let no animals of any fort come upon the 
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this inconvenience may be greatly dimi- 
niſhed; and though the profit to be de- 
rived from them, at that ſeaſon of the 
year, is leſs than if they could be reſer- 
ved till farther on in winter, it deſerves 
to be well conſidered whether this crop, 
with all the inconveniences attending it, 


field after this laſt hoeing, till the turnips are to be carried 
off, | 

Have a cart provided, of the nature of a waggon, having 
three wheels, two on one end, placed at ſix feet aſunder, 
and one at the other end, exactly in the middle line of the 
cart; of courſe the two firſt wheels will ſtretch over two 
rows, and the wheels go exactly in the outſide furrows of 
theſe ; the other wheel will go in the furrow in the mid- 
dle that divides the two ridges. This cart may be drawn 
by one horſe, or by two, one before the other ; the hor- 
ſes will go in the middle. In this way, neither the hor- 
ſes nor the wheels will touch the plowed land ; the cart 
being introduced at one end, and drawn along the courſe 
of the ſame ridges as far as is neceſſary for loading the 
cart. When it is loaded, the horſe or hoiſes ſhould be 
unyocked, (the cart reſting as a waggon on its wheels,) 
and turned about, be then yocked at the other end of the 
cart, and fo return in the ſame tract in which they came. 
Care ſhould be taken, in general, to draw the loaded cart 
down the hill, not only becauſe of the eafineſs of the 
_ dravght, but alſo becauſe the wheels will make a cleat 
tract, to ſerve as a good water-furrow afterwards, 


* 
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may not he more beneficial, in the parti> 


cular caſe under e. than any 
other. 


Tureips ſhould he run early.rreln all caſes 


of this nature, the turnips ought to be 
drilled, and thoroughly hoxſe-hoed, The 
dung ſhauld be applied in the drills im- 


mediately before ſowing. It is unnegeſ 


fary to be mare particular here, in regard 
to the culture of this crop. I ſhall only 


barely obſerve, that it is of great uſe, in 


every caſe of this nature, to ſow the tur- 
nips very early in June; as thus. the crop 


will never fail to be much larger then if 


ſown later. The apprehenſion that early 
ſown turnips run ſooner to ſeed in the ſpring, 
than thoſe that were ſown later, is a mere 


| groundleſs chimera, that has too long dif- 


graced our books of agriculture. If tur- 
nips do not ſhoot during the ſummer in 
which they are ſown, (which will ſeldom 
happen, if not ſown before the middle of 


May,) they will be juſt as e 
* e 
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in the ſpring, „ eee ee eee 
Auguſt or September. 


Two crops of turnips may be taken in ſucceſ- 
Aon. Turnips are fo uſeful an article in 
improving waſte lands, that, in many ca- 
ſes, it may be adviſeable to take even two 
crops of theſe in ſucceſſion, from the ſame 
land, one year after the other. This will 
reduce it into fine tilth, and render it in 
excellent condition to be laid down with 
graſs ſeeds, along with the firſt corn crop. 


© Peaſe of wetches may be ſown on iff ſoils, 
where turnips cannot be ventured, 
peaſe or vetches may be adopted in their 
ſtead. This never ſhould be attempted, 
except in ſtiff ſoils ; And here, thoſe kinds 
which run much to haulm ſhould be pre- 
ferred. The longer the lime has been 
applied to the ground, and the more tho- 
roughly it has been mixed with the foil 
before the turnips are ſown, the better. 
"The dung ſhould be plowed in with the 
| ſeed furrow. The ſeed may be either 
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drilled or ſown broad caſt; but if there is 
no danger of their failing, broad-caſt is 


fully as ad viſeable. Potatoes alſo may be 


advantageouſly reared as a firſt crap! ons | 


waſte lands, in many caſes.” 11K 1: 


7 U 
4 w* 4 * 


Oats fucceed well on crude foils, —The cul - 


miferous crop that ſucceeds beſt on un- 
mellowed new ground, is oats. If the 
ground has been ſufficiently manured, 


this crop will ſeldom fail to be an abun».  - 


dant one, even where the culture has not, 
been fo perfect as could be wiſhed, If 
the ſoil has been made very mellow, bar- 
ley will alſo ſucceed tolerably. Rye, I have 
been told, does very well, and may on ſome 
occaſions be adopted, where a market for 
it can be found; but, upon the whole, 
oats will, in moſt caſes, prove the moſt 


profitable crop. It frequently happens 


in England, that wheat is ſown for the 
firſt crop, after even an imperfect fallow, 
No farmer can ſurely ſtand in need of 
directions how to manage ground that can 
produce a good crop of wheat under e 


Qq 2 


* 
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circumſtances. It is a ſevere reflection 
upon the country to ſay, that any land, of 
a quality that can afford a tolerable crop 
of wheat in theſe circumſtances, ſhould 
© have been ſuffered to remain till our time 
under the diſgraceful denomination of 


Graf ſeeds ſhould be fown with the firſt corn 
crop. —Along with the firſt corn crops 
where the improver of waſte lands has not 
the conveniency of an adjoining farm ro 


permit the newly cultivated lands being 


continued for ſome time in corn, as al- 
ready ſpecified, graſs ſeeds ſhould be ſown, 
with an intention to allow the field to re- 
main in grafs till the whole portion of 
waſte has been brought under culture. 
After which the ſkilful farmer, if he ſee 
ir neceſſkry, may go over it with a Tecond 
ſeries of dreffings to make it {till richer 
graſs than before. But it is foreign to 
our purpoſe, to 3g this if dee farther. 
in this Py. * 


l 
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The kinds of graſs ſeed I would adviſe 
to be ſown in theſe circumſtances, are 
white clover, (ten pounds,) yellow clover, 
(ten pounds,) and clean rye graſs ſeeds, 
(two buſhels per acre.) If yarrow ſeeds 
were to be bought, I ſhould adviſe four 
or five Ib. of theſe to be added; diminiſh- 
ing, in that caſe, half a buſhel of the rye 
graſs : and if it were ſpungy moſſy land, 
tending to damp, fix or eight Ib. of rib. 
graſs may be ſubſtituted in place of fo 
much of the yellow clover. The poa 
graſſes, and ſome others, are good; but 
there is a difficulty in procuring the ſeeds, 
which 1 fear will not be eaſily overcome. 
My reaſon for omitting red clover 1s, 
not that it would not proſper in ſuch 
ſoils: for in theſe circumſtances it would 
thrive very well; but becauſe it is a ſhort 
lived plant, and ſoon dies out; and as its 
broad leaves, where it does thrive, over- 
ſhadow the other graſſes, it is apt to choak 
them; ſo that when it wears out, it lea ves 
the ſoil bare of plants, which encourages 
weeds and uſeleſs graſſes to come up in 
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its ſtead: but as it is an excellent graſs 
for ſoiling horſes, if cut and uſed green 
during the ſummer, as much ground may 
be ſown with red clover as ſhall be ſuffi- 
- cient. for their uſe, if the undertaker fo 
incline ; but never omit a ſmall ſprink- 
ling of rye-graſs among it, which will 
not only augment the quantity of pro- 
- duce, but alſo bring it ſome weeks more 
early in the ſpring than it would have 
been. | 


Riyearraſi recommended.—1 am alſo, aware 
of the averſion that ſome perſons have a- 
gainſt rye-graſs : but as I am ſatisfied, 
from long experience and accurate obſer- 
vation, that there is no ſufficient founda- 
tion for this prejudice, I ſhould think I 
betrayed the truſt repoſed in me, did 1 
allow it to influence me on the preſent 
occaſion. Beſides the recommendation 
of this graſs, from the facility of obtain- 
ing its ſeeds, it has ſo many other valua- 
ble qualities to recommend it, that F con- 
| der every circumſtance which tends ta . 
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eircumſoribe its uſe as a national misfor- 
tune. It is a graſs that is liked almoſt by 
every domeſtic animal above all others. 
It ſprings up very early in the ſeaſon, 
furniſhes a vaſt abundance of herbage, 
and thrives on almoſt every foil, On 
very poor lands, indeed, it produces a 
much more ſcanty crop than on ſuch as 
are richer ; and on all ſuch- occaſions, if 


it be not eaten down very cloſs in the 6 


beginning of the ſeaſon, it is apt to run 
up to ſeed; after which the ſtalks, like the 
ſeed ſtalks of every other kind of gramen 
I know, are diſreliſhed by cattle. Under 
the management of a ſloven, then, it may 
be allowed to run to waſte ; as the beſt paſ- 
tures even in Romney marſh may be alſo, 
if not adverted to in time; to the great de- 
triment of the owner. But if it be hard e- 
nough ſtocked, eſpecially in the ſpring, which 
is not a matter of great difficulty, it will 
continue to afford ſweet and ſucculent 
herbage throughout the whole remaining 
part of the ſeaſon: ſo that he who ſuffers 
by tlis neglect has only himſelf to blame, 
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and not the plant he has jnjudcionly 
cultivated. | 

Some perſons will <5 le chink, oho 
quantity of ſeeds above recommended, 
more than necellary, Certainly leſs 
might do ; but experience has taught me 
that, on an average, more profit will be 
derived from this abundant ſeceding, | 
than the reverſe. 

The practice of ſowing all kinds of 
rubbiſh promiſcuouſly, under the name 
of hay ſeeds, is now ſo univerſally explod- 
ed, by all ſenſible men who have had op- 
portunities of being fully informed, as 
renders it unneceſſary for me to ſay any 
thing particular on that . N 


Burnbating, . in 1which it may be ſucceſi- 
Fully adopted. Where the ſurface of waſte 
| grounds to be improved is covered with 
a thick coat of the nardus Aridta, and oth- 
er dry benty kinds of graſs, it will often 
prove beneſicial to pare and burn that 
ſurface ;. and, therefore, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, a good economiſt ought not to 


- 
* 


the commencement "of the 


: 
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gyerlpok this mean of forwarding his. o- 
perations. 1am, no, ſtranger to the pre. 


judice that prevails among many writers 
of the preſent day . this practice 
877725 


but this, I, conceive, in à great, m Ken 
owes its origin ro.haſly obſervation, , which 


does not admit of ee 
petween the proper uſe 3 and che abuſe « 0 
this practice. It is A. undoubted fa, 
confirmed by the experience of many 
practical Ae that e on many poor foils, 
a crop may be. thus obtained much more 
abundant than, could be o obtained without 
151 This fact, and it is an important one, 


is admitted even by thoſe v who pcs the 


any kind, der jadicjous management, | 


ee. 


is one of the moſt certain means o of lay- 


ing the foundation far future craps ; z and 


Lats 


in enltiyating w: waſte grounds, i If is a great 


2 DTD 
point gained to obtain, 4 fa. , Crap 8b, 
operations. | 


Ten Beth; EM 4 
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* Burning = not conſume the meld, nor + chinge 


ib foil of waſte grounds for the worſe —As 


to the idea, which ſeems to influence the 
opinion of many of theſe writers, that 


| this practice tends to deſtroy the ſoil it- 


ſelf, and thus to render it thinner than it 


would be, it plaioly originates from miſe 
conception ; and 1s directly contradicted 
by experience. No kind of earth, pro- 


perly ſo called “, # is capable of being con- 
ſumed by fire. All that the fire does, in 


the proceſs of denſiring, or burn-beaking, as 


it is,indiſcriminately called, is to conſume 
the dried vegetable fibres which were in- 


termixed among the ſoil ; during which 
| proceſs a ſmall proportion of alkaline falt 


is generated, which is known to act very 


; powerfully as a manure ; and the earth 


that was entangled. among theſe Toots, - 
in conſequence of the incineration, is 


| dried, and reduced to a powdery Nate, 
but neither is deſtroyed. nor | reduced in 


* 


„ . B. 1 exclude "2 IPOS 
from the claſs of earths properly ſo denominated 3 , fp that 
it is to be here canſidered as an exception. 
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van tity... The qualities of this extth 
n indeed, by this procets, be fome- 
times a little altered; but, in the circum» 
ances! here ſlated, that alteration, it ſhould 
ſeem, could ſeldom be for the worle. The 
"Lind of earth that is the moſt altered by 
© the action of fire, is clay. Inſtead of ro- 
walning ſuſceptible of being yery.t much 
 Jofiened by water, clay, by this] . proceſs, 
9 ts rendered incapable of being thus acted 
1 upon. A ſmall proportion of powdery 
brick earth thus obtained, wird with 
dhe getentive mold, has evidently a bene- 
« ficial tendency to divide it, and render the 
_ Hderarions, make me 2 * to the ſide of- 
experience, in this caſe, with leſs diff 
cult than 1 otherwiſe might have done ; 
And I ſhould have no hefitation in recom- 
175 mending the practice as beneficial, in the 
- Circumſtances above ſpecified, * 


| n "The furface only may be bowed; though the 
ai be deep plowed-s —The greateſt objection 
doit in this caſe, iethe difficulty of ſtirring 

Rr 5 


— „ 
T 47 N 


2 both theſe purpoles : at once, a kim 


th ob 0 rie lobe 


1 214 *in. | 
the m dto's TO EIT depth. before the 
e Js effcfted; for "exp jence 


Fra confirms. the x propriety of 1 giv- 
only a a very. Jight plowing after that 
"—_—- "before the ſeeds. are ſowri. To 


Rog! 


plough mi ght be caſi ly contrived, which. 
weng pare off che ſurface where the 
ground was free of ſtones, to a moderate 
thickness, and, by bring a horizontal 
_ ledge Feen beyond the bottom of A 
part of the mold-board, thus carry the 
thin fwardy ſurface over the open furrow. 
do che right hand fide, and lay it on the 
top of the Karth that bad been turned 
over ' beyond 3 it, as ; ſhall juſt now be de- 
N After the ſurface has 33 
pared off and diſpofed of, another] 
| ſhould follow i in the fame tract, and on 
| the bottom earth over into the open für- 
row, on the right-hand Tide, as in 'com- 
mon ploying ; ; and this may be deepened - 
by the ſpade, or otherwiſe, to any degree 
__ thought neceflary, without buying the. 
bud 1 the Tina leſt TIS _ "By this 
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male of nnungement ie fear may be 
urtedandbürbtpet EAN well; atid the earth 


that Tard de pfopefly burnt and ſpread 
in We time, au If” Une be mited with 


"it, and Alightly flowed in for turnips, an 
abandant crop will thitsbe'vbtaiged *the 
it year, withöüt utty ding. This good 
erop of tiitnipe wilt 
tity of dung, while the'foil will, in the 
meattime, de more mellowed than if it 
had been left under a bare ſumtmer- al- 
"low. If the Tame field be next year dung- 
ed and ſown with turnips, it (will afford 
a ſtill more abundant crop; atid the ſoil 
vill by this time be reduced into the 
moſt excellent tilth for being laid into 
"graſs with the fuccerding'eotn <rop; after 
which it muſt de the farmer's fault, if 


ever in future it can be put out of order. 


It is not, however, my province here to 
proceed farther'in the mode of ny | 
| Une of aug 2 | 25 


1% 


3 
„ H 


be properly lodftnelar the fame time. I 


afford a great quan- 


* 
= 
” 
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27 Burning, old corn land: may. prove. bureful. 
But although I. conſider the practice of 
burning the ſurface of barren waſte ſoils, 
vbieh are not of a coſy nature, ,whers- 
- \ ever the plants on the ;ſurface are abun- 
dant, as exceedingly beneficial, .1 con- 
feſs | have my doubts. about the propri- 
ety of extending this practice to ſugh | 
foils as have been already fertilized by 
-manures and brought into. propor tilrh. 
All kinds of earth, though they be in their 
original flats, hen dug From a great 
depth, infertile, become more fertile by 
degrees, on being expoſed to the air on the 
ſurface, when impregnated by manures, 
and the gradual rotting of the roots of 
plants that grow upon them, along with 
the intermixture of the remains of animals 
which die there; They are thus in time con- 
verted into that kind of ſubſtance which 
we call vegetable mold. This vegetable 
mold, then, is neither a ſimple earth, nor a 
mixture of any number of ſimple earths 
together. But it is ſuch a mixture, im- 
pregnated with the remains of animal and 
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a matters united with hem. 


Theſe remains of organiſed bodies com- 


municate ſomething to the ſoil of an ap- 
parently oily or mueilaginous nature. A- 
long with the fertility which it is ſeen to 
acquire, theſe give it a more friable tex- 
ture, and a greater facility than it origi- 
nally poſſeſſed, of abſorbing water in a 
proper manner, and retaining it to a oer- 
tain degree. Now, there ſeems to be little 
reaſon to doubt that fire tends to alter, 
Aeſtroy, or diſſipate this mucilaginous 


quality which the mold derives from the 


ſpontaneous corruption of organiſed bo- 
dies. 80 that wherever the ſoil has been 
gradually fertilized by this proceſs, there 
ſeems reaſon to fear that the burning of 
irs ſward will rather mw n than 
| Beeck 5 5 
Zut while I thus FEI as 1 28 
J can, the reaſons that would make me 
doubt of the propriety of the practice of 
burning, in theſe circumſtances it ĩs pru· 
Per the reader ſhould be at the ſame 
time warned chat theſe are only reaſams 


= 
— —— ͤ —U—'F4 — — 


ws which I have had innumerable practical | 
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fur doubting, but by no means rules for 
caſions be deduced from well authentt-, 
cCated facts alone; and 1 have had 29.027; 
portunity of meeting with any facts 1 
could rely upon, that either tend to con- 
firm. or-to refute; this mode of reaſoning. I : 
give it, therefore, as merely hypothetical, 
and; as ſerving to direct the attention to 
a proper object of experizyental enquiry, 
and nothing mere. Human reaſon is by 
far too fallacious a guide to be pelied up; 
on in matters of this kind, as a practical 
diroctar ; though it is an excellent aſſiſtant 
for leading TI PE drain | 
of e 


Zurning waſp ful a 1 As 
I do not ſpeak with the ſame referve in 
regard to the impropriety of burning 2205 
ſoils ; of the very hurtful tendency, of 


propfs.' In this caſe, it is not the plants 
which grow upon it, but the very ſub- 
dance itſelf chat ſerved as a foil on which 
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the plants grew, chat is totally deſtroyed by 
incineration. This ſubſtance is, by burn- 
beaking, amazingly diminiſhed in quanti- 
ty; and the little that remains, inſtead of 
ſoil, after this deſtructive proceſs, is an 
inert earth, which is more unſit for the 


purpoſes of vegetation than any othen 


that has ever fallen under my obſer va 
tion, I therefore conſider the burning 
of this kind of ſoil as in all caſes: perni- 
cious; but particularly ſo, where there is 
no certain means of eaſily ſtopping the 
combuſtion, after a thin paring of the 
ſurface-ſward has been conſumed; and 
to ſtop it juſt there is, I know, a thing 
that is next to impracticable. For the 
proper means of meliorating peat, and 
converting it into fertile foil, I beg leave 
to refer the reader to a practical treatiſe 
on peat moſs, lately publiſhed by me; as 
it would take up too much room to re- 
capitulate the whole proceſs in this place. 
It is only neceſſary here to obſerve, that 
of all the kinds of barren waſtes, the imy 
provement of this variety, under a judi- 
Vox. III, 8 
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cious ſyſtem of management, can be ef- 
fected with perhaps leſs difficulty than 
that of any other. 


. - Stiff clayey ſoils difficult to be brought into 

eultivation,—The moſt hopeleſs ſoil for an 
unlucky adventurer to begin to work up- 
on, while it is yet in a rude and unpro- 
ductive ſtate, is that of a ſtiff, coherent, 
obdurate clay. This kind of ſoil, though 
it be phyſically capable of being rendered 
perhaps the moſt productive of any that 
can be found; requires, when in a poor 
ſtate, ſuch nicety of management, ſuch 
repeated additions of manures in vaſt 
quantities, and ſuch an enormous expence 
in the cultivation of it, as to make any 
man of ſound ſenſe heſitate about engag- 
ing in attempting to improve it at all, un- 
leſs under very particular circumſtances, 
When circumſtances, however, are fa- 
vourable, it may be ſometimes done un- 
der the care of a very ſkilful operator, 
with great advantage. 
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The expence of cultivating ſuch ſoils often 
proves ruinous,—In every poſſible combi- 
nation of circumſtances, where a whole 
farm conſiſts of this kind of ſoil, it muſt 
be managed at a vaſt expence. On ac- 
count of the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil, the imple- 
ments of agriculture muſt be ſtrong and 
weighty, and, of courſe, the ſtrength re- 
quired to draw them muſt be great, But 
this 1s not the worſt evil. On account of 
the neceſſity of catching the moſt favour- 
able tid * for labouring the ſoil, or of looſ- 


In a practical treatiſe of this nature, it js impoſſible 
to avoid vfing technical phraſes, without employing great 
circumlocution. But technical phruſes are ſometimes of 
a local nature, and in danger of not being generally un- 
derſtood. The words Tilth and Tid may be of that na- 
ture, for which reaſon they require to be explained. 

Tilth has always a reference to the ſtate of the foil re- 
ſpecting manures and culture, Wheg it is richly impreg. 
nated with manures, and well divided by means of good 
culture, it is ſaid to be in good ih; or in bad tilth, whey 
the reverſe, | 

Tid has always a reference to the flate the foil haz 
been in, chiefly as reſpecting wetneſs or dryneſs at the 
time of labouring. It has been found by experience, tha, 
whatever ſtate ground may be in at a particular time, az 
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ing-the whole crop, the time of plowing is 
limited to a very few weeks only; ſo that 
to perform the ſame quantity of work up- 
on this kind of ſoil in a proper manner, will 
require more than ten times the number 
of ſervants and beaſts of labour, that would 


be wanted on a farm of equal extent, con- 


ſiſting of light friable mold: ſo that if the 
operator has not ſome other way of em- 
ploying his force in the intervals, they 


muſt be idle; which will ſoon eat up the 


profits that can be derived from the moſt 
abundant crops. To diminiſh this ex- 
pence, the unfortunate operator ſome- 
times finds himſelf tempted to try to la- 
bour his ground when it is nat in the moſt 


to filth, if it be laboured when very wet, or ſubjected to a 


deluge of rain, under particular circumſtances, immediate- 


Iy after plowing, the eſſects of the former good culture 


will in a great meaſure be deſtroyed ; and the ſucceeding 
crop, which, if this ſtirring in improper circumſtances had 
been avoided, would have been abundant, —will, in con- 
ſequence of this circutnſtance, be very poor. A farmer, 
in this caſe, would ſay, that the land had got a very bad 
rid or, where the ſeaſon when labouring, and immediately 
after it, was very favourable, he would call it 2 good 774. 
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proper circumſtances as to tid, which in- 
fallibly diminiſhes his crop to an aſtoniſſ- 
ing degree. In this way, I have known 
ſeveral unlucky perſons reduced to bank- 


ruptcy in farming foils, that undiſtin- 


guiſhing obſervers would call ſoils of the 
beſt quality; becauſe they would ſome- 


times ſee upon them the moſt weighty 
| crops they had ever obſerved.- Theſe 


people do not advert, that though a guinea 
be a very good thing, the man who is o- 
bliged to pay two and twenty ſhillings 
for every one of them that he obtains, 
will very ſoon be reduced to the neceſſity 
of purchaſing no more of them. 


If a little of that kind of Riff land can 


be joined as an appendage to a farm of 


conſiderable extent of light friable mold, 


it may become a valuable addition to it 
becauſe the operator will thus have em- 
ployment for his ſervants and beaſts at all 


times, and when the proper tid arrives for 
labouring his {iff lands, he can turn his 


whole force upon it, ſo as to labour it juſt 
in the nick of time that is neceſſary to 
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_ inſure a ſuperabundant crop. Under theſe 
. circumſtances, ſuch land, in the hands of 
a ſkilful farmer, becomes a treaſure of 
great value: but it is only under circum- 
ſtances ſimilar to this, that the full bene- 
fit can ever be derived from ſuch a ſoil. 


More need not here be ſaid on the ſub- 
ject of improving lands of this tos 


by means of tillage. 
III. 


On the cultivation of waſte lands 
— with a farm. 


A. that has been ſaid above reſpects 
the improvement of waſte lands when 
they are connected with an adjoining 
farm, or in other circumſtances where 
animal dung can be brought upon them 
from without. If no recourſe can be 
had but to the waſte land itſelf for ani- 
mal manures, its improvement becomes 
mach more difficult; and other meaſures 
for accompliſhing it muſt be adopted. 
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Temporary meaſures neceſſary to be adopted 
at the beginning of ſuch operations —If a man 
were to form a deliberate plan of ſetting 
himſelf down upon an extenſive uproduc- 
tive waſte, with a view to cultivate it, he 
would find himſelf under very uncom- 
fortable circumſtances for ſome time at 
the firſt, whatever were the amount of 
his funds. Houſes muſt be in the firſt 
place erected, and ſome of the land muſt 
be cultivated; but where is he to find 
food for ſuſtaining the beaſts that are ne- 
ceſſary for theſe operations, before his 
crops come 1n'to furniſh that food ? This 
is a very ſerious conſideration, to which 
he muſt advert, and which muſt be obvi- 
ated before he begins his operations,-oth- 
erwiſe he will be ſubjected to great diffi- 
_ culties, beſides accumulated expences 
and loſſes, that may prove ruinous. In 
general, he will find it ſafeſt for him, and 
cheapeſt, to prevail upon ſome of the 
neareſt farmers to perform ſome of theſe 
neceſſary initiatory operations for hire, 
on ſuch terms as he can engage them; 
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and keep as few beaſts of labour of his 
on as poſhble, until he get ſome crops 
to ſuſtain them. In this cafe he muſt 
content himſelf at firſt with doing 
not what he could wiſh, but what he 
can do; ſo that he may be obliged to 
take a crop or two, perhaps, without 

dunging, after liming only: but from 
this mode of procedure he ſhould deſiſt 
the moment he can find abundant ſub- 
fiſtence for his working beaſts; and begin 
as ſoon as poſſible” to put his fields into 
ſubſtantial good order, by dunging thoſe 
fields that have been limed, and laying 
them into graſs. Whenever he has got 
abundance of food for his working beaſts, 
his greateſt difficulty is overcome; and 
provided his purſe holds out, he may then 
go on without much difficulty, by adhe- 
ring to the following plan of procedure. 


The natural produce of waſte lands conſum- 
ed by ſheep.—There are very few ſoils ſo 
barren but they afford ſome herbage up- 
on which animals of one ſort or other 
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ty Be fulltined: Sheep ate the ſtock 
thar ate belt fitted for the mis barren 
ſoils; and the reating of ſheep, in gutiets 
al, is the uſe to which ſich ſoils ate aps 
plied in theit natutal ſtare. A fürm of 
ſuch bate paſture, to be capable of ſuſ- 
taining à flock of ſheep ſo large as to pity 
for the expetice of 4 ſxilful ſhepherd to 
attetid them, without which no ſheep cut 
ever thrive, muſt be of vety confierable 
vxtent; But whatevet be its extent, if 
the dung of theſe creatures be properly 
collected, and judictoufly applied, along 
with lime, aided by à fkilful tutte and 
good management, it will furniſh the 
tneans of gradüally melierating the foil, 
and retiderling it mots productive of grats 
tis Well as Coftt, than it ever could have 
been under that ſlovenly ſyſtem of na- 
nagement, which the bats to imptove- 
ment already enutfiefated Have rendered. 
almoſt univerſal, 

A ſlovenly practice being once intro- 

Auced, it is found that inzceurate idens 

come to be ſpontaneouſly engrafted . 
Vor, III. Tt 
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it., All, mankind know, that if animal 


dung, be laid upon any ſoil in ſufficient 
quantities, and properly worked into it, 
the ſoil will be rendered much more pro- 
ductive than it would have been with- 
out it: and if, when it is once brought 
into that productive ſtate, it be then laid 
into graſs, that patch will continue for an 
indefinite number of years, much more 
fertile than the adjacent ground of the 
very ſame quality, that has not been dung- 
ed. | | 
From this fact, which every perſon in 
the country has had an opportunity of 
obſerving *, a neceſſary conſequence is, 
that every ſoil on which animals of any 
kind are ſuſtained, muſt either be in a 
continual ſtate of progreſſive melioration, 
or the effects of the dung of the animals 
muſt be loſt through ſome. unobſerved 
kind of miſmanagement. | 
»The little gardens made by induſtrious cottagers, 
which are to be ſeen in many places, on very unprodutive 
waſtes, afford the moſt ſatisfaRory examples of the ſed here 
ſtated, £ 
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M o aft ef 
ment.—To render this propoſition palpa- 
ble, ſuppoſe a ſheep-farm that is capa. 
ble of ſupporting one thouſanid'ſheep;”' It 


has been aſcertained by repeated expe- 
rience, that if rhe dung of that thouſand” 
ſheep be carefully collected into one maſs,” 
it will be ſufficient to manure one acre” 
each day in a very proper manner ** nor 
do I ſuppoſe any farmer will not be ready 
to admit, that, if the dung thus produced 
were properly mixed with the ſoil, and 
| the field then immediately laid don 
into gruaſs, without being exhauſted by 
corn crops, the graſs upon ſuch dung- 
ed fields would be ſo much augmented in' 
quantity; as to be, o an average, upon 
ſuch poor foils, capable of ſuſtaining one 
ſheep at leaſt per acre, more than it could | 
have done without thar en aan 


t „ 0d be 
This is the gengrsl er in thoſe counties, N. 
the ſheep-ſold bas been long uſed, I myſclf am inclined 
© to think it could not dung ſo much: On that polat 1 win 
not diſpute. The general concluſion” will be the ſame, 
whether it be ſuppoſed to be above or, below.” the truth. 
It muſt vary in different caſes. 
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IF this be admitted, it will follow, that 
as the thouſind ſheep would afford dung 
for 365 acres in a year, the melioration 
ofthg ſoil in the courſe of one year, ſhould. 
be equal ta the feed of 365 ſheep. 89 
that in the ſecond year, it ſhoyld, inſtead 
of 1609 ſheep, be capable of ſupporting 
136g „ and, in the third year, an addi- 
tion of more than 365 might be made to 
that ; and ſo on, in a progreſſion erde 
ing to 4 geometrical ratio. . 
That no ſuch melioration as this rakes 
place in/practice, is very obviqus: on the 
cantrary, it is well known that many waſtes, 
can ſuſtain po moze beaſts at preſent, than 
they cauld have d, Perhaps a thouſand 
years ago, Hence It follows, that the 
dung which has/heen dropped from theſe. 
animals during the whole of that period, 
has been diſſipated and loſt; which, if it 
had been judiciouſly managed, might 
have been the means of a great ameliora- 
tion during that time. 
I do nat pretend to ſay, that it * prac - 
ticable for any man to collect al the dung 
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of the ſheep paſtured under any circum · 
ſtances, ſq as to apply it in the manner 
above, deſcribed, to the immediate ame» 
lioxation of the ſoil in the direct manner 
above ſpecified ; and therefare am not fa 
chimerigal as to 1nfinuate, that an amoli, 
oration, to the above degree, though phy- 
ſically poſſible. is morally practicable in 
any caſe. Under every ſyſtem af mas 
nagement, ſame waſte muſt be una void- 
ably incurred, becauſe ſume part af the 
dung muſt be caſually dropped. All I wiſh: 
to inculcate is, that wherever dung is al- 
lowed to be dropped at random on the 
fields, under the ejrcumſtances ſpecified, - 
it either tends nat at all to meliorate-the 
ſo1l, or to da it in ſuch a flight degree, as 

not to be in the leaſt perceptible *; Of 
_ courſe it follows, that the leſs dung that 
is ſuffered ie be vaſted in this way, the 


For farther partievlar eſgoſiing e =: of 
this kind of inattention, ia different circumſtances, ſce the 
following Effay on the  cxconomical att 167, Bi of . 
products of a farm, 
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better it muſt be for the general improve 
ment of the country, and the welfare of 
the community at large; and that, of 
courſe, the neglect of this neceſſary at- 
tention is highly uneconomical; though 
it has been ſo little adverted to, that I 
make no doubt but nine out of ten who 
mall read this, will feel themſelves diſpo- 
ſed to deny the concluſion I draw, though 
they can neither produce a fact, nor a 
ſolid argument to invalidate it. I write 
however for the information of thoſe 
who ſhall have the patience to lend an 
unprejudiced and attentive car, and not 
_ vith a view to obtain the „ - -19-rpe of 
the inattentive.' FM 
The folding of ſheep has been practiſed 
for many ages, and ſtill is practiſed in 
many parts of Britain with much benefit 
to the owners of flocks, though it has not 
been any where that I know of attended 
to, with a view to the ſteady and pro- 
greſſive amelioration of waſte grounds ; 
for the effecting of which the following 
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directions may be found of ſome uti- 
lity. * in 10 80 


: Lime ſhould be conjoined with it. ſcru- 


ple not again to repeat it, for it cannot 
be too ſtrongly inculcated, that lime, or 
other calcareous matter, applied in large 
quantities, muſt form the baſis of all radi- 
cal improvements on waſte lands. Lime 
tends to ſweeten the graſſes produced. on 
every ſoil to which it has been applied, 
ſo as to render them more palatable to all 
animals; it augments the quantum of the 
produce conſiderably; it thus renders the 
ground capable of ſuſtaining a greater 
number of beaſts. Theſe of courſe pro- 


duce more dung, and that dung, if ap- 


plied in conjunction with the lime, will 
produce greater and more laſting effects 
than it could have done without it. It 


would ſeem that Heaven, with a view to 


reward the induſtry of man, and to ſet 
no limits to the poſſible melioration of 
the ſoil, had diſperſed this univerſal fer- 
tilizer ſo generally over our globe, as to 
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of human exertions. 
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bring it within our reach, by the eker · 


tions of human induſtry, almoſt evety 


where. Whatever therefore tends to fa- 


ellitate the acquiſitlon of this manure 
to Any particular place; whether by means 
vf roads, canals, of any other device, muſt 
be conſidered as amongſt the moſt uſeful 
Suppoſing it to be 
thus atrainable, out bufineſs here is to 
ſhow itt what manner it can be the moſt 


economically applied for the purpoſe of 
improving waſte gtotthds. + | 


Folding of ſhrep, mode of conducting it. 
Where it is propoſed to apply the dung 
of the animals which paſtute upon wilte 
lands for the purpoſe of gradual amelio- 
ration, tecourſe muſt be had to the fold; 


und lime ſhould in every poſſible cafe be 


adopted iti ald of it. Dung, as well as 
Ume, will always produce the beſt and 
quickeſt returns, when it is connected 
with tillage ; therefore as much of the 
ground ſhould be fallowed as circumſtan- 
ces will ron and limed as deſcribed in 
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che preceding parts of this chapter; up- 
on theſe fallows · the ſheep fliould be fold - 

ed, by means of | hurdles,” during dry 
weather; and theſe hurdles ſhould be ſoa © 
moved, as to admit of the ground being 
plowed over as ſoon after the folding as 
poſſible. The mold having been previ- 
ouſly deepened by the means before de · 
ſeribed, and the lime applied, it ſhould be 
turned over by a very ebb {ſhallow} fur- 
row f. If the ſoil be proper for turnips, as 


much of it as has been dunged before the 


middle of May, ſhauld be again plowed 
over, and inſtantly fown with turnips the 
very day it is plowed, as ſhortly after plow- - 
ing as poſſible : for no ſtate of the ſoil is, 
in any caſe, ſo favourable for the germina- 
tion of ſeeds in this country, asthatkindly 
moiſture which is always ſound in new 
plowed grounds, when in good tilth. This 
mode of ſawing ſhould be univerſal ; a it 
mn crop from 


3 250 differs from fallow Ja this reſpeft, £35 1,004 
a beam depth! in « l body ; follow the ſite of . fuld. 


Therefore we ſay an ebb furrom; and a falls p | 
Vor. III. S 5 
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miſſing, than waiting for rain, which fre- 
quently burſts the ſeeds, and conſequent- 
be loſes the crop. 

From the middle of May till ORs mid- 
fe. te of Auguſt, the turnips ſhould be ſown 
progreſſively as the ground is dunged, al- 
ways plowing and ſowing it as ſoon after 
dunging as poſſible. After the middle of 
Auguſt, it will be unneceſſary to ſow any 
more turnips that ſeaſon, But if the ſoil 
be good, and the dunging abundant, rye, 
or cole-ſeed for ſpring food, or winter 
- tares to ſucceed them, may be ſown till 
the month of October; after which time, 
it will ſeldom be practicable to fold on 
the fallows. | 
The turnips, if fed off with oc will 
afford the ground another dunging ; and 
it will then, in general, be ſo rich as to 
admit of its being laid down with graſs 
ſeeds, as above directed, along with the 
firſt crap; from which, if it be wanted, 

5 one crop df hay may be cut, and then it 

VIE may. be paſtured. Thus will a conſider- 

able addition be made to the food of ani- 
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creaſe of dung, which, if managed in the 
fame economical manner, will augment 
the quantity of land that can be annually 
improved, and thus accelerate the pro- 
greſs of the imptovement, till in time che 
whole muſt be compleatly gone over in 
this manner, and rendered in every part 
much more productive than before. Af- 


ter this, by beginning the ſame proceſs 
afreſh, in which the addition of lime is 


not ſo neceſſary, the land will be endo- 


ed with a yet higher degree of 'fertility: 


And thus it may be gone over ſucceſſive- 
ly, a ſecond, a third, ora twentieth time, 


ſtill advancing in its degree of fertility, 
till it nnn as can be "oy 


e eee e the 
quantity of ground that may be thus im- 


proved in a given time, or the rapidity - 
with which the progreſs may be -accele- 


rated ; becauſe, in a caſe of this kind, it is 


obvious that the facts on which theſe cal- 


. eulations would be grounded, myſt be 
| Uu 2 


1 
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_ aſſumed at the pleaſure of the writer. It 
is thus the cafieſt- thing imaginable to 
make the reſult be preciſely ſuch as he 
would wiſh it ſhould be: ſo that, without 
his intending it, every ſuch calculation 
may prove fullacious, and tend greatly to 
miſlead the incautious reader. Beſides, it 
is obvious that no calculation could be 
made, the reſult of which, as to the quan- 
tum, could be relied upon; becauſe no two 

caſes could be found, under which, by 

the ſame mode of management, the re- 
ſult would be the ſame as to the quantum; 

for this muſt depend upon the nature of 
the ſoil, and many other indefinite /cir- 
cumſtances. All I aim at, by this illuſ- 
tration, is to ſhow that, under the ſyſtem 
of management here recommended, there 
muſt be a continued progreſſive amelio- 
ration in every caſe 5- though the rapidity 


of that progreſſion, and the proportional | | 


expenee at which it can be effected, will 
pili es Ian * 
eee ee 
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Neither do I enter into a minute detail 
of the particulars that would be neceſſary 
to be adverted to under this ſyſtem of 
management, as my object here is only to 
illuſtrate the general principle. Every 
intelligent farmer, who attends to it, will 
ſee that many economical precautions 
muſt be adopted, to enable him to derivg 
the full benefit from the dung of his ſheep, 
without hurting the animals themſelves. 
He will fee, that if his grounds are of 
large extent, it will be convenient for him 
to have at leaſt two folds under the fal- 
low ſyſtem; one towards one end of his 
grounds, and the other towards the other. 
Perhaps it may be neceſſary to have more 
folds than two; as his ſheep ſhould never 
be obliged to travel farther to the fold, 


than it would be neceſſary for them to 


travel at any rate to fill their belles ; and 
when they have filled their bellies, he 
knows they muſt lie down to reſt them- 
ſelves, and chew the cud: And this 
they will do with leſs diſturbance it a 

fold, at regular periods, than in any other 


. 


— 
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 Eicuniſtance. / He will alſo perceive the 


neceſſity of having folds provided for 


them in convenient places, upon dry graſs 
ground, into which they can be put in 
rainy weather; when it would hurt his 
ſheep to go upon the fallows. All theſe, 
and many other œconomical conſidera- 
tions, the attentive farmer would neceſ- 
* diſcover of himſelf, and ad vert to. 

1 may however obſerve; that under 
this ſyſtem of management, ſheep would 
be much leſs haraſſed than they are ac- 
cording to the practice adopted in almoſt 
every folding county. Becauſe, when 
they are folded on the fallows of arable 
farms, they are always carried off their 
paſtures; and ſometimes they muſt be 
driven to a conſiderable diſtance through 
narrow lanes, and bad roads, which muſt 
tend to haraſs and exhauſt them conſider- 
ably. None of theſe evils could be ex- 
perienced, under the ſyſtem above re- 
commended; for the folds would gradu- 
ally advance from the edges towards the 
middle of the fields, the paſtures of which 


- 
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would ſurround them on every ſide. In 
theſe cireumſtances, under the direction 
of a careful ſhepherd, ſheep could per- 
haps be made to thrive as well, perhaps 
better, than under any "I ſyſtem of 
management, | 
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Permanent incloſures not bere neceſſary. — 
The reader will alſo pleaſe to advert, that, 
under the ſyſtem of management recom- 
mended, no permanent incloſures are ne- 
| ceſlary ; and therefore the total expence 
of that ſuppoſed improvement will be 
ſaved to the undertaker, Incloſures, 
where large flocks of ſheep are to be kept, 
are well known to be not only not ne- 
ceſſary, but highly pernicious, Sheep 
delight in a free open' expoſure, and a 
wide range of paſture, Whatever circum- 
ſcribes them in theſe reſpects is hurtful 
to the animal. All that could be want- 
ed on ſuch lands, would be a ring of 
moveable hurdles round the fields that 
are under crop, which could be ſhifted 
annvally as the improvements went fore 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eiſely in the circumſtances that admit of 
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wards ; leaving the grounds, both behind 
and before; open as at firſt. Indeed, in- 


_ rloſures are, in many other caſes, rather 


hurtful than the reverſe : and ſuch fen- 
ces as we often ſee around fields can have 
no beneficial tendency whatever. They 
ſeem only calculated for the purpoſe of 
waſting ground, and ſacrificing money at 
the ſhrine of vanity. I queſtion not, but 
the money that has been expended on 


_ uſeleſs incloſures in England, in the ori- 


ginal making them and their future ſup- 
port, might, if fairly accumulated, be more 
than ſufficient to pay off the national 
debt: and it would be no difficult matter 


. to find many fields, where that expence, 


if it were all fairly to be counted, would 
be more than the fee- ſimple of the fields 
incloſed would amount to. 

Divided commons often come umder this 4400 
of waſtes, —The reader will pleaſe alſo to 
advert, that many of thoſe commons 
which have been of late divided, are pre- 
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being improved, with economy, by no 
other mode except that which has been 
above deſcribed ; but in conſequence of 
each of the proprietors being obliged to 
 incloſe his own ſhare, it has become totally 
impractible thus to do it; and, as the ex- 
pence of incloſing comes to be a confider- 
able item, many of the undertakers be- 
come tired of the outlay as ſoon as that 
has been affected, and then leave the 
fields totally neglected ; or, if they attempt 
to plough them up, having no reſource 
for obtaining animal manure, they are for- 
ced to lay them out to graſs in that ſhab- 
by ſtate of poverty, which is the cauſe of 
loſs to the undertaker, and no GT Dh 


to the public. 
On the whole, the cultivition of waſte 


lands, where the original ſoil is of a to- 
lerable quality, though it be at all times 
à nice operation, and in general attended 
with conſiderable difficulties, eſpecially 
at the beginning, may, for the moſt part, 
be accompliſhed with profit to the under- 
' taker, and much'benefit to the commus 
Vor. III. Kaz 
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nity, wherever the operator is allowed to 
reap the full profits to be derived from 
his induſtry ; but where he is certain that 
he can not, or ſuſpects that he will not, be 
allowed to do this, the very thoughts of 
attempting it are repreſſed in his boſom ; 
and an indolence in this reſpec, which at 
firſt ſight appears to be culpable, but 
which upon a thorough examination will - 


be found highly rational, is the conſe- 


quence of it, If the effect is expected to 
ceaſe, the cauſe muſt be removed. In 
all that I have written above, I have en- 
deavoured to inculcate the utility of that 
kind of cheriſhing agriculture which aims 
at nothing ſhort of the higheſt degree of 


productiveneſs; being conſcious, from a 


long and extenfive experience, that where 
phyfical obſtructions are the only things 
that are to be ſurmounted, it is by this 


pructice alone that profit in agriculture is 


to be expected. In theſe circumſtances, 
a judicious man will never heſitate at in- 

curring any expence that he knows will 
add fo much to the produtiveneſs of his 
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fields as barely to repay that expence; 
but where another perſon is permitted to 
come and ſnatch away his profits, the 
caſe is much altered: he then heſitates to 
lay out one ſhilling to augment his pro- 
duce ; and not his waſte grounds alone 
are ſuffered to continue in the ſtate of 
waſtes, but even his cultivated lands, and 
other incloſures, are ſuffered to remain 
for ages in a ſtate of unproductiveneſs that 
might be eaſily removed; and which is 
therefore highly diſguſting to the ſpirited 
cultivator to ſee, and diſgraceful to thoſe 
who, having it in their power, do not ex- 
ert themſelves to remove, 


Lime applied to the ſurface, how to be ma- 
naged.—I have not given any directions 
for r&liorating ground by means of lime 


applied to the ſurface only, without be- 


ing mixed with the ſoil ; becauſe although 

I know that lime, or other calcareous 

matters, applied to the ſurface of the ſoil, 

in very large quantities, will have a ſenſible 

effect in ſweetening the pile, and aug- 
X x 2 
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menting the quantity of produce alſo ; yet 
I likewiſe know, that the effect of that 
manure would be ſo much greater, if mix- 
ed with the ſoil, that it is in very particu- 
lar ſituations alone, that it can ever be an 
economical practice to apply lime on the 
ſurface only; and never, I apprehend, 
where the ſoil is of a retentive nature. 
Where I wiſhed to improve fields that 
were too ſteep for admitting the plough, 
I ſhould adviſe that the ground, in all 


. caſes, where it was in the leaſt of a re- 


tentive nature, ſhould be trenched by the 

ſpade, before the lime -was applied, and 
then to blend it with the ſurface-mold. 
As this operation has to be performed 
only once, and will not only have a ten- 
_ dency to make the lime produce a more 

immediate and ſtronger effect upon the 
ſoil, but will alſo render it, in all future 
periods, drier in wet weather, and conſe- 
quently ſweeter in the pile ; and moiſter 
in dry weather, and conſequently leſs 
variable in its produce than it otherwiſe 
would have been, there can be no doubt 
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but the expence of trenching will, in a 
ſhort time, be abundantly repaid. | 


But where the ſoil is not retentive, and 


| ſtones are very abundant, there is not an 
equal neceſſity for digging it up ; and in 
theſe circumſtances, lime may be ſome - 
times applied on graſs with profit. But, in 
this caſe, it will always be adviſeable, firſt 


do minx the lime with ſome good mold; if 


it can be got, in the proportions of nearly 


two parts of earth for one of lime, and 


incorporate them well together, by fre- 
quent turnings, during the courſe of ſe- 
veral months : for, in this way, it is found 
that lime, applied on the ſward, operates 


much more powerfully than it ever does 


when ſo applied by itſelf. 


Irrigations ſlightly noticed. Neither have 


I ſaid any thing about the practice of ir- 


rigation ; becauſe it is only in few ſitua- 


tions that water in abundance for that pur- 
poſe, can be commanded. But where- 


ever that cen be obtained, it is the ſureſt, 
and the eaſieſt of all modes of improving 
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waſte grounds. The greateſt difficulty that 
will occur in the management of this ma- 
nure, for ſo I will call it, on ſuch ſoils, is 
the frequent inequalities that are found 


upon their ſurface, ſo as to prevent the 


water from being ſpread evenly overthem; 
or the over retentiveneſs of the ſoil. Where 
theſe two obſtructions are not very great, 
water, if thrown over the ſurface in a pro- 
per manner, and managed with .judge- 
ment and diſcretion, will ſoon bring the 
moſt barren waſte into a ſtate of great 
productiveneſs, either for graſs or corn; 
and nothing can be better adapted for an 
alternation of management from the one 
to the other: nor is there any ſituation 
in which water may not be made to o- 
perate a great improvement, from the flat- 
teſt mead to the ſteepeſt hill, if the land 
can be ſo laid out as to admit of carrying 
the water thoroughly off from the ground, 
as ſoon as circumſtances indicate the ne- 
ceſſity of ſo doing. But this circum- 
ſtance is ſo very neceſſary, that in regard 
to this manure, as well as many others, 
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the full benefit, in many caſes, eſpecially 
on retentive ſoils, cannot be obtained till 
after the mold ſhall have been looſened 
to a ſufficient depth. After that has been 
done, and the ſurface ſmoothed, and a 
good ſward of graſs obtained upon it, the 
benefits to be derived from the proper 
uſe of water will be inconceivably great. 


Tncloſures, circumſtances that render then 
unneceſſary.ä— Neither have I taken inclo- 
ſures under conſideration; as I do not con- 
ſider theſe to be a neceſary part of the ex- 
pence of improving waſte grounds ; but 
rather I conceive that the predeliction in 
favour of this ſuppoſed improvement is, 
on many occaſions, the cauſe of a great 
and uneconomical expenditure of valuable 
funds, which might be more beneficially. 
applied. If ground is to be kept under 
tillage, incloſures are perhaps, in all caſes, 
(farther than a ring-fence, eſpecially a- 
long way ſides, or where they operate as 
- drains,) pernicious rather than beneficial, 
If farther appears, from what has been 
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faid above, that while land is under graſles, 
if the produce be ſcanty, incloſures are 


always pernicious ; and it will be ſhown, 


in the following Eſſay on the economical 
conſumption of the practice of a farm, that 
they are never beneficial where the produce 
is abundant: fo that they become of appar- 


ent utility only when land is left in graſs, 


when in a middling ſtate of productive- 


neſs only. And this is preciſely the ſtate 
in which graſs land is the leaſt beneficial 
to the State: ſo that every effort ſhould 
be made to induce farmers to avoid leav- 
ing their ground in graſs, while it is in 
this ſhabby condition. 
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ART SECOND... 
On the improvement of waſte and barren lands, 
By planting Trees, 


3 there are few fields which might 
not admit of being brought into culture, un- 
der particular circumſtances, there are in- 
numerable tracts of vaſt extent in this king 
dom, which it will be much more profitable: 
to the owner to plant with trees, than to 
attempt any other mode of improvement. 
Wherever the ſoil is dry and infertile; or 
where its chief or only produce is heath; 
or where it is full of rocks and ſtones riſ- 
ing to the ſurface ; or, if it be a ſtiff ob- 
durate clay, having little ſurface produce; 
and, in general, in moſt caſes where the 
ſoil is poor, if not in the very near vici- 
nity of a town, it may be converted into 
plantations, if it can be freed from hurt- 
ful water, with greater profit than any 
other improvement it could admit of, un- 
leſs in very particular circumſtances ; even 
Vol. III. 1 y 
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where it may admit of being brought, i 
time, into cultivable ground, Where the 


 ſurface-produce is naturally ſmall, per- 


haps nothing could be ſo economical as, 
in the mean white, to fall it with trees be- 
cauſe theſe, if judiciouſly choſen, not only 
yield a greater profit, than could be drawn 
from any other kind of produce, and 
afford conveniences for houſes, and other 
accomodations for inhabitants and for 
manufactures ; but the ground itſelf, while 
the trees continue to grow upon it, under- 
goes, for the moſt part, a gradual amelio, 
ration, which it would not have done in 
its natural ſtate ; and admits of being more 
eaſily impraved when the proprietor can 
find leiſure to overtake it, than it other- 


viſe would have been. 


Scotch fir, ſpruce ditto, ſtone- pine, larch 
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9. 


General remarks on the different kinds o 77 rees 
that may be planted on Water. I 


x 148 kinds of trees that chiefly require 
our notice on the preſent occaſion, are 
the oak, aſh, elm, beech, birch; cheſnut, 


and Bermudian cedar. There are many 
others of leſſer note, that may claim our 
attention on particular occaſions. 
Of theſe trees, the oak is beſt calculated 
to thrive on the ſtrongeſt and deepeſt. 
clays. The aſh loves a rich and mellow 
loam ; and where that is the caſe, it proſ- 
pets beſt on rocky banks. The witch 
elm prefers alſo a mellow ſoil, and fi- 
tuations moderately damp, to ſuch as are 
drier and more arid. The beech thrives 
remarkably well on dry gravels, and can 
bear a pretty expoſed ſituation. The birch 
loves dry mellow ſoils, and will proſper 
1752 
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well on land that is very ſterile. The cheſ- 
nut delights in deep loam, on a ſtone ſhi- 
very bottom, where the roots run no riſk 
of reaching a retentive clay, or other ſtra- 
tum that detains the water. Scots fir, and 

ſpruce, will grow well on a light moory ' 


- earth, if dry, though ever ſo poor, if cold 
clay does not riſe near to the ſurface, or 


gravel or ſand. Of the ſtone · pine, and 


Bermudian cedar, I have had no expe- 


rience, and therefore can ſay nothing. 
But of all the trees that ha ve been named, 
the larch proſpers on the greuteſt variety 
of ſoils. I have ſcarcely ſeen. it fail on 


any ſoil where water was not permitted 


to ſtagnate upon it; but it ſeems to pre- 


' fer a mellow loam: to either of the ex- 


tremes of clay or ſand. And as this tree 


i undoubtedly che moſt uſeful. of the 
| coniferous tribe, as well as the quickeſt 


grower, and the moſt ornamental of that 
claſs, it deſerves, above all others, the par- 
ticular attention of the rural improver. 

Moſt of che trees above enumerated, 


though r will thrive in plantations 


* 
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when properly made, upon ſoils of the 
nature indicated above, require ſo much 

care and attention while young, and ſuch 
a perfect kind of culture until they are 
fully eſtabliſhed, as but little ſuits the cir- 
oumſtances of owners of waſte lands in 
general. Hence ariſes the univerſal com- 
plaint of the rapid decreafe of live oak in 
this kingdom; a circumſtance which, 
though it has been noticed and complain 
ed of for a century paſt, has not admitted 
of any alleviation; nor ſeems likely to 
do ſo in the preſent ſtate of things in 
this country. Much might be ſaid on 
this ſubject, under the idea of patriotic 
exertions ; ſeeing it is admitted on all 
hands, that when the Britiſh Oak ſhall 
fail, our navy muſt ſuſtain an irreparable 
diminution in point of ſtrength and du- 
rability: but as nothing that I could ſay 
could prove of any avail to incite to en- 
terpriſes which ſo many other circum. 
ſtances tend to counteract, I think it un- 
neceſſary to enter upon that ſubject; more 
eſpecially when I conſider that it does 
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not ſo properly fall under notice, on the 
preſent occaſion, as the planting of ſuch 
trees as can, with great economy, be rear- 
ed in large plantations at a ſmall expence, 
upon healthy moors and other barren 
| waſtes, ſo as to return an abundant profit 
to the undertaker in the courſe of a very 
moderate period of years. 0 


{ IL. 


Hi. Plantations in particular. 


'Þ be improvements that have been made 

in the northern parts of Scotland, by 

means of large plantations of Scottiſh fir, 

upon the bareſt moors, and in the bleak- 

eſt and moſt inhoſpitable ſituations, are 

now well known ; and afford the cleareſt 
demonſtration of the utility of ſuch en- 
N teerpriſes, when judiciouſſy conducted: and 
| though it is admitted that the Scotch fir 
is among the moſt periſhable, and the 

leaſt valuable kinds of 'wood that can be 

reared, and therefore ſells every where 
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at a very moderate price; yet as the ex- 
pence of rearing that tree is very trifling, - 
the returns have been in all caſes ſo abun- 
dant, as fully to ſatisfy the perſons who 
have made theſe plantations ; even when. . 
no other circumſtances, but the direct in- 
come that has ariſen from theſe planta- 
tions themſelves, has been taken into the 
account. But when the collateral ad van- 
tagesare likewiſe adverted to, the improve- 
ment occaſioned by theſe appears to be 
infinitely great. In the neigh ourhood 
of ſuch plantations, houſes can be reared 
at ſo little expence, and the roofs are ſo © 
much ſtreighter and better than ordinary, 
as to induce ſettlers to make their houſes 
much neater and more commodious than 
in other places; rails, and other kinds of 
dead fences, can be ſo eaſily obtained, that 
poor people are fixſt enabled to have good 
well fenced gardens, and then commo- 
dious incloſures of larger extent ;' the 
branches afford fuel to the ſettlers, which 
greatly adds to the comforts of their ſitu- 


ation; cutting and manufacturing the 
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wood into various kinds of utenſils, fur 
niſhes employment to many perſons ; po- 
pulation is thereby augmented ; and, with 
an increaſe of population, its neceſſary 
conſequence follows, a deſire for land to 
produce the neceſſaries of life, and a con- 
ſequent encreaſe of rent to the proprie- 
tor. Like the ſettlers in America, - theſe 
new ſettlers, in the defart waſtes of Scot- 
land, cultivate and improve the ſoil, as the 
trees are gradually cleared from it. In 
this way, Mr George Dempſter, who will 
long be reſpected in Britain, at this mo- 
ment ſees fields rapidly converting into 
cultivated ground on his eſtate, and yield- 
ing to him ten or twelve ſhillings per acre 
rent, not only without any expence to 
him, but after having derived a conſider- 


able profit from the ſale of woods of his 


own planting, which grew upon land that 
five and twenty years ago was not worth, 


to him, above two pence per acre,” and 
which might have remained in that ſtate 


perhaps for ages yet to come, had it not 
been planted at all. It is by . 
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management of this kind, that men of 
landed eſtates, by a little foreſight, and 
vith much proſit, find themſelves enabled 
to furniſh both employment and ſubſiſt- 
ence to a numerous people, who muſt o- 
therwiſe have either remained in a deſti- 
tute ſituation, or have abandoned a coun- 
try which did not properly provide for 
their accomodation. This is the kind of 
charity I wiſh to promote. It is an in- 
exhauſtible fund, which enriches the giv- 
er, and enobles and adds energy of body 
and mind to the receiver, inſtead of de - 
' baſing it, as the receiving of alm in any 
ſituation neceſlarily muſt do. One would 
think, that the proſpect of being thus ex- 
tenſively uſeful to mankind, while the 
intereſt of one's own family would be fo 
eſſentially promoted, would prove an ir- 
reſiſtible ſtimulus to every perſon to enter 
upon ſimilar enterpriſes with ſpirit and 
alacrity. In Scotland, this ſpirit is pretty 
generally excited; and the benefits: that 
reſult from it ate every day becoming 
more and more apparent. In England, 

Vox. III. 2 2 
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the hands of induſtry are, in this reſpect 


_ alſo, tied up. Injudicious fiſcal regula- 


tions continually oppoſe every attempt at 
agricultural improvement ; and while our 
rulers, with the inconfiſtency of children, 
talk of giving premiums with one hand 
for the encouragement of agriculture, 
they with the other reſtrain, by an irre- 
ſiſtible curb, all attempts ar expoſing to 
the eyes of the public thoſe impolitic bars, 
which have hitherto diminiſhed the pro- 
ductiveneſs of this iſland to an aſtoniſhing 
degree ; and muſt continue to diminiſh it 
ſo long as theſe bars ſhall be allowed to 
remain, were premiums to the amount of 
the whole revenue of Britain to be given 


for encouraging them. To deſcribe the 


improvements that might be made, is, in 
theſe circumſtances, a very ungracious 
taſk: for no one takes pleaſure in repre- 
ſenting things as prafticable, which he 
knows are not likely to be carried into 
practice. While a ſenſe of duty induces 
me to ſtate, with unbiaſſed candour, the 
caſe with which improvements might be 
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made, where phyfical obſtructions alone are 
to be ſurmounted, I find it neceſſary, at the 
ſame time, not to diſguiſe the leſs obvi- 
ous, though more powerful obſtructions, 
ariſing from moral cauſes; that muft be over - 
come, before extenſive improvements of 
the nature I have already mentioned, or 
thoſe I am now about to recommend, can 
ever be carried into effect. | 


Price at which a plantation of firs can be 
made in Scotland. A plantation of Scotch 
fir can be made at much leſs expence than 
any other kind of tree in the northern 
parts of Scotland; becauſe the young 
plants can be afforded at a ſmaller price 
than any others. In Aberdeenſhire, where 
planting is ſo general as to have become 
a a ſort of occupation, fir plants of two years 
old, (and above that age, no experienced 
planter will- ever buy them,) ſometimes 
ſell at the very low rate of four-pence per 
1000, conſiſting of 12 hundred; and they . 
ſeldom. exceed eight- pence; on an aver- 
age; ſix-pence, or one half pennꝝ ger hum: 
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dred : and there are men who make a bu- 
ſineſs of making plantations, who will un- 
dertake to compleat the whole incloſing 


and planting, at the diſtance of one yard 


from each other, and uphold them for 
five years, that is, ſupply any deficiencies 
that may be obſerved, at the rate of from 
ten to thirty ſhillings per Scotch acre, 
(four Scotch are equal to five Engliſh 
acres nearly,) according to the ſize of the 
incloſure, and the nature of the fence. 
In all caſes of this kind, it is ſuppoſed the 
plantations are of 30 or 40 acres, or up- 
wards : for where the incloſures are ſmall- 
er, the expence of incloſing is proportion- 
ally augmented. - The charge is thus not 
only made moderate, but the total ex- 
pence'a man-is to incur can be aſcertain- 


ed before he begins, which prevents him 


from _—_ involved in unforeſeen diffi- 
eulties.” 1 ee e 


On bleak expoſures, which kinds thrive beſt. 


—Tt is found by experience, that there is 
ſcarcely. any ſoil ſo bad, or any expoſure 
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ſo bleak; were this tree will not live, if 

the plantation be of ſufficient extent, and 
not upon the very ſummit of high peak- 
ed hills. They do not, indeed, bear the 
ſea-air very well, where they are much 
expoſed to the ſeverity of its: blaſts; nor 
is the wood ever of a good quality, or the 
tree long lived, upon clayey ſoils. Seve- 
ral perſons in the ſouth of England have 
found, that the pine-aſter bears the ſea 
blaſt much better than any others of the 
fir tribe; which is a diſcovery of great im- 
portance, and vill no doubt be attended 
to by improvers. The ſpruce- fir, how- 
ever, will bear a ſtill more expoſed ſitua - 
tion than the Scotch fir; and, after a few 
years from the time of planting, it ſhoots 
up with ſtill greater luxuriance. Zut the 
cones not being to be had in equal abun+ 
dance, and the plants being more difſfi- 
cult to rear, they are ſold at a much high- 
er price, uſually about ſix ſhillings: per 
thouſand, fit for planting out. Silver fir, 
in a good foil, proſpers well, and is a beau» 
tiful tree, on account of the depth of its 
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ſhade; but the price of the plants is too 
great to admit of large . of them 
being made. N. | 


* Firs ought to be planted out while very yung, 
Wherever the ſituation is bleak, and 
much expoſed to ſtrong blaſts of wind, 
the plantation muſt not only be of conſi- 
derable extent, if you expect the trees to 
thrive, but the trees muſt be planted very 
cloſe together, ſo that each plant ſtands 
at the diſtance of from two to three feet 
at moſt from each other; the more expo- 


_ ſed the ſituation the cloſer they muſt be 
for it is obſerved that until the branches 


intermingle and thus ſerve to give a mu- 
tual ſupport to each other, the trees nev- 
er begin to advance with vigour. Where 


the plantations are thus thick, there is a 


neceſſity for beginning to thin theſe out 


at a pretty early period; ſo that after the 


tenth to the fifteenth year from the time 
of planting, men muſt be conſtantly em- 
ployed in thinning theſe plantations; and 
there are very few ſituations, indeed, in 
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which theſe thinnings will not ſell for 
ſuch a price as to do much more than 
pay for the expence of cutting them out: 
but where the plantations are extenſive, 
theſe thinnings ſell at a ſmall price; which 
affords the conveniencies to ſettlers in that 
neighbourhood I formerly remarked, and 
gives employment to a multitude of per- 
ſons to dreſs and carrythem' to more dif- 
tant markets. 1 | 
The leaves and branches of the fir-tree a 

wholeſome food for cattle and ſheep,—One . 
advantage attending the culture of the | 
fir tree, is, that it has been found; by ſome 
well authenticated experiments, that the 
leaves and young branches of the Scotch 
fir afford a very wholeſome nouriſhment 
to cattle and to ſheep; ſo that they 
may be applied, in cafes of neceſſity, to 
the "ſuſtaining of thoſe uſeful animals. 
In hill countries, that are ſtocked with 
either ſheep or cattle, the benefits that 
may be derived occaſionally from them in 
this northern climate, where ſnow ſome- - 
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times lies for many weeks together, ſo as 
to prevent the beaſts from having acceſs 
to other food, will be very great; and 
therefore no perſon ſhould be without a 
plantation of firs on every farm for this 
very purpoſe, were it to be of no other uſe 
whatever. It may happen that, for many 

years together, there may be no neceſſi- 
ty of having recourſe to this aid ; in which 
caſe the trees may be permitted to grow 
without. moleſtation. When this ſupply 
mult be reſorted to, it is only neceſſary 
to cut down ſome of the branches with 
leaves upon them every day, and give 
them to the beaſts, freſh and freſh as they 
are wanted; on which food the creatures 
may be preſerved in perfect health for 
months together, ſhould it be neceſſary, 
The larger branches left by them being 
piled up in a heap to dry, become excel - 


lent firewood ; and the trees proſper as 


well as they could do in any other cir- 


cumſtances, and afford an eaſy inſurance 


to the farmer againſt the heavy loſſes he 


is ſo-often, without this aid, obliged to 
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experience. I do not know an improve- 
ment in agriculture that is greater than 
this one, or that can be afforded with ſo 
little trouble or expence. - Nothing .can 
ſtand in the way of its being univerſally 
adopted, unleſs it be the difficulty of re- 
.conciling the intereſt of the tenant and 
the proprietor. As the law at preſent 
ſtands, the expence of making the plan- 
tation muſt fall upon the proprietor, ſeeing 
he is the ſole owner of the wood ; and the 
tenant ought ta have permiſſion to lop 
the branches occaſionally, and be bound 
to preſerve the plantation, It ſeerns to 
be by no, means impoſſible to reconcile 
theſe intereſts ; but this would require an 
exertion on both ſides, which, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our knowledge, in regard to 
things of this ſort, can oy I am a- 
fraid, be expected, 


Vol. II. N 
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Of the Larch Tree, its value and uſes, 


| Be: the larch is ſo much more valuable 


than the Scotch fir, on all other accounts,” 
that it is now univerſally preferred to it 
for plantations of large extent, in almoſt 


every ſituation. The qualities of this tree 


are, indeed, ſo numerous and ſo excellent, 


thar theſe require only to be known, in 
order to make it be propogated to a great- 


er extent than any other tree whatever, 
that can be reared in this climate. I dare 
hardly even venture to mention theſe 
qualities, on the preſent occaſion, leſt I 
ſhall be accuſed of exaggeration ; though 
the proofs that aſcertain them are ſo ſtrong 


as to be irreſiſtible. As this tree has on- 


ly been of late introduced into Britain, 
the qualities of its wood are not here as 
yet ſufficiently underſtood ; and it has 


been hitherto cultivated chiefly rather as 
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an ornamental tree, than with a view to 
profit : for, wherever it has been intro- 
duced, it grows ſo freely, on almoſt every 
ſoil or ſituation ; it is ſo healthy, and fo 
beautiful when in leaf; is ſo Highly orna- 
mental, when covered with its abundant 
pink bloſſoms in the ſpringz and is fo 
elegant in its form, that it becomes in- 
ſtantly a favourite with every one Who 
has begun to plant it. 


The value of its word remarked by Vrru- 
viue, —The larch (Pinus Larix Lin:) is 3 
native of the ſouthern” parts of Europe, 
and there the valuable qualities of its 
timber have been long known. Among 
the Romans it was employed, in prefer- 
ence to every other kind of wood in 
building, for all purpoſes where ftrength 
and durability were required; and Vitru- 
vius attributes the ſudden decay of build- 
ings erected in his time, when compared 
with the ſuperior durability of more an- 
cient ſtructures, in a great meaſure to the 
want of larix- wood in the neighbourhood 

3 A 2 
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of Rome; that kind of wood having been 
there exhauſted before his time, and the 
expence of bringing it from a diſtance 
had become fo high, as greatly to circum- 
ſcribe the uſe of it. This tree is found 
in great abundance every where along the 
whole extent of that vaſt range of moun- 
taifhs called the Alps, and on thoſe leſſer 
hills that branch off from theſe. In all 
places there, where the fituation prevents 
the young plants from being choaked by 
graſs, or cropped by animals while young, 
it ſprings up from felf ſown ſeeds; and 
as it grows naturally ſtreight, it pre- 
ſented itſelf to the diſtreſſed inhabitants 
round the borders of the Adriatic gulf, 
as the fitteſt material for piles to be driven 
into the mud, on which their houſes might 
be reared, when they were forced to ſeek 
for refuge, in the macceffible marches 
where Venice now ſtands, from the bar- 
barous tribes who over-ran Italy in the 
middle ages. Immenſe numbers of theſe 
trees have been then felled and applied 

40 this purpoſe ; and thus has been afford- 
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ed an opportunity for proving, by a fair 
experiment, the incomparable durability 
by experience, when theſe buildings have 
occaſton to be renewed, that after having 
ſtood many hundreds of years, theſe piles 
are not only uncorrupted, but have by 
time acquired, in this fituation, a degree 
of hardneſs they did not originally poſleſs : 
ſo that there is every appearance that, in 
this particular fituation, the wood — 7 be 
deemed ION 


Its extreme durability whit by Doctor 
Palla. In other ſituations,, it has been 
found to poſſeſs a durability nearly equal 
with the above, When Doctor Pallas, un- 
der the auſpices of the Empreſs of all the 
Ruſſias, was employed, a good many years 
ago, to make a ſurvey of the caſtern parts 
of her Afiatic dominions, he obſerved, in 
the peninſula of Kamtſhatka, ſeveral umu- 
{i that were evidently artificial; but theſe 


had been reared up at a period ſo remote, 
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that none of the preſent inhabitants of 
that country had any tradition even reſ- 
pecting their origin, or the uſes for which 
they had been originally conſtructed. 
To obtain a knowledge of this, he cauſed 
one of them to be opened up. In the 
centre of the mound, and on a level with 
the ſurface of the plain on which it ſtood, 
he found an oblong platform, protected 
by beams of wood joining each other at 
the top, and ſpreading wide below, like the 
roof of a houſe, and placed cloſe together 
ſo as to prevent the earth from falling on 
the area; where had been depoſited ſome 
human bodies ſtretched at full length, as 
appeared by the remains of ſkeletons 
there found. This kind of roof had been 
covered over with earth to a great height ; 
and thus had been formed the tumuli in 
queſtion. The wood was larch: and here 
alſo it was found to be uncorrupted. How 
long it had remained there it is impoſli- 
ble to ſay ; but from concomitant cir- 
cumſtances, it is probable it could not be 
leſs than ſeveral thouſand years, 
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In both theſe inſtances, however, the 
wood was preſerved from the air, and af- 
ford no fair proof of its durability in o- 
ther ſituations. But there are not want- 
ing proofs ſufficient of its extreme dura- 
bility for. the purpoſes of common life, 
even in modern times, independent of 
facts that are on record concerning that 
circumſtance in antient authors. 


By Mr Harte, and Admiral Greig, —The 
Reverend Mr Harte, in his Eſſays on 
agriculture, a moſt valuable performance, 
that is but too little known, enlarges on the 
economical uſes of larch wood with great 
ſatisfaction. Among other particulars, he 
deſcribes the manner in which the huts 
of the peaſants in Carniola are conſtruc- 
ted of it, with a kind of exultation that 
was natural to a good mind when it de- 
velopes a beneficent contrivance, that 
tended ſo much to render the lot of the 
lower claſſes of mankind much more 
comfortable than could be effected by 
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"any other means that had hicherto oc- 
curred to him. 

Theſe cottages are conſt ucted entirely 
of larch wood *: A ſquared beam is firſt 
laid flat on the ground wher the wall 
is intended to be reared; into that, by 
means of renons cut out for that purpoſe, 
are fixed uprights, conſiſting of ſquared 
logs of the ſame, cut to the height of the 
intended wall, ſo cloſs as to touch cach 
other. A beam running parallel to the 
firſt receives their tops, and keeps them 
firm in their upright poſition. Theſe are 
connected with the croſs walls, which riſe 
upwards in the proper form of a gabel. 
A roof is erected ontheſe beams, in which, 
over the couples, are laid cingles of larch 
wood; and the hut is then finiſhed to 
: continue for ages. In erecting the walls, 
openings are left for doors and windows : 
and in the roof, places are made for the 
emiſſion of ſmoke. When newly erec- 
ted, the roof and all Parts of the ſtructure 


® I here quote from recolleQion only, not having the 
book at hand. 
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are white; but after a ſhort time, there 
oozes out rom the pores of the wood a 
kind of juice that fills up every crannie, 
ſo as to cement the whole into one con- 
nected maſs, without chinks of any kind, 
ſo as to become quite impervious either 
to wind or rain. This juice gradually 
hardens, and being of a dark colour, the 


building is covered all over as if with a 


yarniſh, that is not affected by any viciſ- 
fitudes of weather. As ſoon as this var- 
niſh appears, the peaſant's care reſpecting 
his little habitation is at an end for ever. 
How long ſuch a ſtructure may laſt, with» 


out ſtanding in need of any repairs, has. 


not been aſcertained ; but if the work 
has been properly executed, and duly 
ſecured againſt the effects of wind and 


external injuries, it is much beyond the 
extent of the utmoſt period of human life. 


Were poor people, who in this country 


are ſecured from oppreſſion in every re- 


ſpeR, to have it in their power to have 
their cabbins rendered thus ſecure againſt 
the injuries of weather, and the ravages 
Von. III. 3 B 
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of fire, (for this wood ſo powerfully reſiſts 
- fire, that a flaming brand laid upon the 
roof, and ſuffered to burn till it were con- 
ſumed, would not affect it) what a valu- 
able addition it would make to the ſum- 
total of human happineſs ! The late Ad- 
miral Greig, who had ſeen many ſuch 
huts in Siberia, was earneſt with the gen- 
tlemen in Scotland, when he made his 
laſt viſit to his native country, to induce 
them to make extenſive plantations of 
larch wood, inſiſting chiefly on this cir- 
cumſtance, and aſſerting that he had ſeen 
many huts, which bad been thus con- 
ſtructed, and which he was aſſured had 
ſtood more than an hundred years, without 
ſtanding in need of the ſmalleſt repairs. 


By M. Le Preſident de In Tour d' Aigues,— 
Of the durability of this wood the fol- 
lowing facts are additional proofs : 1 
have in my garden, (ſays M. le Preſident 
de la Tour  Aigues,) in the year 1787, 
« ſome rails, part of which are oak, and 
«* part of them Jarch wood, The rails were 
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« made in the year 1743, and only once 
« painted. The oak has yielded to time, but 
« the larch is till ſound. They employ this 
« wood at preſent in Provence for making 
« caiſks. The cheſnut of the Cevennes 
« had ſupplied the place of the oak, and 
« the larch now ſucceſsfully ſupplies that 
« of the cheſnut, The fineneſs of the 
grain retains perfectly the ſpirit of the 
” liquor, and does not alter its qualities. 
« It has been employed for that uſe for 
„time immemorial in the higher Daup- 
„ hinè, from Si/teron even to Briancon, I 
have in my caſtle of Tour d'Aigues beams 
« of twenty inches ſquare, which are 
„ ſound, though upwards of two hundred 
« years old; but trees of this ſize are on- 
« ly now to be found in places whence 
they cannot be tranſported. There are 
« in ſome places of Dauphin, and in the 
« foreſts of Baye in Provence, larch trees, - 
«* which two men could not graſp, and 
more than twelve toches (about 72 
feet) in height “.“ * 

® Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture, Paris. 
1787. P's 
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By a gentleman from Switzerland, —This 
wood has been remarked for the ſame in- 
deſtructible quality wherever it has been 
employed in work, I myſelt happened 
to fall into company with a native of 
Switzerland, in the month of October laſt, 
[1794] in the houſe of the ingenious 
Doctor Percival of Mancheſter, The con- 
verſation happening to turn upon this 

ſuhject, the Doctor aſked that gentle- 
man, if larch wood was much uſed in 
Switzerland? His anſwer was, very 
% much.“ For what purpoſes is it 
« chiefly employed?“ „For every uſe, 
« where ſtrength or durability are requir- 
ed.“ He added, that a ſhort while be- 
fore he came to Britain, he had been on 
a viſit to an acquaintance in the coun- 
try, who lived in a chateau that was known 
to be above two hundred years old, the 
very ſtones of which it was built being 
now mouldering to decay; and he remark- 
ed that the windows, by their faſhion and 
workmanſhip, were judged to be the ori- 


ginal windows that had been put into the 
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houſe, and did not diſcover the ſmalleſt 
marks of decay Theſe windows were 


made of larch wood. He added, that the 
conſumption of this wood in Switzerland, 


on account of its many valuable qualities, 


has been ſo great, as to exceed the quan- 


tity naturally produced: ſo that it has be- 


come' ſcarce and dear ; which has induced 
many gentlemen in that country to make 
large plantations of it of late, with a view 
to the profit that may be derived from it, 


By Mr Ritchie, Britiſh Conful at Venice. Mr 


Ritchie, the Britiſh charge des affaires, at 
Venice, writes thus to Mr Moore, ſecre- 


tary to the Society of Arts in the Strand, 
London, in anſwer to ſome queries re- | 
ſpecting the uſes that are made of larch- 
wood in Venice.“ It reſiſts, (ſays he,) the 


« intemperature of the air more than any 
other wood known in this country, and 


therefore it is much uſed in outer gates, 


* pales, &c. which are conſtantly expoſ- 
ed to the open air, It is no lefs dur- 


* able within doors: and in ſome of the 
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old palaces here, there are beams of 
* larix as found as when firſt placed there. 
In a word, Wherever ftrength and durabili- 
* ty are required, this is reckoned here the 
« moſt choice and valuable wogd, and it may 
be applied to a great number of uſes,” 
Among theſe uſes, he particularly ſpeci- 
fies /hip-building, for which uſe they deem 
it the moſt valuable they have; but, on 
account of the ſuperior /evity of fir wood, 
they in ſome caſes prefer it in thole ſeas, 
where the ſhallowneſs of the waters ren- 
ders buoyancy a quality much prized. 
Tranſact. of the Soc. of Arts, Vol. . 
In Ruſſia, alfo, their ſhips of war are 
built of larch wood, which is brought for 
that purpoſe, at a great expence, from the 
interior parts of Siberia to Archangel, for 
the royal dock-yards only. And that it 
was employed in old times, ſeems to be 
proved by the following ſingular fact re- 
corded by Mr Evelyn in his Sylva, article 
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| By Mr Eveln.—< Witſon, (ſays he! 


a Dutch writer on ſhip-building, fays, 
that a veſſel, conſtructed of this wood 
« and cypreſs, was lately (when did 


« Witſon write?) found in the Numidian 


« ſea, twelve fathoms under water. It 
vas reduced to ſuch a degree of hard- 
« neſs as greatly to reſiſt the ſharpeſt tool. 


Nor did it appear that any part of it 


© had periſhed, although it had conti- 


« nued under water above a thouſand 


« and four hundred years,” 
Mr Evelyn farther remarks that it ſeems 


to excell for beams, doors, windows, and - 


maſts of ſhips, and 7s the worm. When 
driven into the ground, it becomes in time 
almoſt petrified, and is capable of ſup- 
porting an incredible weight. It makes 
he ſays, everlaſting ſpouts, pent houſes, 
and featheredge, which need neither 
pitch nor painting to preſerve them ; al- 


ſo excellent pails, poſts, rails and props ' 


for vines. The texture of the wood 1s 


cloſe, and admits of a fine-poliſh, ſo as to 
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make beautiful finiſhing to rooms. It is 


neither liable to ſhrink nor warp, when 


put up into work; and when cut into 


thin ſlices, it is the very beſt ſubſtance 
yet known for putting behind prints in 
framing. On account of theſe qualities 
it is excellent for making pallets for 
painters to mix their colours upon. Be- 
fore the uſe of canvas, it formed the ta- 


bles on which the great Raphael, and the 


famous artiſts of his time, eterniſed their 
art; and, on account of the fine poliſh it 
takes, has been ſuppoſed to give to their 
colours a peculiar grace and brilliancy, 
However that may be, it is certain that 


the modern Italians make uſe of this wood 


for picture - frames, becauſe no other wood 
gives gildings ſuch force, brightneſs, and 
as it were a ſort of natural burniſh; and 
this, he thinks, is the grand ' ſecret why 
Italian gilding on wood is ſo much bet- 
ter than ours, which has often a tarniſh- 


ed ſpungy caſt, and looks like gilt gin- 


ger-bread. Among other qualities of this 
wood, Mr Evelyn remarks that it reſiſts 
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the worm; and that it does reſiſt the 
worm in houſes, is perfectly proved by 
the ſingle fact that the paintings which 
have been done upon it for many hun- 
dred years, are ſtill entire; but I have 
met with no fact that proves that it will 
reſiſt the ſea worm; though there is no 
inſtance on record that I have met with, 
in which it has been penetrated * that 
deſtructive creature. 5 

Mr Evelyn, for theſe and hin 15 
perties that he found recorded concern- 
ing this wood, warmly recommended the 
culture of the larch tree to his country- 
men: But the minds of men were not 
yet prepared to adopt this improvement, 
and he preached to them in vain. More 
than a hundred years elapſed after his 
death, before, perhaps, one perſon in the 
iſland was daring enough even to try if 
it would live here: what he in vain re- 
commended we have ſeen in ſome mea- 
ſure effected. It is now known to thrive 
every where; but our deſcendants only 
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can ſee the wood in perfection of the 
produce of this iſland. _ 
In all the foregoing inſtances, the ex- 
periments, we may ſuppoſe, reſpect that 
wood when it has attained full maturity, 
and is in the higheſt ſtate of perfection 
it can be made to attain. But it is well 
known that any kind of fir-wood that 
has grown very quickly, and is as yet 
, young, though it ſhould have attained a 
conſiderable ſize, conſiſts chiefly of a kind 
*% ol imperfect timber, of the nature of that 
3 imperfect kind of wood which is in gen- 
"eral found in a ring of more or leſs thick- 
neſs round the tree, immediately under 
the bark, which has. been commonly cal- 
led hae, becauſe of its pale and ſickly 
colour, to diſtinguiſh it from the harder 
and better ripened wood nearer the heart; 
which, eſpecially in old trees, 1s of a red- 

er colour, and is therefore called red wood 

It is now well known that the beſt fir 
timber which comes from Riga, and oth- 

er places on the Baltic, is the produce of 


the ſame tree that is commonly cultiva- 
. | 


— = 
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ted here under the name of the Scorch fir; 
but having grown more ſlowly in theſe 
countries than the planted trees do here 
for the moſt part, and having been allow- 
ed to attain a much greater age, that 
wood is beyond compariſon cloſer, and 
four times at leaſt more durable, in any 
kind of work, than the young raw deals 
which are made from wood the uſual 
growth of this country. The fame cir- 
cumſtances attend the growth, and, we 
have reaſon to believe, the other qualities 
of larch timber: The larch is thus deſcri- 
bed by an acquaintance of mine who 
croſſed the Alps in October 1793: * 1 
„ ſaw, ſaid he, larch, or larix, cut down 


about thirty miles ſouth of Bolzano, at 


« an elevation of more than two miles 
A perpendicular height above the valley 
and river Adige, ſome of which were 
* near three feet diameter, and all red 
* wood, the effect of age, except a ring of 
* leſs than an inch on the outſide. The 
timber remarkably fine, hard and 


#* ſtrong. The larch is now geverally 
- ZE 2 
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« planted all over Britain. If it is left 
to grow to a ſufficient age, the owners 
vill not be diſappointed,” We have 
not however yet had an opportunity of 
ſeeing any of that aged larch wood in 
Scotland; for its introduction into this 
country was at a period ſo late as not to 
admit of it. The two firſt trees of that 
wood which were planted in Britain, by 
the beſt account I can find, are at Dun- 
keld in Perthſhire, the ſeat of the Duke 
of Athole, in a moſt thriving condition, 
and are not likely to be permitted to be 
cut down ſoon, They are known to be 
now exactly 53 years of age. Two years 
ago, they meaſured as under; as com- 
municated to me by Mr -Scougal, then 
gardener to the Duke of Athole. 
The larch trees are fifty years old; 

9 they are 120 feet high, three feet and 
un half diameter, one yard above the 
4 ground; and are ſaid to contain 110 
cubic feet of wood each in the trunk, 
& excluſive of branches.” A ſurpriſing 
growth! This is at the rate of 24- cubic 


. 
* 


86 
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feet nearly cach year, which, valuing it 
only at one ſhilling per foot, vould 25˙ 


zd. excluſive of branches . 


0 be 
applied to the Duke of Athole's'preſent gardener ; in an- 
ſwer to which I received the following letter. N 


_ © SIR, Damn, March 28. 1796. p 


The gardener here has delivered to me your let. 
ter of the 26th current, in conſequence of which an exact 
meaſurement has been made of the largeſt larix tree on 
the Duke of Athole's lawn at Dunkeld. And the follow- 
ing are its dimenſions ; $7 | 

F. In. | „ 
n 1 8 from the ground, cir- 


cumference is 11 1 


— — 3 © — — — 10 oF 

— — — 6 0 — — — 9 0 

— — — 9 0 — — — 8 6 
— — — 12 0 — D — 8 2 
— — — 18 9 — — 7 11 
r 1h Mar ts bo 

The above is from actual meaſurement ; The follows 
ing is computed | 4 
F. In, 5 F. In- 


from hence it tapers to a top about 15 feet ; So the whole 
height is $5 fect, planted in fpring 1741. There are c+ 


* 


— 
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. | Even young larch wood particularly dur- 
= able;—The following facts, which reſpect 


veral larix upwards of 100 feet in height, which are 5 or 
6 years younger, but none of ſo great girth... 
4 Of late years, the Duke of Athole has, to make trial 
of the wood, applied larch to a variety of purpoſes ; ſuch a+ 
mill-axles, flooring in houſes, window-frames, and doors, 
poſt, and rail, and boat-building ; for all of which it has 
| hitherto appeared to anſwer ſo well, that it is certainly 
{4 the greateſt acquiſition of wood ever introduced into Great 
| ; Britain; the more eſpecially as it not only grows, but at- 
| tains a conſiderable ſize in ſituations where, from the ele- 
1458 vation of the ground, and hleak expoſure, Scotch firs ej. 
i Ls ther die; or become ſtinted. Fiſhing boats made of larch 
under forty years old, laſt nearly three times as long as 
thoſe built of Norway fir. The Duke is ſo perſuaded of 
the excellence of the wood, that his plantations, on high 
grounds particularly, have of late years been almoſt en- 
 tirely compoſed of that wood. Thoſe plantations though 
large, generally exceeding 100,000 every year, would 
have been more extenſive, if the trees were not obliged 
to be pitted in planting them, the trees having attained 
ſome ſize ; viz. from 20 inches to 3 feet, by being two 
years and ſometimes longer tranſplanted from the ſeed- 
; beds into others, before put out to ſtand, in order to pre- 
| vent their being choaked by the undergrowth of broom 
| | and whing, which riſe very rapidly in the neighbourhood 
| | of Dunkeld : but where there are not theſe diſadvantages, 
| it is imagined they might be planted with ſucceſs from the 
ſeed-bedy in the ſame way as Scotch firs; an experiment 
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raw grown wood in this country, tend to 
prove, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 
that, even in that tate, larch wood poſſeſſes 
qualities of the moſt valuable kind, that 
would be deemed fabulous, were ey not 
well authenticated. 0 

In January 1772, a violent wind, which 
committed great devaſtations in Scotland, 
overturned, among others, two or three 
larch trees that grew in the plantations of 
Mr Campbell of Shawfield, at Woodhall, 
near Glaſgow. Theſe trees were ſo large 


which is to be tried : The only draw-back to that will be, 
that both wild and tame animals, which may break into 
the plantations, would be apt to browze on the top-ſhoots 
of larch, a tree they are particularly fond of; but, if that 
is not very often repeated, the larch will ſtill * for- 
"wid on a new leader, and riſe, 

The late violent winds blew over a latix, in the Duke's 
lawn, of 50 years age, 86 feet 6 inches in height, con- 
| taining #2 feet of ſolid wood; for which 41. Sterling was 
offered as it lay on the ground. I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient ſervant. (Signed) Gronar Faxqunas,” 


I have found by experience, thit pitting, as mentiaagd 
above, is not neceſſary, unleſs where graſs or other weeds 
grow with ſuch luxuriance as to _ N the 


young plants, 
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as to admit of being cut up into planks, 
which were not particularly attended to 
by the late Mr Campbell, who was then 
alive. About ten years afterwards, his 
brother, the preſent very reſpectable own- 
er, ſucceeded to that eſtate; and finding, 
in his rounds, a low houſe made of boards 
which had been employed for feeding 
ſwine, in a waſte corner, under the drip of 


ſome large trees, that had been neglected 


for many years, which he thought a very 
unſightly object; ordered it to be taken 


down and carried away as rubbiſh. The 


carpenter, when he began to knock it to 


pieces, was extremely ſurpriſed to find 


the wood quite freſb, and mentioned it to 
Mr Campbell, as a very unuſual circum- 
ſtance; telling him, at the ſame time, that 
he now recogniſed that theſe troughs had 
been made of the larch wood above nam- 
ed. Some time afterwards, being order- 
ed to repair the top of ſome ſtalls in the 
ſable, that had been gnawed by the hor- 


| ſes, on that occaſion, the carpenter ſaid 


he did not know how he could then do 
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it, as he happened to have no ſeaſoned 
wood at the time, and could get none in 
that neighbourhood. Mr Campbell, re- 
collecting that he had ſaid the wood of 
the ſwine-houſe was quite freſh, deſired 
him to examine it, and ſee if that could be 
made to anſwer the purpoſe: It was tried, 
and found to be perfectly good; and hav- 
ing been put up, ſtood there, without any 
marks of decay, for ſeveral years, till, in 
conſequence of ſome conſiderable altera- 
tions that were making, the whole of 
theſe ſtalls were taken away, and theſe 
pieces of larch wood loſt ſight of. 

The ſame gentleman having afterwards 
learnt, that on the coaſt of Lincolnſhire, 
where decoys for catching wild ducks are 
made, in doing which, it becomes neceſ- 
ary to drive many ſtakes into the mud 
overflowed by the ſea, for the purpole of 
ſtretching the nets, (which ſtakes are found 
to be very expenſive to uphold, as oak 


ſtakes, between low and high water-mark, - 


very ſoon decay,)--one gentlemanggwiſhing ' 


totry the durability of larch wood in theſe 
Vol, III. 3 : 
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' circumſtances, put alternate ſtakes of larch 
and oak. Two ſets of oak wood had been 
entirely worn out, as his informant aſſur- 
ed him, and the larch continued firm. 
How long they may ſtill laſt, it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſay. 

Mr Campbell, deſirous of making a com- 
parative trial himſelf, made two gates, 
the ſupporters of which were to be of 
timber; one of the poſts in each gate he 
; cauſed to be made of larch wood ; and 
the other, of the ſame ſize and ſhape, of 
the beſt foreign fir he could find. They 
were both painted, for the ſake of neat- 
neſs and uniformity. One ſet of the fir 
ſtakes were worn out ſome time ago, and 
have been renewed. The larch ſtands 
firm till this hour; and how many ſets of 
fir poſts they may outlaſt, no one can 
tell. ' 

I myſelf happened to 1 a ſpire of 
young larch wood, in the garden of Mr 
Pempſter, who has been ſo long diſtin- 
| guided. for his conduct in the Britiſh Par- 
liament? which had been ſtuck into the 
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ground as a pole for a plant of hops, and 
allowed to ſtand there ſummer and win- 
ter, for the ſpace, as he found, upon en- 
quiry, of more than fix years: on a careful 
examination of it, no ſymptom whatever 
of rotting could be diſcovered in it any 
where. 

This, and other facts, having turned 
my attention to the ſubject of larch wood 
very ſtrongly, I cauſed ſome ſpires to 
be cut out from a plantation I had made 
of larch in Aberdeenſhire, and ſent to 
this place for the ſake of experiment. 
Theſe ſpires were of no more than eight 
years growth, at the time they were cut, 
and were upwards of twenty feet high: 
of ſome of theſe I cauſed a rude ſeat to 
be made for a garden, the joinings being 
made merely by boring holes with an au- 
ger into the parts that were to receive the 
ends of other pieces, which were ſhaped ſo 
as to fit the holes. The bark was not 
taken off; and ſome of the ſmalleſt pieces 
in the top, not thicker than my finger, 
were thus placed as uprights in the back. 

3D 2 
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It is five years ſince the wood was cut, 
and four years ſince the ſeat was made, 
which has ſtood fince that time in a place 
where it is expoſed to the ſun and wea- 
ther, with only the partial ſhelter of a 
few branches of a tree over head. No 
marks of rotting are as yet (January 1oth 
1796) diſcoverable on any part of it, nor 
of the other ſpires, which have lain with- 
out doors all that time, in various circum- 
ſtances ; but what appears ſtill more ex- 
traordinary to me, is, that it has neither 
gelled (ſplit by the action of the ſun,) nor 
ſhrunk ſo as to looſen the joints, which 
Gill continue firm, 

I beg leave, however, to obſerve, chat 
though I cannot diſcover the ſmalleſt 
ſymptoms of rotting on any part of theſo 
ſpires; yet, upon a very accurate exami- 
nation, i appears to me that the wood is 
rather of leſs ſpecific gravity than it was 
at firſt, 'which I doubt not proceeds from 
an imperceptible kind of decay, which 1 
ſuppoſe will in time render it, as we call 
it, daezed, that is, leſs ſtrong than it ori- 


| - 
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ginally was, though not apparently rot- 
ten“: but how long it may be before that 
period ſhall arrive, ſo as to render it brit- 
tle, I cannot tell, It doubtleſs 1s not yet 
arrived, even with regard to the ſmalleſt 
pieces of no more than one year's growth, 
which are ſtill firm and tough to an a- 
ſtoniſhing degree, conſidering the raw 
and unſubſtantial nature of the half form- 
ed wood of theſe tender twigs, 

In addition to' theſe fats, and to ſhow 
that every twig of this tree may be em- 
ployed for ſome uſeful purpoſe, I ſhall 
juſt add, that George Newnham, Eſq; of 
Summerhill, near Corke, informed me, 
anno 1793, that he employed ſome branch- 
es of larch wood as ſtakes for eſpalier trees 
in his garden, ſome years ago, intermix- 
ed with ſtakes of various other ſorts ; all 
which larch ſtakes remained firm after the 


Even this, however, is not a certainty ; perhaps I may 
be miſtaken in thinking it lighter than the dried wood, 
while yet freſh cut down : for I could not compare them 
accurately together at the ſame time, and did not think 
of weighing the ſame pieces at different periods. 
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others began to decay. In a ſubſequent 


letter, dated November 1oth 1794, he 


ſays, © The ſtakes of larch wood till re- 
main in my garden perfectly ſound, 
both above and below ground; the 


__ + moiſture ſeems to harden the wood in 


« a ſurpriſing manner; the ſtakes of the 
other timber are in 1 quite de- 
66 cayed. ” | 

Theſe facts eſtabliſh, beyond a poſlibi 


lity of doubt, the incomparable durabili- 


ty of this wood, even in the early periods 
of its growth; a circumſtance which is 
of too much importance to the landed and 
agricultural intereſt of this country, to 
require any apology in me for endeav- 
ouring to eſtabliſh, beyond a poſſibility of 
doubt, at the expence of a few AD 


| Pages of writing. 


Larch wood neither fbrinks nor warps, nor 
ir eaten by worms,—Nor is qurability alone 
its only quality, When made into plank, 
there are proofs equally inconteſtible that 
it poſſeſſes the additional excellency of 


| 
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neither /orinking nor warping, when made 
into work, nor of being liable to be at- 
tacked by the worm, during the courſe 
of ſeveral ages. The ſingle fact already 
quoted from Evelyn, that Raphael, Urban, 
&e. painted many of their beſt pictures 
on larch wood, which exiſt till this day 
ſound and entire, eſtabliſhes theſe things 
beyond a doubt. Moſt of theſe pictures 
are now upwards of three hundred years 
old: It is obvious that the ſmalleſt warp- 
ing, or ſhrinking in the wood, muſt have 
cracked and deſtroyed the paintings: 
nor are any worm holes diſcovered on 
examining the back of the boards. 
Whether this wood is capable of reſiſt- 
ing the ſea worm, I have not been able 
to aſcertain by actual experiment. The 
entire ſtate of the veſſel found in the 
Numidian ſea, and many other circum- 
ſtances, concur to render this probable, 
But a fact of this importance ought not 
to be left on the footing of probability 
only. I have been for two years paſt in 
diligent queſt of two things which I have 
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not been able to find: the fir/? is, a piece 
of larch wood actually in a ſtate of rotten- 
neſs, no matter by what means it has been 
produced ; but none of my correſpon- 
dents have been able to help me to it : 
The /econd is, a piece of ſound, well ripen- 
ed larch wood, in a ſtate of perfection, for 
the purpoſe of trying fairly whether it 
be capable of reſiſting the ſea worm or 
not. It is well known that at the bridge 
of Rocheſter near Chatham, every other 
kind of wood that is ſunk but for a very 
ſhort time into the waters of the river | 
Medway, is very ſoon petforated by the 
ſea-worm : My intention was, if I could 
have found the larch wood, to cauſe it to 
be faſtened, by means of croſs bars, to a 
logg of ſound oak wood, of the ſame de- 
menſions, and both of them to be ſunk 
in the river at,the ſame time. Let them 
be taken up, after lying ſome months, and 
examined : they may be then returned 
again into the water or not, as circum- 
ſtances ſeem to indicate. Thus would a 
fair comparative trial be made, the re- 
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fule of which, in all its cireumſtances, 
ought to be communicated to the public. 

I rejet raw and. imperfect wood from 
this experiment, for very obvious reaſons. 


- Larch wood nearly incombuſtible, To all 
theſe valuable qualities, juſtice ſtill oom- 
pels me to add, that larch wood may be 
ſaid to be in ſome meaſure. i/acombu/tiBle: = 
In conſequence of its inaptitude to take 
fire, Mr Harte obſerves, that there is per- 
haps no inſtance of the cabbins of the 
Carnioleans being ſet on fire, though they 
are careleſs about throwing even flaming 
firebrands upon their roofs. The fat is, 
that though larch wood may be conſumed 
by fire, yet, where the maſſes are large, 

even if a fire were placed upon the bare 

wood, though it might be lowly corrod- 
ed by it, and, in time, might thus have 
a hole eat into it; yet, unleſs in particu- 
lar circumſtanees, it could not be made, 
to flame, ſo as to communicate it to other 

bodies. This quality of larch wood was 
known in the days of Julius Cæſar, who 

Vor. III. 3 E 
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calls it Iignum igni impenetrabile, So great 
is its inaptitude to burn, that a philoſo- 
pher in Italy thought he had made a great 
diſcovery, during the laſt century, and 

actually publiſhed a book, for the expreſs 

purpoſe of convincing his countrymen, 

that it was pofible to employ larch wood, 
on certain occaſions,” for the purpoſe of 
incineration : but his experiments went 

no/farther than to ſhow, - that it was poſ- 
ſible, to make billets of that wood, when 

not of a very large ſize, actually flame: 

but to make it burn well, a blaſt furnace 

1s abſolutely neceſſary. By this means, 
his treatiſe proves, in the cleareſt manner, 
the general propoſition announced above ; 
viz., that larch wood, in ordinary circum- 
ſtances, may be ſaid to be uninflammable. 
That it may be conſumed in 4 % fur- 
nace has, however, been long known; and 
the charcoal made of this wood, when 
thus employed, is deemed much more 
valuable than any other, for the purpoſe 
of ſmelting iron; probably it admits of 
being made to produce a more intenſe 
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degree of heat. 1 ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhow below, that my countrymen have 
diſcovered a way by which this quality 
of the tree renders it Sonny valuable | 
as a fire wood. TY 


| Lan; the Shittim wood of Scripture, On 
this head, it is worth while to remark, 
that an ingenious French critic contends, 
that the table of /ittim wood, which was 
kept in the Jewiſh ark for ficrifices, muſt 
have been made of larch, as no other kind 


of wood is known to poſſeſs the fame i in- 


combuſtible quality. The cedar of Le- 
banon, which vas ſo much praĩſed in an- 
tiquity for its many valuable qualities, 15 
well known to be very nearly allied to 
to the larix in many of its characteriſtics, 
both in botany and economics. 


The Larch is of very quick routh. — Ha- 
ving thus proved, beyond a doubt, that 
the larix, on account of the very valu- 
able qualities of the wood, deſerves to be 


cultivated in every part of this country; 
3E 2 
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1 ſhall next proceed to ſhow, that, on ac- 
count of its quickneſs of growth, and the 
variety of ſoils and expoſures on which 
it may-be made to thrive, (its beauty 1s 
univerſally admitted,) it deſerves to be 
extenſively cultivated in every part of this 
country, as one of the moſt profitable, as 
well as the moſt uſeful productions that 
can be reared in theſe northern regions. 
As to its quickneſs of growth, the fol. 
lowing facts will prove ſatisfactory. 
Mr Newnham, before quoted, ſends me 
the meaſurement of eight trees in a ſmall 
plantation of his, in the ſpring and au- 
tumn of the year 1794. which were as in 
the following table: 


Height, Height. Increaſe, 


Ne. F. In, F. In. F. In," 
1 ih March laſt 6 © in Nov. to © — 4 © 
2 — 39 * 10 43 
rd 10 
4 — — 4 6 — 76 — 3 0 
TJ 24 
— , d „ 64.95 
„ jp - $19 ano 0b wo 'g. of 
— — 6 3 — 10 3 — 4 2 


— 
- 
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N. J. No. 1. encreaſed in circumfer- 
ence 3 inches, meaſured 2 feet from the 
ground. 

No. 6th, Not quite 2 inches. | 
But as it may be ſuſpected that theſe 
are only a few of the beſt, I beg leave 
to add, that in the plantation from which 
my ſpires were cut, the trees, at eight years 
growth, meaſured, over the whole plan- 
tation, above 20 feet in height on an aver- 
age, the trees were from fix to nine inches 
high when planted. They now, being 12 
years old, meaſure, on an average, about 
from 34 to 36 feet in height. This plan- 


tation was made on a very good foil, and - 


favourably ſituated. The particulars of 
the culture, to which I muſt attribute 
their quick growth in ſome degree, will 
be afterwards ſpecified. 

Nor is it only- while the tree is young 
that it makes theſe vigorous ſhoots; for 
it appears, by the meaſurement of the 
trees in Dunkeld, that this in a great mea- 
ſure continues even till a period of age 
beyond that which they have as yet at- 
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rained: For 120 feet, in 50 years, a an 
average of nearly 2 feet and a half in 
height for each year of their growth. 
What a pleaſing thing it is for a man to 
have a certainty of ſeeing ſuch fine trees 
of his own planting, if he begins while 
in the vigour of life, and attains to only 
a moderate age! What a ſhort time to 
look back is twelve years !—Look at a 
plantation, of fleet in height, what a 
beautiful object it is! Such are the al- 
lurements in point of pleaſure only. Let 
us now turn our views to profit, which 
ought to be the chief object in every ex- 
tenſive operation in rural affairs. 
The greateſt obſtruction to the plant- 
ing of trees is the proſpect that a long 
period muſt elapſe before any emolument 
can be derived from theſe plantations. 
This operates as a ſtrong bar to exertions 
of this ſort : for a few years, to look for- 
ward, appears a long period: but when it 
is paſt, it ſeems but as yeſterday; and it 
is then we regret the advantages we 
might have enjoyed, had we not let flip 
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the golden opportunity which we ſo: 
careleſsly neglected to improve, while in 
our power. Let him who reads this not 
dwell upon the paſt: To him it is gone 
for ever and. cannot be, recalled. Bur. 
let him remember that time now is. Let 
the preſent moment then be improved: A 
for, if he does not, he will have the ſame. 
mortifying reflections, to make a few 
years hence. There is ſcarcely one man 
alive who is ſo old as to need to deſpair 
of drawing profit, even in his own life- 
time, from the plantations he may now. 
make; and he is certain that if death 
does not overtake him directly, his mind 
will be ſoorhed with the pleaſing proſ—- 
pects of being benefitted, by his labours, 
and the certainty of deriving pleaſure 
from their thriving condition in the 
mean while. | i 
It is a e felieuy, in e a2 
plantation of larches, that the wood can 
be applied to a variety of uſeful putpoſes 
while it is yet of a very ſmall fize; and that, 
independent of the profit it will thus 
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immediately bring, an extenſive planta- 
tion of that wood will, in a very ſhort _ 
time, furniſh employment to a great num- 
ber of perſons in manufacturing the va- 
rious-articles that can be made of it; who 
will thus contribute to his pleaſure and 
emolument in a thoufand ways that can- 
not be enumerated. For whatever calls 
forth the exertions of human induſtry, | 
and furniſhes the means of ſubſiſtence to 
a numerous people, eſpecially when they 
are neceſlarily reſident in the country, 
adds to the proſperity of the Nate, and 
contributes to the direct emolument of 
the perſon on whoſe property they are 
placed, in a more powerful manner than 
perhaps any other circumſtance whatever. 
Thus does a plantation of larches medi- 
ately operate, as a ſort of creation of the 
human race. It calls beings into exiſt- 
ence who never would have participated 
of life; and diffuſes happineſs and joy 
where gloomy ſolitude alone muſt long 


8 
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be effected, it is necellary here to recall 


can be made to gro upon almoſt any 


| foil, even from a ſtiff clay to a barren 8 | 
Tand, if not drownell in water ; and in al- 


moſt every ſituation Where trees of any 
ſort can be made to grow in this elimate: 


extenſive influence. And though we thall 
ſoon ſee that it might be plantedd with 
profit, even upon good land, yet it does 
not refuſe to grow upon che worſt. Z- 
very proprietor of land, therefore, may, if 
he pleaſes, be benefitted by this-improve- 
ment,” If His land be good, the profits 


will be the fooner derived. If it be bad, 


they will be equally cortain, though the 


returns will mot he do quick, or the pro- 
Huce, in an equal number of years, ſo a- 


buntdam. Fo RR CY TT” 5 
4 plantation of Narthes will yiel dme ar- 


urn.in 6 or meat. n goapd lang, and | 


You. l. 3 


die rd bee un dg any ol-—To 
ſhow how theſe changes may naturally 


what has been already ſaid, that the larix 


Jo thar-no tree /hithertoknown is of ſuch : 


— — — — 
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| under ſkilful management, one who makes 
a plantation of larches, may begin to draw 
a return from his land in half a dozen of 
years, from which period he may draw 
a continually encreaſing annual return for 
the whole remaining years of his life, and 
leave to his heir, at his death, a value in 
timber upon the land, worth perhaps ten 
times its original purchaſe-price. This 
is the direct profit: But when the colla- 
teral advantages that may be derived from 
an. encreaſed population of proſperous 
people, in a country that is but in part 
improved, is taken into the account, the 
benefits are paſt computation, when plan- 
tations have been made upon lands that 
+ were originally of little value. And as 
to the objection, that if every one were to 
do this, the market would ſoon be over- 
ſtocked, it is true: but as every one will 
not do this, thoſe wha firſt begin it, have 
the certainty of deriving the greateſt be- 
nefit from their exertions. What a ſti- 
mulus ought this to be for immediate ex- 
ertions ! Before the firſt planted woods 
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come to full ſale, the value of the timber 
will be known, and no quantity ſufficient 


will be brought to market to ſupply the 
demand, 7 | 


Uſes to which young lareb wood may be appli- 
ed. — Hay rater. In ſix, eight, or ten years, 
according to ſoil and circumſtances, the 
trees will have attained a ſize ſufficient to 
be made into hay rakes, and ſeveral uſe- 
ful articles. This timber grows ſo ſtreight ; 
it is, at the ſame time, ſo-light, ſo ſtrong, 
and ſo durable, as to be peculiarly calcu- 
lated for making hay rakes; and, from the 
peculiarity of its ſhrinking leſs than any 
other wood, theſe rakes muſt remain long- 
er firm than. thoſe made of any other 
wood whatever. About two feet cut. off 
from the ròdt end, will form the rakes 
head ; and five feet above that, with a. 
very little taken off from the thickneſs of 
the under part of it, will form the han- 
dle. No wood is more propet for the 
teeth of the rake, than ſome larch taken 


from the red wood of an older tree, ſplit 
81 
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up for that purpoſe; becauſe. it is not on- 
ly tough, but little liable either to ſplit 
or ſhrink, and will, of courſe, be leſs apt 
to looſen than any other. The bow may 
be made of aſh, or, what is ſtill better, be- 
caufe both cheaper and hghter, though 
equally ferviceable, of ſome of the wood: 
of the laurel leaved ſweet ſcented willow 
( Salex pentandria) ſplit up for that pur- 

poſe. ' The making of theſe rakes, and 
other articles, will furniſh employment 
| ee the your to _ perſons. 


Shafts for "al bandles for brooms, ether 
&c,—Many other uſes may be made of 
the trees of this ſize. Among others, no- 
thing is ſo fit for ſhafts to hoes: for it is 
nearly as ſtrong, and much more durable 
than aſh, which alone has been hitherto. 
employed for that purpoſe ; und the hoe- 
heads keep much better upon it than ow 
any kind of aſh wood. Handles for bruſh- 
es, brooms; ſeythes, and innumerable ar- 
ticles of this ſort, would occafion a vaſt 
- conſumption of theſe ſmall ſpars. 
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might be made light, neat, and ſtrong 
chairs for ruſh buttoms. In compliance 
with my wiſhes, ſome chairs of this ſort 
were made of theſe ſmall ſpires for a trial. 
The joiner objected to it at firſt, becauſe 
it is found that when other kinds of wood 
are worked up with the heart in it, they 
are apt to ſplit; and if fixed by boring 


only, they ſhrink fo much as ſoon to ſhake; 
looſe, which it was expected would hap- 


pen in like manner with the larch. The 
reſult of the experiment happily behed 
the prediction. The chairs keep firm. 


| Hop-poles, burdles, gates. In places where 
hop-poles are wanted, nothing in nature 
can be found that will anfwer this pur- 


poſe fo well as the larch : for one ſet of 


theſe would laſt againſt two or three ſets 
of aſh wood. Hurdles, ſpars, and gates, 
could be made of theſe, both lighter and 
more qurable than other woods whatever ; 
and when the trees are of a fize ſufficient. 


for that purpoſe, they may be ſplit down. 


Chairs—Of the wood of this kind, alſo, 


} 
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for cart ſhafts ; and, in mining countries, 
they could be employed as poſts for ſup- 
porting the roofs of coal- mines, and oth- 
er uſes of that kind, with ſingular e- 
conomy. | | 


Neat and durable railing, hen-coops, fc. — 
The ſmall tops cut off in making theſe 
various works, would furniſh a neat, ele- 
_ gant, cheap and durable kind of railing, 
for being put upon the top of low walls, 
and other things of that kind, for orna- 
ment as well as uſe ; eſpecially for pre- 
venting light ſheep from over-leaping 
wall fences. One end of them might be 
let into the coping, whether made of ſod, 
of clay, or of lime, as occaſion required ; 
and the other end be received into a ſlip 
of ſawn larch wood, with holes bored 
through it to receive their points. From 
the ſtraightneſs of the wood, even with- 
out any work, this kind of rail would be 
made extremely neat, and at the moſt 
trifling expence. , In the ſame manner 
might be made of theſe materials, hen- 
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coops, crates for packing glaſs, and a-va- - 
riety of other articles, of which I have at 
preſent no knowledge. | 


Fences for fields.—But one of the moſt 
extenſive and beneficial uſes that would 
be made of this kind of ſmall wood, would 
be for the purpoſes of incloſing. Theſe 
ſpars, when the root cut was thick enough 
to admit of it, might be flit up the mid- 
dle by a ſaw, and cut into lengths of five 
or ſix feet ; or where ſmaller, they may be 
employed whole. As they are always 
ſtraight, and nearly of an uniform thick- 
neſs, theſe, if driven into the ground for 
a few inches in a row, at a few inches 
diſtant from each other, with the ſplit 
ſides all in one ſide, and the round ſides 
on the other, would make one of the 
neateſt and moſt compleat fences that can 
be ſeen : The tops of theſe uprights be- 
ing received into a piece of ſawed board, 
with bored holes in it for that purpoſe; 
and ſupported at due diſtances within 
ſide or without, by diagonal (ſloping) 
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rances, reaching from ; the ground to the 
op: I have ſeen ſome fences of this ſort, 
made of common Scotch fir, and noth- 
ing can be neater; but unfortunate- 
ly theſe want durability, which would. 
not be the caſe of thoſe made of larch 


 . © Windows, jojftr, flovring, Jhip-bullding.— 

Theſe are a few of the uſes to which che 
Imall ſpires, arifing from the firſt thin- 
nings of theſe plantations, might be ap- 
plied: As they advanced to a larger ſize, 
the application of them to the various 
Uomeſtic'uſes are ſo obvious and apparent, 
that is is quite unneceſſary to enumerate 
them: It may be only proper to mention, 
that for windows, joiſts, flooring, panell- 


ing, couples, and every other (purpoſe in 
building, theſe, if made of larch, would be 


much more perfect than any of the kinds 
of wood we have been hitherto obliged to 
employ for theſe purpaſes; and for ſhip- 
building, eſpecially plank, it would be e- 
vidently ſuperiar to the oak itſelf: ſo 
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that in a few years, this iſland would be 
able to ſupply within itſelf abundant ma- 
terials for her own navy and numerous 
merchantmen ; without being in danger 
of being obliged to depend upon foreign. 
nations for theſe neceſlary articles ; the 
proſpe of which, for many years paſt, 


has occaſioned ſo juſt an en among the 
people of Britain. 


Barrel ſtaves. To theſe I ſhall only add, 
that the neceſlary articles of barrel ſtaves 
and heading, might be furniſhed to our- 
ſelves without the aid of other nations, 
And this, if ever the fiſheries ſhall be per- 
mitted to be carried on along our coaſt, to 
the extent they neceſſarily will be, if ever 

a Legiſlature ſhall be found ſo enlighten- 
ed, as to percejve the benefits that would 
reſult from taking off thoſe ſhackles that 
have condemned ſo many thouſands of 
her beſt ſubjects to wretchedneſ and want, 
for centuries paſt, will be found to be a 
matter of much greater conſequence than 


is at preſent imagined :. for the unneceſ- 
Vor. III. 38 
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ſary expence of barrels, for theſe low 
priced articles, greatly inhances their price 
in foreign markets, and retards their ſale, 
in the preſent ſituation of things, 

Uſes of larch bruſh-wood. —Hitherto I have 
only ſpoken of the uſes thar may be made 
of the fems of theſe trees; but there is 
not a branch, nor the twig of a bit of the 
bruſh, that may not be employed, with 
great economy, to ſome uſeful purpoſe. 
The larger branches might be employed 
for feneing of various kinds, and the 
| ſmaller pieces of bruſh might be applicd 
to the various uſes I ſhall now ſpecify. 


For filling drains, Wherever draining is 
wanted, which is the caſe in almoſt every 
diſtrict in this kingdom, nothing could 
facilitate this operation ſo much as abun- 
dance of larch bruſh. All other kinds of 
bruſh-wood are ſo periſhable, that how- 
ever deſireable it may be, in other re- 


ſpeas, to employ theſe materials, yet the 
drains arc 10 ſoon Aden up 5 the rot- 


, 
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ting of the bruſh, that it has been found 

neceſſiry to reſort to other materials; 
which coſt a much greater price, in place 
of them. Hence drains are now almoſt 
univerſally filled with ſtone or brick; but 
theſe articles, even where they can be ob- 

tained, are ſo expenſive, as to have great- 
ly retarded the practice of under drain- 
ing, and, with that, diminiſhed the gene- 
ral produce of the nation to an aſtoniſuj- 

ing degree. As larch bruſh is nearly in- 
deſtructible by rotting, this inconvenience 
would be thereby removed. | 

For ſeul—In countries, too, where feul 
is ſcarce, nothing could fo well ſupply the 
want of it as the bruſh of larch wood; and 
here a peculiarity occurs, that greatly diſ- 
tinguiſhes this tree, in an economical 
ſenſe, from all others. In regard to all 


bother trees, conſidered as feul, it is the 


wood, and not the ſnrall branches, which 
forms the beft feul; but it is quite the re- 
verſe with the larch, the d of which can- 
not be applied to this uſe; but in return, 
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the ſmall branches of this tree are found 
to make a fire nearly equally well with the 
larger billets of other trees. This is a diſ- 
covery that was made, as moſt others have 
been, by accident, in the ſouth of Scot- 
land, a few years ago, has deſerves to be 


generally known, 


A gentleman, who owns a mall eſtate 
in Etrick foreſt, where coals are at a great 
diſtance, and feul very ſcarce, thought he 
could not employ a conſiderable part of 
his land to a better uſe than that of plant- 
ing trees upon it, chiefly with a view to 
ſell them for fire wood. At the begin- 
ning, he planted ſcarcely any other tree 
but the Scotch fir; but obſerving, by de- 
grees, the ſuperior lyzuriance and rapidi- 
ty of growth of the larix, he gradually 
began to plant ſome of theſe, encreaſing 
the number more and more, from year to 
year, as he came better to remark their 
ſuperiority over the others. When his 
plantations had advanced ſome years, he 
began to lop the under branches from the 
trees as they encroached on each other ; 
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and carrying theſe branches to a ſide, be 
arranged.them into lots of a convenient 
ſize for ſale, and then ſold them on a fix- 
ed day, by auction, to the higheſt bidder. 
As his larches came forward, he treated 
them exactly in the ſame manner; and 
arranging theſe in heaps ſimilar to thoſe 
of the fir, they were ſold at the ſame time 
with the others. Soon after he began 
thus to prune the larches, he was not a 
little ſurprized to find, that a heap of larch 
bruſh ſold readily at double the price at 
lleaſt that the ſame perſons would give 
for one of fir of the ſame ſize. On aſk- 
ing the reaſon of this ſtriking peculiarity, - 
the purchaſers ingenuouſly told him, that 
when they put a faggot of fir-bruſh upon 
the fire, it got up into a blaze, and was 
almoſt inftantly conſumed, ſo as to be of 
little ſervice, and occaſion much trouble 
and inconvenience ; but when they put a 
faggot of larch upon the grate, it took 
fire more ſlowly, did not burn ſo fiercely, 
but continued, with a clear ſteady heat, 
nearly as long, and with as good effect, as 
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billet-wood of fir would do. Thus did 
experience teach them a leſſon of the ut- 
moſt conſequence in rural economy, and 
clearly eſtabliſhed the fact, that there is 

ſcarcely a ſituation in this iſland in which 
the ſmalleſt twig of this ineſtimable tree 
may not be applied to ſome vey uſeful 
purpoſe 1 in life, | 

I ſhall proceed to treat of the manner 

in which this tree may be reared with e- 
conomy; after having mentioned one o- 
ther valuable article that may be drawn 
from it, without either hurting the tree, 
or diminiſhing its value in any reſpect. 


Vrrnice turpentine yielded by the larch tree. 
In the Venetian territories, where this 
tree has abounded for many ages, the na- 


tives have been long in the practice of 


extracting from it a ſemifluid balſam, 
which, from the place where it is chiefly 
procured, has obtained the name of V- 
niet turpentine, There are two kinds of 
Venice turpentine : one of them is extrac- 
ted from the bark of the er fir, by a 
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peculiar procels ; this is deemed e 


fineſt ſort. The other, which is ſome- 
what inferior in quality is extracted from a 
the larch tree. This reſin of the larix is 
not found in the bark, but in the bodỹx 


of the tree itſelf. It is not to be obtain- 
ed in conſiderable quantities from very 
young trees; and when the wood begins 
to grow more ſlowly through age, the 


turpentine gradually, dries up, till at laſt . 
it affords none at all: It is only after the 


tree has attained the thickneſs of ten or 
twelve inches diameter, that it is thought 
worth while to gather the turpentine; and 


from that time, for forty or fifty years, if 
it continues ſo long in vigorous growth, 
the tree will continue to yield an annual 


produce of from ſeven to eight pounds 


of turpentine from each tree. I do not 


know the exact price at which this ſub- 
ſtance ſells ; but believe it is from thrge- 
pence to four-pence per pound: ſuppoſe 
it to be no more than two pence, and 
that the annual produce is ſix pounds, 


that would be at the rate of one ſhilling 


| 
| 
| 
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each tree per annum. The exthering of 
which, though not expenſive, would add 
to the employment of the people. The 
method practiſed is this: 
© Aholeis bored by an anger into the tree 
near the root, ſlanting a little upward till 
it reaches near to the heart of the tree: 
Into this is fitted a kind of cock, to con- 
duct the balſam, which oozes out of it in 
a ſemifluid ſtate, into a veſſel ſuſpended at 
the cook for receiving it. This proceſs is 
continued from the end of May till the 
end of september; the operator uſually 
going over the wood once a day, to exa- 
mine the receivers, and empty what is 
collected into a general receiver to be 
carried home, When the trees will yield 
no more for that ſeaſon, the whole balſam 
that has been obtained is preſſed" through 


a cloth to purify it, and is thus brought to 


market. It continues always in a ſemi- 
fluid ſtate, 

An Engliſh acre will contain 682 trees, 
at the diſtance of eight feet from each 
other : At the rate above mentioned, the 
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value of the produce in turpentine would. 
be 31, 45, ad. per annum, per acre; on the 
ſuppoſition that the trees ſhould yield as 
much of- that ſubſtance in Britain, as on 
the borders of the Adriatic gulf. Whe- 
ther it will do ſo, rem remains to be aſcertain- 
ed by experience. I have never heard of 
a ſingle trial that has been made in Bri- 
tain, with a view to aſcertain this cir- 
cumſtance. The produce above given, is 
mentioned upon the authority of M. Du 
Hamel, whoſe general character for ac- 
curacy ſtands high in the Republic of 
Letters. | 


Mane de Brian;on,—In the ſouth: of 
France, they alſo gather from this tree a 
ſubſtance which is celebrated by the au- 
thors of Dauphin?, under the name of 
Briangon Manna. Manne de Briangon. It 
is found in the form of a hoary powder, 


early in the morning. With the value and 
uſes of this manna I am a ſtranger, having 
never ſeen any of it. It is alſo faid, that 
at Venice, the bark of chis tree is em- 
Vor. III. OS | 
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ployed for the purpoſe of tanning ; but 


as the virtues of it in this reſpect are not 


known in Britain, I put no reliance ,up- 
on it. | 5 | 


{ IV. 
Directions for rearing Plantations of Larch 
Trees for Prefit. 


Hare the larch tree has been cul- 
tivated in Britain chiefly for ornament, 
and it is only of late that the mode of 
rearing it with economy, for profit, has be- 
gun to be adverted to. It is in this laſt 
point of view. alone, I am at preſent to 
conſider it; ſo that ornamental planta- 
tions muſt be here put out of the queſ- 
tion. 9 N Se | 

It has been a very general practice in 
this country, to mix all kinds of trees to- 
_ gether, in making. a plantation, unleſs 
where theſe conſiſt entirely of the Scotch 
fir. Fir plantations were very univerſally 
adopted till of late years, eſpecially in the 
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northern parts of Scotland, where young 
plants of fir are reared at a very low 
price. 


The larch ſbould be planted entirely by itſelf. 
—As larch plants begin to become com - 
mon, a few of theſe were gradually inter- 
ſperſed among firs or other trees; but it 
has been found, by experience, that when 
this is done, in almoſt every ſituation or 
circumſtances, the larch ſo much out- 
grows the fir, and every other tree, that 
it ſoon overtops them ; in which ſituation, 
where the plants of larch are thinly ſcat- 
tered, at a diſtance from each other, they 
are expoſed to the violence of the wind, 
without ſufficient ſhelter, which bends - 
and waſtes their tender top-ſhoots, ſo as 
greatly to retard its growth, and to diſ- 
figure the tree. ˖ 

Having obſerved this to be invariably 
the caſe, it occurred to me, above a dozen 
of years ago, that no plant could be found 
ſo proper for affording ſhelter to the larch, 
as the larix itſelf, which, if planted thick 

3 H 2 
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enough, would foon intermix branches, 
and thus give and receive mutual ſupport 
on all occaſions. With this view was made 
the plantation of larches ſo often men- 
tioned above, in which the young trees 
were at firſt planted at the diſtance of no 
more than two feet aſunder. The con- 
ſequence has been, that they have ruſhed 
up with a rapidity unknown in any other 
ſituation ; and the trees are ſo ſtraight, ſo 
clean, and ſo healthy, in all reſpects, as 
abundantly to. prove that this is the pro- 
per mode of culture to be adopted where- 
ever this tree is intended to be reared with 
profit. On this, as a ſure foundation, the 
ſuperſtructure now to be == 0m may 
be ſafely raiſed. 


Difference . natural grown woods and 
plantations, —It has been. often remarked, 
that no wood of the fir tribe, which has 
been reared in. artificial plantations, has 
ever equalled in quality that which is pro- 
duced ſpontaneouſly from ſeeds. ſhaken 
by the hand of nature. 
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on comparing the natural with planted | 
| wood, the difference is found to confift in 
two particnlars only, where the ſoil has 
been of the ſame ſort. The natural wood 
is in general cloſer in the grain, and con- 
ſequently harder and deeper in colour ; 

eos ab Foes | 


The reed of wood. What is called the 
grain, or reed of wood, is formed, for the 
moſt part, by a ſeries of circular rings run- 
ning all round the heart of the tree, as is 
diſtinctly ſeen in a tranſverſe ſection of 
the tree; each of theſe rings contains a 
harder and ſofter part, plainly diſtinguiſh- 
able from each other, for the moſt pare, 
by their colour alſo, which are formed by 
a ſeries of tubes of different kinds, run- 
ning parallel to each other from the bot- 
tom towards the top of the tree, that are 
ſeparated from each other, at a leſſer or 
greater diſtance, by a ſofter parenchyma- 
tous matter. Theſe tubes, or fibres, are 
ſeen in every longitudinal ſection of the 

tree, running in parallel ſtripes, and con- 
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ſtitute what is called the reed of the 
wood. And as one of theſe rings is ad- 
ded to the circumference of the tree 
each year of its growth, and forms the 
whole increment of the tree for that year, 
it follows, that the leſs that increment is, 
or, in other words, the flower the trees 
grow, the leſs will be the breadth of theſe 
rings, and, of courſe, the cloſer the grain 
of the wood, and the harder alſo it will 
be ; for it would ſeem that the number of 
tubes produced each year is nearly equal; 
but that the quantity of ſoft parenchy- 
matous matter in which they are imbib- 
ded, is augmented in proportion to the 
quickneſs of the growth of the tree, which 
makes the reed both wider, and the gen- 
eral texture ſofter, than here it grows 
more ſlowly, | 


| Knots in wood how produced. —Theſe pa- 
rallel ſtripes or reed never are interrupted 
in coniferous trees, except where a branch 
ſprings out from the body of the tree. 
In that. caſe, wherever a branch inter- 
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venes, it forms an interruption to the di- 
rection of the parallel fibres, which at 
that place are deflected into the poſition 
that the branch aſſumes, and forming a 
ring round the pith of that branch, the 
fibres run parallel with the pith of the 
branch in its longitudinal direction. 

As theſe branches ſpring out from the 
ſtem, for the moſt part in a direction 
nearly at right angles with the ſtem of 
the tree, it follows, that when the wood : 
is ſawed into plank longitudinally, the 
ſaw, when it croſſes one of theſe branch- 
es, muſt make a transverſe ſection of it, 8 
as in the direction of the line of A. B. 
Fig. 1. This forms the blemiſh in deal, 
called knots, the appearance of which is 
ſeen in Fig. 24 

In regard to theſe knots, the following 
particulars, are obſerveable ; viz, IA, that 
the ſize of theſe varies in deals cut out 
of the ſame plank. If a deal were ſlit 
down in the direction of the line A. B, 
Fig. I/, the knot in that deal would con- 
ſiſt of no more than four concentric rings; 


— — — — — — 1m — — 
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but if it had been ſlit in the direction F. 
G, it would in that place have conſiſted 


of fix rings, and ſo it would turn wider 
and wider, as you receded from the cen- 
tre of the tree to the circumference; or 
ws Jong as the bach continmed to grow. 


Hence, as a neceſlary corollary, we muſt 


perceive that no large knots can ever be 
found near the heart of the tree, and that 


'very large knots can only be e 


wards the circumference. 


i by deſign or accident, a branch be cut 
over ſmooth with the ſurface of the tree, 


the branch from that moment grows no 
more: but as the tree advances in growth, 


by the addition of a new ring each year, 
it gradually heals over the wound, and 
from that moment the ligneous fibres 
run over it parallel to each other, exactly 
as if no branch had ever been there, as 


in Fig. 34; fo that all the wood which is 


formed beyond that cut will be perfectly 
free from knots of any kind. 4 
- If the amputation has been made clear 


| over at once, while the branch was ſtill 


/ 
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| growing, the fibres of the trunk will be 


joined in continuity with thoſe of the 
knot, and it thus forms. a firm live knot, 
if the phraſe be admitted; but if the 
branch die, and be ſyffered to remain ad- 
herent to the tree, that branch receives 
no farther additions; and although the 
tree continues to advance in ſize, and ſur- 
round the branch, yet it has no farther 
connection with it than contiguity only; 
and it then forms a dead knot. + The dead 
wood, in this caſe, when the deal is ſawed 
acroſs it on both ſides, may be taken out 
of it as a cork, without force, and thus 
leaves a hole, in place of a knot, in the deal, 
as is plain by inſpection of Fig. 4b, 
where the knot has continued alive till it 
reached the dotted line, till which time it 
received an annual increment, and had 
its continuity with the fibres of the wood 
uninterrupted; but from that period, be- 
ing dead, it enereaſed no more, and thus 
formed a hole in the deal rang which 
it penetrated “. ' 

. ee e 


greſs of a tree, might be here noticed, which will . 
312 
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We diferentes betwern natural und planted 

word explained —By keeping theſe particu» 
lars ſteadily im view, it vill not only be 
eaſy to account for the ſuperiority of na · 
tural wood over chat which has been plant · 
ed; but, at the ſame time, we will be led 
to perceive in what manner artificial plan- 
tations of coniferous trees ought to be ſo 
managed as to approach as ny _—_ 
rale. 


tome very common phenomena ir in the agu of fir mood. 
1 bell only fate a few... 

Thotyh every branch, as well as the fem, receives 8 
ring of increment each year, yet as the brenches do not 
encreaſe in ſize ſo faſt as the ſtem, it follows that theſe 
rings are cloſer than thoſe of the ſtem. And as it is found to 
be u rule, I believe without exception, that the cloſer theſe / 
rings, the harder is the wood. and the redder the colour of 
it,—hence it invariably happens, hat the knots are of a 
cloſer grain, redder colour, firmer texture, and more dur- 
able quality, than that of the wood itſelf, though _ 
more brittle alſo, 

And as thefe qualities are pugmented in proportion to 
the ſlowneſs of the growth of the one part, when compared 
with the other, it muſt happen that the ſmaller the knot is, 
if fituared ut the fame diſtance from the heart of the tree, 

| the firmer, and redder, and more durable jt will be. Theſe, 
- when the circumſtances are ad vetted to, are obvious cordl · 
laries. 


f 
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In woods of coniferous trees, the pro- 
greſt, when left to nature, is this. The 
ſeeds being ſtrewed very thick upon the 
ground, the plants, where the ſurface is 

favourable, ſpring up very cloſe upon each 
other, Being ſtraitened for room, their 
growth is ſtinted, and they hold a hard 
ſtruggle, for ſome years, which ſhall get 
the better of the other. By degrees, the 
weaker plants are overtopped by the 
ſtronger, and die ; but ſill others ſtruggle 
for life, and maintain the conteſt : and {0 
it goes on without interruption during the 
greareſt part of the period of their exiſt- 
ence, or at leaſt till they have attained 
a great height, hen the boughs of the 
moſt vigorous trees, ſpreading out above, 
overtop all thoſe that are near, and thus 
a ſufficient ſpace is allowed for theſe to 
remain unmoleſted till they attain their 
full ſize. © 4s | 
During this long ſtruggle for life, the 
progrels is greatly retarded ; ſo that their 
growth is low, and the fibres of the wood 
of courſe very cloſe and hard. The ſide 
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branches, too, having no room to ſpread 
abroad, are kept weak and puny, and are 
ſoon ſuffocated by thoſe above them, and 
die. In conſequenee of the agitation by 
winds, and the conſtant rubbing of the 
trees around, theſe dead branches ſoon are 
broken off and fall to the ground, before 
the ſtem. has advanced far around the 
dead ſtump. It is no ſooner Tubbed off, 
than the bark begins to cloſe over it. The 
ſtem thus becomes clear of branches and 
ſmooth, and all the wood that afterwards 
grows over it, is ſine and free from knots.. 
Hence it is that deal, towards the heart of 
the tree, is always much fuller of knots 
than nearer the circumference, though 
theſe internal knots, for the reaſons above 
given, will always be of a ſmaller ſiae than 
thoſe that reach near to the outſide of the 
In artificial plantations we follow an op- 
poſite courſe, Anxious to admire the 
progreſs of our trees, no meaſures are a- 
dopted for retarding their progreſs, at an 
curly period, but rather the reverſe :. and 
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were we even inclined to follow the pro- 
greſs of nature, the very expence of pro- 
curing and putting into the ground the 
plants, amounting to many millions on 
an acre, would prove a deciſive bar to ſuch 
enterprizes. The young trees are of courſe 
planted. at a great diſtance from each other, 
and are encouraged to grow as quickly as 
poſſible, and thus to make the wood coarſe 
in the grain, and ſoft. The branches, too, 
having room to ſpread wide on every ſide, 


advance with great luxuriance, and con- 4 


tinue to grow till they attain a large ſize, 
and of courſe render the deal full of large 
and unſightly knots throughout its whole 
extent. Where utility and profit are aim- 
ed at, our attention ſhould be directed to 
remedy theſe evils as much as the . 
cumſtances will admit. | | 

To effect this, no method appears to 


me ſo eaſy to be reduced to * 
che Rn 


How to make planted wood reſemble natural 
. grown trees, Though we cannot afford to 
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make our plantations as thick as nature 
does, we ought to approach as near it as 
prudence will admit; and, I am ſatisfied, 
that by planting larches at two feet dif 
tance, the benefits to be derived from the 
practice will do-more than repay all ex- 
pences attending it. Perhaps it might be 
full better, if the plants were placed at 
no more than 18 inches apart ; but nor 
being certain of this fat, I ſhall, for the 
preſent, ſuppoſe, that two feet is admitted 
to be the moſt elegible diſtance *. 
„ Though I think it beſt in general to obtain young 
| plants from nurſeries, and therefore do not in the text en- 
ter into the minutie of raiſiag them from ſeeds ; yet wherg 
very extenſive plantations are do be made, it will, be beſt 
to raiſe the young plants. This has been the practice for 
many years paſt by the Duke of Athole, who has made 
more extenſive plantations of larch trees than perhaps 
any other perſon in Europe: R 


Dunkeld is as follows: 


Dunketd method of raifing larcher in the nurſery. — A 
well dug bed in your nurſery garden being prepared, three 
inches deep of the earth muſt be removed from the ſur- 
face of the bed, with a ſpade or the back of a rake ; place 
the earth round the edges of the bed, and beat the bed vie; 


3 In the month of March, or beginniog of 
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- Plantations fbould be made very thick-—At 
co feet apart, an Engliſh ſtatute acre will 


April, lay the cones very thick and quite cloſe to or cov- 
ering one another on the bed. About 10 or 14 days, or 
thtee weeks, according to the weather, you will find the 
cones have dropt a great deal of ſeed on the bed z rake 
them off, and lay them on another bed prepared in the 
ſame manner, then, with the rake, draw the earth over 
the firſt bed ; proceed in the ſame manner with the ſecond 
bed, and you may expect a full crop of larch plants ot 
ſeedling :—cover them with ſtra or-ſhilling-ſeeds, during 
winter, —let them remain next ſummer in the ſeed bed, 
— tranſplant them the following ſpring or autumn, when 
they have been tranſplanted two ſummers, plant” them 
out in your plantation ground, — make a ſmall pit for them 
to looſen the earth, and ſet them into the hole, replacing 
the turf, cut in two, and with the earthy fide of it upper - 
moſt : no ſoil ſuits them better than moors, with g; peaty or 
black mould: the ſame cones will ſerve for two or three 
years. | _” | 

Theſe inſtructions I copied Augu? 1795, from the 
mouth of one of the Duke of Athole's principal garden- 
ers, and are the moſt perfe&t that ever were given, and will 
be found the moſt effectual for raiſing larch nurſery. 
| | G. D. 
To the above [I ſhall only add, that in nurſeries, where 
they are reared in very large quantities for ſale, a very 
different practice is adopted. In theſe caſes, the cones 
are always ſplit, and the ſeeds threſhed and winnowed : 
they are ſown in a bed of good garden-mold prepared as 
if for carrots or onions, The ſeeds are equally ſown in 
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contain 10,890 plants . For the conve- 
niency of thinning, and the other opera- 

tions to be after mentioned, theſe ought 

all to be planted in rows, where the na- 

| ture of the ground will admit of it. To 
do this, a ſmall line, meaſuring ſixty yards 

in ik. ought to have knots tied up- 


the mouth of ants s for tele fornd tht, an.0m 
| average, of the beſt ſeeds not more than one in three will 
| , germinate, and ſometimes a much ſmaller proportion. They 
are covered with mold directly after ſowing, as with onions, 
| and ſmoothed by a light wooden roller drawn along each 
; bed, The plants appear in a month or fix weeks, with 

| the ſeed huſk upon the top, when they muſt be watched, to | 
| drive away birds, which would pick them up very faſt, if 
| not guarded continually, while they are coming up: after- 
| wards they require no other care, except to pull up the 
| weeds frequently before they get firm roots : If the ſea- 
ſon be dry and hw» ſanſhine, it is a great advantage to 
ſhade them for ſome time from the ſun by means of mats, 
_ - otherwiſe they run a riſk of being ſometimes wholly kil- 
led by it z but in moderate weather, in this climate, they 
often eſcape unhurt, though un protected. In very rich 
ſoils, ſome of them may be planted out when only one year 
old ; but for the moſt part they may be allowed to ſtand 
two years in the ſecd- wann 


. are to remain. 


— TD > — — —— _ * 
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* A Scotch acre 1 2,960 plants, which is about 10,000, 
at the rate of 12 ſcore per hundred, - 
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on it, at every length of two feet, and a 
feather, a coloured rag, or other diſtin- 
guiſhable object, ſtuck into each knot. 
This will mark the place where the trees 
ſhould be put down. And if two men 
be employed, after ſtretching the line, at 
a proper meafured diſtance from the laſt, 
each of the men begin at the end of the 
line, ' and putting down a plant at each 
mark, work till they meet near the mid- 
dle, when they ſhould turn back; ſhift the 
line, and begin anew ; and ſd on they may 
advance till the whole field be planted, | 


The trees ſhould be planted out while very 
young,—lt is unneceſſary to enter into mi- 
nute details on this head. I would only 
beg leave to obſerve, that many advan- 
tages reſult from planting very ſmall, and 
young plants, in preference to thoſe that 
are of a larger ſize. And this requires to. 
be particularly adverted to, where they 
are to be planted ſo cloſe as is here re- 
commended. If the ground has been in 


illage, it will be a great * ta 
. 
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have it neatly plowed over, and harrowed 
before winter. At any rate, it ought to 
be laid dry, ſo as thar no ſtagnant water 
remains on the ſurface, at any time of the 
year, if poſſible. With this view, the wa- 
ter-furrows, if it be plowed, and the ſoil 
retentive, ſhould be neatly cleared out 
after harrowing. No weed is ſo deſtruc- 
tive to young plantations as graſs: for 
where that abounds, if the trees be plant- 
ed, while of a ſmall ſize, they will be in- 
falliably overtopped by it and choaked ; 
and if they be planted large, they ſeldom 
ſucceed well ; many of them die; and it 
is long before the ſurvivors take a full 
growth: ſo that, conſidering all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and the expence of putting 

in ſuch large plants, where the ſward is 
tough, it will be more adviſcable, in every 
ſuch caſe, to cauſe the ſurface to be pared 
by the ſpade before planting ; and theſe 
parings be either carried whally off the field 
where the thin ſurface paring is wanted ; 
or where that is not the caſe, by turning 
it over flat upon its back with the graſſy 
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fide undermoſt ; and, in this'cafe, if a lit- 
tle more than half the furface be turned 
over, it will cover the part upon which 
it is laid, ſo as to prevent the graſs from 
growing up for ſome years; but unleſs it 
wholly overlays the ſward, the graſs will 
advance with great luxuriancy round the 
edges, ſo as to render the paring of much 
leſs benefit than it would have been. 
Where the ſurface is ſmooth, and not too 
ſteep, or incommoded by ſtones, a plough 
might eaſily be contrived to * _ 
mei n | | 


' Plantations muſt be compleatl inclſed and plan- 
ed in ſquares.—We ſhall ſuppoſe the whole 
field to be thus prepared and compleatly in- 
cloſed, (for unleſs this is to be done in the 
moſt perfect manner, ſo as to guard againſt 
all intruſions, it is wrong to attempt ever 
to plant trees,) the plants will ſtand in re- 
gular ſquares, two feet apart, as in Fig. 
8 a4 3 | 

In this ſtate they may remain ſix, eight, 


e 
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richneſs of the ſoil, or the purpoſes for 
which the thinnings are wanted, when 
they ſhould be thinned for the fir/ time, 
The branches will in general intermingle 
with each other in the ſecond or third 


year after planting ; after which period 


they will give and receive mutual ſup- 


port, and advance for a time with vigour, 


Fir/t thinning how to be made. The firſt 
thinning ought not to be too long delay- 
ed, leſt the tops, by growing too cloſe, 
ſhould be ſo much ſmothered as to occa- 
fion a hurtful gap when the thinnings are 
taken away. | 


At the firſt thinning, one row ſhould be 


taken clean out, ſo as to leave the plants 
there four feet apart; and allowing three 


rows to remain entire, take out the fourth, 
as in Fig. 6th ; and ſo on over the whole 


field.. By this procedure, though the row 


on each ſide the open will loſe its ſup- 
port on one fide, its branches, being ſtill 


intermixed with thoſe on the three other 
fides, will give it ſufficient ſupport, It 
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| is neceſlary to cut out a row compleatlß,. 
to admit of trailing out che long ſpires to- 
gether with their tops, which could nor 
otherwiſe be done. 


The ſecond thinning —In conſequence of 
this open, the branches above will be per- 
mitted to grow more freely over the open; 
and in this ſtate they ſhould be ſuffered 
to remain till they there intermingle once 
more, when they ſhould receive the ſecond 
thinning, by taking out-the middle row 
that was left at the former thinning, when 
the plants will ſtand as in Fig. tb, in rows 
four feet apart, and two feet from each 
other in the rows. By this' means, each 
tree is ſupported by thoſe on each fide of 
it in the row, whoſe branches are cloſely 
intermingled, as well as by thoſe on one 
fide, where firſt opened: ſo that ſtill they 
are open only upon one ſide, while they 
receive ſupport on three others, 


' The third thinning. When the branches be 
are cloſed in the laſt made open, the third 


4s » 
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thinning may be given- by then culling 
out every fourth row cro/rwiſe, exactly as 
was done in the oppoſite direction in the 
firſt thinning, when mn will aus 


as IG pak 


x The fourth dee a proper in- 
terval of time, the fourth thinning may be 
given, by taking out the croſs row that 
was left between the two contiguous to it. 
And now the whole trees in the planta- 
tion are once more reduced to ſquares, 
Nanding at 4 feet apart, as at Fig. geb. 
There will now remain at the rate of 
2722 trees per acre: ſo that 8168 plants 
have been taken out during thoſe ſucceſ- 
five thinnings. Es 


Benefits to be derived from theſe thinnings. — 
This is the diftance at which moſt people 
would have choſen to plant their trees at 
the beginning; but, in conſequence of 
the management recommended, many 
benefits will acrue, independent of the 
profit to be derived from the ſale of the 
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thinnings, which, 1 moſtifienations; will: 
be an object well worth the attending to- 
In the / place, the plants, by ſooner, 


cloſing upon each other, are for a ſhort. 


time after planting diſtreſſed by the wind, 


and therefore advance more kindly, and 
riſe cleaner and ſtraighter in the ſtem. 

Secondly, The under branches, by being 
quickly ſuffocated, ſooner die and are 


rubbed off, and never attain to a ſize to 
make large knots, as they muft infallibly 


do, if planted at firſt ſo far apart. The 
ſtems are thus rendered to approach in 


ſome meaſure to the ſtreight cleanneſs of 


natural woods. And if attention were 


beſtowed to prune off the under branches, 
as they gradually begin to decay, eſpeci- 5 


ally of the few trees that are intended ul- 
timately to remain for timber, the wood 


would be rendered even cleaner than the 


greateſt part of that which. 1 is got from 


natural woods ; And, | "= 


_ Laſtly, By mutually .cbacking 0 va rok} 
growth of each other, the wood, will be / 


rendered. cloſer and fines, in the, grain; 
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than it otherwiſe could have been; and 
this not only without any loſs, but with. 
great profit to the owner ; as, inſtead of 
large dangling branches, which are of lit - 
tle uſe in any fituation, he would: obtain 
_ upright ſpices from the weedings, which, 
in every ſituation, may be converted to 
- ſome ufeful purpoſe. And, in many cafes, 
might be a ſoures of great emolument. 


* Barthes: Binn + Bow: 16 be be 
Aſter a proper interval, the trees might 
be thinned, aftet the ſame manner as has 
been deſcribed, till they were gradually 


reduce once more to ſtand in ſquares, ar 


cight feet apart, which is perhaps the 
greateſt diſtance that ever fhould be al- 
lowed to trees of this kind: for by being 


thus circumſtanced, their ſmall tops would 
mix and ſupport each other: they would 
have ſufficient room to grow without ſtar- 
ving; and by ſtinting each other in re- 
ſpe@ to nouriſhment, though each indi- 
vidual: tree would advance more flowly 
than it would do if allowed more room ; 
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yet there. can be no doubt that a greater 
quantity of wood, pon: the whole, might be 
obtained from the fame extent of ground 
in an equal length of time, than if it had 
been thinner ; and there is reaſon to be- 
lieve the wood would be much finer in 


Let here, as in regard to the proper 
gree of thinning, I have had no experi- 
ence of the fact: I reaſon only upon pro- 
bability, and therefore am far from ſpeak- 
ing deciſively. Should experience ſhow 
that a greater degree of thinning may be 
given to theſe plantations with ſafety, 
doubtleſs the effects of it, in an economi- 
cal point of view, ſhould be tried; and 
that practice ultimately adhered to, which 
. ſhall promiſe, on the whole, to be moſt 


beneficial, - If thinning is to be at all a: 


dopted at this advanced age, it will re- 
quire to be done with ſtill more precau- 
tions; in order to inſure mutual ſupport, 
than when the plants are of a more hum- 
ble growth ; becauſe the wind will have 
much more hold upon their tops, and will 
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act with a more powerful lever. When 
plantations of firs have been ſuffered, to 
ſtand cloſe a long while, and then ſudden» 
ly thinned, without due attention to-theſe, 
circumſtances, they are ſeen often to die, 
before they have attained an age at which 
their wood can be applied to any very 
uſeful purpoſe. In this point of view, 
. theſe cautions, and the gradual thinning 
recommended above, to commence at a 
very early period, and never to be long 
interrupted, will be found to be highly 
beneficial, and ought not to be overlook- 
ed. : e # 1 n 75 3940 | , 
At eight feet apart, an acre will con- 
tain 680 trees: ſo that the trees cut out 
during the ſecond proceſs of thinning, 
have amounted to the number of 2042. 
If the thinning be begun from the ſixth - 
to the tenth year from the time of planting, 
as circumſtances ſhall indicate, the whole 
may be compleated thusfarby the thirtieth 
or fourtieth year of their growth, during 
which time there will have been ſold 
10,210 ſpars from 15 to 50 feet in height, 


- 
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and proportional thickneſs, from each acre. 
If it be thought adviſeable to continue 
the thinning farther, after this period, no 
whole rows ought ever to be cut out any 
where, but only a ſingle tree here and 
there, ſo as not to deprive thoſe around 
it of ſupport too much at once. In this 
way, perhaps, the thinning might admit 
of being ſafely continued for an indeſi - 
nite number of years, where the ſituation 
is not very much expoſed. o £66 


Hints reſpecting the profit to be derived from, 
theſe plantations. I might now make a cal- 
culation with a view to ſhow what might 
be the amount of the profits to be deri - 
ved from this practice; but I have a great 
averſion to calculations of this kind: for 
as all the data muſt be mere hypothetical 
aſſumptions, it is the eaſieſt matter ima - 
ginable for the calculator, in aſſuming, a 
little more or leſs of theſe data, to bring 
out the reſult preciſely to his own. wiſh, 
without any ſtriking obvious . fallacy on 
his part. It is no part of my wiſh. to 


4 


A 
4 
| 
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miſlead the reader, bat merely to inform | 
him to the beſt of my power. From the 
facts already ſtated in different parts of 
this diſquifition, every reader may, if he 


pPleaſes, make out from theſe a calculation 
adapted to his own ſituation ; for every 


perſon muſt be aware that more than four 


times as much money may be drawn for 


the ſame quantity of materials of this 
ſort, in one part of the tountry, than in 
another. Doubtleſs if I had not thoughe 
that, after making a ſufficient allowance 
for every unobſerved contingency, the 
proſpect of ad vantage to be derived from 
this practice, where adopted, was ſuffici- 


ently inviting to encourage proprietors 


boldly to venture upon it, on a pretty ex- 
tenſive ſcale, in moſt ſituations, I ſhould 
not have taken the trouble to enter fo 


© fully into the inveſtigation on this o- 


fion. Nor ſhall I add more on this head, 
except briefly to obſerve, that if we ſhall 
ſuppoſe that the fale of 10,210 ſpars, on 
an average ſuppoſe of 30 feet in length, 


from one acre, would be ſufficient to de - 
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fray all the expences incurred on making 
the plantation and upholding it, which _ 
will not, I ſuppoſe, be deemed an untea- 
ſonable ſuppoſition in almoſt any ſitua- 
tion :—and that each tree, at 50 years 
growth, inſtexd of containing 360 feet of 
wood, as thoſe at Dunkeld are known to 
do *,—theſe trees ſhould, at the ſame age, 
meaſure no more than 70 feet each, which 
is leſs than one fifth part of the others: 
in that caſe the 680 trees on an acre would 
at 50 years of age, contain 47,60 cubic 
feet of timber, which, at one ſhilling per 
foot, would amount to 23801, from which, 4 
if you dedu the rent, which we ſhall ' 
for the preſent caſe ſuppoſe to be 5 ſhil- | 
lings per acre, and which for 50 years is 
1ol. and intereſt for payments withheld, | 
ſay 151. more, in all 25]., there will remain 
23551; free profit ; without taking into 
the account any thing at all for the arti- 


The reader may ſatisfy himſelf of this, by calculating 
from the actual meaſurements already given in this Efſay. 
They are mentioned as ſuppoſed to contain 110 _ 
which will be found exceedingly erroneous. 


Vox. III. 3 M 
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. - cle balſam, or any other contingency. 
The concluſion we are forced to draw 
from theſe facts, which do not ſeem liable 
to any valid objection, are ſufficiently in- 
viting, were more than three fourths of 
the ſum to be deducted for unforeſeen 
_ contingencies, as to be a ſufficient in- 
ducement, one would think, for any rea. 
ſonable perſon, whoſe ſituation admits of 
it, without throwing himſelf into emba- 
raſſing circumſtances, to proceed without 
heſitation in this improvement. I ſurely 
can have no motive for inducing any 
perſon to attempt it, except the convic- 
tion that, ſhould ſuch plantations become 
general, the comforts of the lower ranks 
of people in this iſland would be much 
augmented; the general induſtry of the 
people greatly. excited ; and the wealth of 
individuals, as well as the general proſpe- | 
rity, receive by that means a very great 
addition. It is now about twenty two 
years ſince I firſt endeavoured to turn the 
attention of my, countrymen in Scotland 
towards this uſeful tree, by ſome obſerva- 
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tions in a popular work that had then a 
very general circulation through Scot- 
land *. It then attracted notice, and has, 
I doubt not, had its effect, along with o- 
ther cauſes, greatly to extend its culture | 
At that time I ſuppoſe it would have been 
then a higher eſtimate, to ſuppoſe that 50 
thouſand larch trees were annually reared 
in Scotland. At the preſent moment, rhe 
demand for that tree is ſo much encreaf- 
ed, that from the neareſt eſtimate I can 
make, one nurſeryman in Edinburgh a- 
lone has raiſed this ſeafon above five mil- 
lions of larch trees; and I do not ſuppoſe 
that, taking all Scotland together, there 
are fewer than twenty extenſive public, 
beſides a great many private nurſeries, all 
of which are chiefly ſtocked with larch- 
es + This affords a happy proſpect of the 


* Afterwards publiſhed by itſelf, in a volume, called, 
Letters on paces timber * by Asgricsla. 


1 The Duke of Athole done has been in the Ly 
for many years paſt, of rearing himſelf, and planting out 
from his own nurſeries, at the rate of two hundred thoy- 
{and larches per annum, on an average of years, 
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| benefits that the northern parts of this 
land will in time derive from this ar- 
ticle. I am ſorry to obſerye how com- 


paratively few the plantations of larches 
are in England; and J alſo regret to think 
that, among the numerous plantations 
hitherto made in Scotland, there is ſo lit- 
_ tle proſpect of obtaining much fine clean 
wood. Thick unmixed plantations of 
larches are but juſt beginning to come in- 
to uſe. | 


Sufficient fences neceſſary to protect planta- 
tian. The neceſſity of protecting trees of 
all kinds from the intruſion of beaſts, eſ- 
pecially when young, 1s more generally 
admitted in theory than practice. I con- 
fider it, myſelf, as a fine qua non for rearing 
healthy. trees of any kind ; but in regard 
to the larch, it becomes ſo indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary, that I ſhould certainly diſſuade 
any perſon from planting trees of this 
ſort, unleſs he were determined, at all e- 
vents, to have the ground ſo compleatly 


fenced at all times, as effectually to pre- 
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vent any intruſion of domeſtic animals; 
for, without this preliminary, he will reap 
neither pleaſure nor profit from the en- 
terpriſe, The larch, though it will ſome- 
times recover its top, when the tender 
twigs of it are cut over, and admits of be- 
ing cut in the fide by ſciſſars better than 
any other coniferous tree known in this 
country, yet it is extremely impatient of 
wounds in its hart; ſo that a touch there, 
which would ſcarcely be felt on any o- : . 
ther tree, will make a larix periſh entire- 
ly. For this reaſon it requires not only 
to be thoroughly fenced while young, but 
carefully protected even after it has at- 
tained a conſiderable magnitude. For 
this, among other reaſons, I ſhould prefer | 
leaving the woods thick, eyen at an ad- 
vanced age, to thinning them conſidera- 
bly ; for thus graſs will be prevented from 
growing below, and no temptation be giv- 

en for putting cattle or other animals a- 

mong the trees, which might injure their 
bark. | 
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Large incloſures dts —In oth 
to diminiſh the expence of plantations» 
the incloſures ſhould be made as large as 
the circumſtances of the caſe will admit : 
for the larger theſe are, the ſmaller propor- 
tionally, is the expence of the plantation, 
This is a propoſition ſo plain as to ſtand 
in need of no illuſtration. 


Stone walls, —The nature of the fence 
muſt in many caſes be determined by 
circumſtances; where ſtones can be got 
very good, and at a ſmall expence, walls 
may be made a very good defence againſt 
cattle for a time; but light bodied /heep 
will readily overleap them. Where larch 
ſpars are already to be had in the neigh- 
bourhood, a low rail of a foot, or 15 in- 
ches in height, formed of the top twigs 
ſtuck into the coping, ſlanting outwards, 
will prove a perfect defence for many 
years. Where this is wanting the wall 
can never be relied upon. 
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Ditch and bank fence. In level ſituations, 
where the ground can be eaſily dug, a 
ditch and bank may be reared, as in 
Fig. 10. at a ſmall expence. B. C. is a bank 
raiſed of ſod four feet high, C. E. D. is a 
ditch four feet wide at top, three feet 
deep, and about nine inches wide at bot- 
tom. The earth taken from the ditch 
forms the bank C. B. A, the ſod wall fa- 
cing outward : A being the inner area for 
the plantation, this mound will not, 
in its preſent ſtate, be an adequate fence 
againſt ſheep ; nor even for any length of 
time againſt cattle ; but by adopting the 
following precautions, it will become in 
two years time a perfect defence againſt 
both. | 


Furze, its uſes in fencing, —If there be 
ſward upon the ſurface of the ground D, 
take off a ſod from it, one foot in 
breadth at leaſt, which may be employ- 
ed in raiſing the bank B; and in its 
place lay ſome of the looſe earth that 
comes out of the ditch ; lay alſo ſome 
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of that looſe earth upon the ledget G, 
which ought to be left from 6 to 9 inches 

broad for that purpoſe; ſo as to cover the 

. fward there. When the bank is finiſhed; 


draw a ſmall drill with a hoe all along at 


D, fix inches back from the edge of the 
ditch, among the looſe earth, and another 
drill at C cloſe by the bottom of the bark ; 
ſpritikle ſeeds of the common whin ot 
furze, Ulex Eurpeus, pretty thick in both 
theſe drills, and afterwards cover them 
carefully over with earth. Theſe feeds, 
if good, will come up readily the follows 
ing ſpring; but as it is of much conſe- 
quence that no blanks ſhould be in eith- 
er of theſe drills, they ought to be care- 
fully examined along their whole length, 
as ſoon as the plants, appear, and the 
wants fupplied imm@liately with freſh 
' ſeeds, ſo as to prevent gaps: another row 
of furze ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon the 
top of the bank B, and the work | is com- 
pleated. 

The whitis at C. D. and B. will puſh 
out with vigour ſo as in moſt caſes to at- 
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tain the height of one foot each before 
autumn. In the year following, they will 
advance faſter, and will effactually pre- 
vent ſheep from jumping over; for they 
dare not come near the edge of the ditch 
ta take their leap, and the buſhes on the 
top at B. preſent a formidable ſcar in their 
face, And as to cattle, which, if allowed 
to go in the ditch, would gradually pull 
down the bank with their horns, if they 
ſhould at any time get into the ditch, the 
two rows of furze nearly meeting upon 
their fides, would incommode and fright- 
en them ſo much, as to induce them to 
get out of it as ſoon as poſſible, which 


they could only do by coming to the low 

ſide D. If they once got into that ſitua- 

tion, they would feel it ſo diſagreeable, as 

to guard carefully againſt coming 'there 
. = | 


— its uſer is fencing To pre- 
ſerve the furze from getting open at the 
bottom, one of the rows ought always to 


be cut over cloſe by the roots each year; 
__ Vor, III. 4 IF ©. 
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, the row C. leaving D. and B.; 24, the 
row D. leaving C. and B.; and, 3d, B. leav- 
ing C. and D.; and ſo on alternately. In 
this way, the fence may be kept up for 
the ſpace of ten or twelve years. After 
that period, the mound will in general 
crumble down of itſelf, and cannot be re- 
lied on as a ſufficient fence. To prepare 
for this evil, which may be expected. The 
row of trees next the bank ſhould be care- 
fully preſerved all around, and if planted 
' originally at no more than one foot aſun- 
der, leaving an interval of three or four 
feet within, the trees will riſe up by way 
of hedge, as at F. Fig. 11h, which, if made 
of larch, may be cut in the ſides, if thought 
proper, by ſheers, ſo as to thicken it quite 
down to the bottom. This kind of hedge 
may be ſoon made an effectual defence 
againft animals of any ſort, by the follow- 
ing contrivance. At the time the larches 
are planted, plant a ſweetbriar between 
each tree. This plants grows freely. To 
make it ſtill more luxuriant, let it be cut 


over by hedge-ſheers cb/e by the ground, 
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the firſt or ſecond autumn after planting; 
the twigs to be drawn out and laid to a 
ſide. It will ſend out very luxuriant 
ſhoots next ſeaſon, which, intermingling 
with the larches, now meeting each other, 
will puſh through the interval, and by its 
prickles render them difficult to be ap- 
proached. The intermingled twigs of the 
larch and eglantine may be next winter. 
pruned in the ſides by the hedge ſheers, 
which will make them grow cloſer.” Let 
the eglantine be cut over cloſe by the 
ground once more, but allow the ſhoots 
to retain their place ; other ſhoots will 
ſpring up from the ſtems with vigour next 
ſeaſon, and intermingle with the live larch 
and dead branches of the eglantine. The 
hedge may be dreſſed in the ſame man- 
ner next winter. The dead prickly ſtems 


will thus be encreaſed; and cloſe all cran- 


Ries. Through theſe will ſpring up freſh. - 

ſhoots of eglantine, and interlacethe whole 

together. By continuing this mode of 

dreſſing, and renewing it from time to 

time, as occaſion may require, it will be- 
3 N 2 
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come an impenetrable fence againſt any 
animal: fo that when the bank fails, croſs: 
rails, if neceſſary, being fixed to theſe liv- 
ing ſupports, will form a perfect fence, 
that may be kept up with little EY 
as long as it can be wanted. 

This fence may be compleated at the 
price of two pence per yard, in moſt ſitu 
ations. In ſome places, it may be leſs; in 
others, perhaps, a little more; but in every 
caſe, where the nature of the ground ad · 
mits of it, it is a very cheap fence for this 
purpoſe, and will prove effectual. 


The branble, its uſer in fencing, —A fence 
of ſtill greater value, and which is equally 
applicable with the above in ſoft ſoils, and 

to thoſe that are harder, in rocky and hilly 
countries may be thus conſtructed. 

Let a bank be raiſed on the inner ſide 
of a ditch, where it can be dug fimilar to 
the former, and faced with ſtones, where 
theſe can be eafily had, of a good bend- 
ing quality; or, where the ſtones are ſmall, 

or rounded, or fewer. in number than 
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wanted, they may be laid in alternate rows 
with ſods. This is a mode. of fencing prac- 
ti ſed much about Caermarthen in Wales, 
and is found to form a compact and du- 
rable facing. Or where no ſtones can be 
had, the facing may be entirely of ſod. 
The backing to be made of earth, dug ei- 

thet from the ditch, if on a level, or ſerap- 
ed from without in the beſt way it can 
be got, if upon a flope z or taken from be- 
hind where it can be eaſieſt had; fo as to 
raiſe the wall with its ditch from four to 
five feet high. Upon the top of this bank, 
and about one foot backwards from its 
| edge, plant a row of bramdle plants, at a- 
bout ſix inches apart all around. Theſe 
may ſometimtes be picked up from the 
commons; but, in this caſe, be ſure to 
take none but young plants newly ſtrewn 
and well rooted ; all others ſhould be re- 
jected ; for it is of the utmoſt conſequence 
that the hedge ſhould come away equally 
in all its parts, ſo as not to leave 4 ſingle 
gap in any place. To inſure this, in the 
molt effectual manner, I ſhould prefer in 
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general plants reared from ſeeds, - to all 
others. And where many fences of this 
Find are to be made, ſeedlings will be not 
only the beſt, but the cheapeſt plants. 
For obtaining theſe, the berries may be 
collected when ripe; the juice ſqueezed 
out; the mark, containing the ſeeds, dried 
and kept till the ſpring; if then ſown they 
will come up readily, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
and will be of a proper ſize for planting 
out the winter after. Great care ſhould 
be taken to examine the plants the firſt 
ſeaſon after planting, and to ſupply every 
want that may be perceived; for if this 
be not done, the hedge will never after- 
wards be equal and uniform throughout 
its whole extent. I am induced to take 
notice of this circumſtance ſo pointedly, 
from obſerving that a culpable careleſs- 
neſs, in regard to this moſt eſſential cir- 
cumſtance, is ſo obſervable almoſt univer- 
ſally, which is the chief cauſe of that rag- 
gedneſs in hedges that every where pre- 
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. It is perhaps ſcarcely neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that in places where | the ground 
without riſes: higher-than that within the 
fence, it will be neceſſary to rear the bank 
to a greater height than elſewhere; and 
there alſo it will be proper to plant a dead 
fence of black thorns; or other bruſh wood, 
upon the top of the fence : If that be done 
at the time the brambles are planted, 
theſe live plants may be intermixed with 
the dead fence without detriment tothem, 
but rather reverſe : If the ground riſe con- 
ſiderably, and if ſheep; abound. in that 
neighbourhood, it will be proper alſo in 
theſe places to dig, or otherwiſe bare from 
graſs the ſurface of the ground, for three 
or four feet on the outſide of the ditch, 
and ſow whin ſeeds upon it, which will 
quickly grow up, and effectually prevent 
the ſheep from getting there free footing 
to leap over the fence from the — 
ground. 

If the hedge has been ieee. with ins 
care, it will come away, with great luxuri- 
ance, and ſend forth annually a great pro- 
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Fuſion of luxuriant ſhoots, which riſing up- 
wards, and ſpreading out on both fides, 
forms a cloſe matted coping of ſpiny 
plants all over, that will effectually pre- 
vent the intruſion either of men or other 
animals. To prevent the plants from efta- 
bliſhing themſelves at the bottom of the 
bank, it will be neceſſary to ſend a per- 
ſon each year, in the month of Auguſt, 
round the fence, with a ſharp light hedge 
bill, merely to ſcutch off the tops of all 
ſuch dangling ſhoots as diſcover a tenden- 
oy to reach near to the bottom of the 
bank; for if they be allowed to touch 
the ground with their points, theſe points, 
wherever they touch, will directly ſtrike 
root, and thus eſtabliſh a new plant at the 
bottom, or in the bank itſelf, if of ſod; 
from which others will ſpread around, to 
the great detriment of ſheep, if they be 
allowed to come there, and to the hurt of 
the paſtures, by whatever animals they 
are to be conſumed : By this very trifling 
attention, this evil will be effeQually ob- 
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viated, * and the fences kept as neat as 


nothing: for a man could do all that is 
required, nearly as ſoon as he could bare · 
ly walk round the incloſure. 
The bramble reſembles the raſp- berry 
in the mode of its growth, which differs 
from that of all other plants I know. E- 
very year it ſends out a great number of 
ſhoots from the bottom, which puſh out 
to the whole length they ever attain du- 
ring the firſt year. The ſhoots of this 
ſeaſon conſiſt of fingle unbranching ſtems, 
unleſs where they have been accidentally 
tut over, when they become forked, The 
next ſeaſon, theſe ſtems ſet out a great 
many fruit-bearing branches, along their 
whole length, which flower and perfect 
their ſeeds, while a new ſet of ſtems are 
puſhing from the bottom to become ſeed- 
bearers next ſeaſon. After perfecting 
their ſeeds, the whole ſtem that bore them, 
wich all its branches, dies. This is the 
| © {f any plants are obſerved to have firuck root in the 
Tod wall, they ſhould be pulled out, as obſerved, © 
Vor. III. 30 


could be defired, at an expence next to 
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natural and unvarying progreſſion obſerv- 
ed in the growth of this plant: fo that a 
hedge of the kind I propoſe, will contain 
at all times three diſtin kinds of ſhoots, 
intermixed with and crofling each other 
in all directions: viz. 1/4, the dead ſhoots ; 
ſecond, thoſe that carry fruit; and, third, 


. . thoſe that are puſhing forward in their 


longitudinal growth; and as all ſof theſe 
are covered with ſtrong ſpines, they form 
upon the whole; an impenetrable matting, 
when confined within proper bounds, 

I have never yet ſcen any care beſtow- 
ed to effect this laſt named purpoſe, and 
from this circumſtance alone, the great 
utility of the bramble, as a fence-ſhrub, 
has never been properly adverted to. 
When neglected, it rambles to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to become a very unſightly plant, 
and a mere cumberer of the ground; TO 
the qualities it poſſeſſes in common with 
the raſp-berry, muſt be added that ſin- 
gular peculiarity the bramble alone poſ- 
ſeſles, of a faculty to ſtrike roots at the 
point of the ſhoots of one year's growth. 5 

5 LIE 0 
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and this tendency is ſo ſtrong, that where- 
ever theſe points are allowed to lie upon 
che ground, they will infalibly take root 
in a very ſhort time, after which time 
each of theſe becomes a new plant, total- 
ly unconnected with the former, unleſs 
by intermingling of branches; and thus 
they ramble wide, if neglected, and may 
quickly over - run a vaſt extent of ſurface. 
But what 1 is not a little remarkable in this 
caſe, is, that no other part of the ſtem, ex- 
cept the point of the ſhoot alone, will ſtrike 
root, even if it were hid into the ground: 
nor will any one of the fruit-bearing 
branches ever take root in any circum- 
| ſtances. Hence, then, the only thing re- 
quired of the huſbandman, in this caſe, 
is to take care that none of the dangling 
young ſhoots ſhall ever be allowed to reſt 
upon the ground, on the outſide of hi; 
fence ; and he has nothing to fear, The 
fl ght dreſſing have recommended, which, 
if never omitted for one year, will be the 
caſieſt thing imaginable ; (becauſe no- 
thing but the tender ſhoots of that year | 
2 0 2 
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the ſlighteſt touch ;) but ſhould it be 0» | 
mitted for one ſeaſon, not only would 
there be great riſk that many young plants 
would by that time have eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves, but alſo the old ſhoots of the for- 
mer year being become tough and har» 
dened, would be with great difficulty cut 
through; ſo as to prove a very trouble. 
ſome operation. Never could the old 
adage, that * a ſtitch in time ſaves nine,” 
be better applied than in the preſent caſe 
A good fence of this kind may be rear- 
ed, in moſt ſituations, for a price not ex- 
ceeding from two pence to three pence 
por yard: for a . is r ien 
upon one ſide. 

gweet- briar may be cabſticuted i in olck 
of the bramble in a fence of this kind, if 
thought proper, as it will grow very · free- 
ly in this ſituation ; but this is by no means 
ſo elegible as the bramble : for unleſs the, 
ſweet-briar be often cut over by the roots, 
it is apt to get naked below, ragged, and 
unlghtly, if without ſupport from other 
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plants; and if other plants be placed there, 
they grow poorly from want of abundant, 
nouriſhment. In expoſed fituations, too, 
the wind gets hold of the tops of theſe 
ſhrubs, and by acting on theſe as a lever, 
is apt to pull down the whole bank, un- 
leſs where it is made very ſtrong. The 
bramble is liable to none of theſe objec= 
tions; and it ſeems to be the very plant 
fitted by nature for forming that cloſe 
netted prickly coping, which was wanted 
alike to prevent animals from tearing 
down this comparatively tender bank, 
and to preſerve it from the levelling pow. 
er of the air, and other external injuries, 
It is the buſineſs of man to avail himſelf 
of the bleſſings that nature has bountifully 
put within his reach. 

Other kinds of fences might be nam- 
ed, equally cheap and efficacious, for low 
and fertile fields, as thoſe are for upland 
barren ſoils ; but theſe require not here 
ta he 5 $43 
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_ © Oltthifion,—1 will not enlarge upon the 
advantages that' witze be derived by pri- 
vate individuals or the benefits that would 
reſult to the community at large, were a 
large proportion of the waſte lands of the 
kingdom chus appropriated ; as theſe are 
very obvious. Whether this ſhall take 
place, or not, I ſhall at leaſt have the ſatis - 
faction, for my part, to reflect that I have 
not been wanting in my duty in this reſ- 
A 1s Cole 4 on lth, ; 
The cedar of Bermuda is well known 
to be the moſt valuable wood for build- 
ing light and durable veſſels, that have 
been yet built in any European ſettle- 
ment out of India. It grows quickly in 
Bermuda, and, by ſome experiments that 
were made by the late Duncan Stewart 
Efq: of Ardſheil, who lived ſometime in 
theſe iſlands, the ſeeds were found to 
grow, and the tree to thrive in this coun- 
try. What are the peculiarities of ſoil 
and expoſure that will beſt. ſuit that tree, 
have not yet been aſcertained ; far leſs 
is it known if it will grow properly in 
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waſte and barren grounds. This ought 
to be fairly tried. With that view, it is 
my intention to order a conſiderable 
quantity of the ſeeds home; and I ſhall 


not fail to communicate to the public the 
reſult of theſe trials, ſhould life be ſpared 


till that ſhall be known. 


THE END OF ESSAY SECOND, 
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Multum adhuc roſtat operis, multumque reflabit, nec ulli 
nato poſt mille ſccula precludgtur occgſio aliquid adjiciendi, 
: Linus. 
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Hints oN THz Economical CONSUMPTION OF 
Tun PRODUCE or 4 Farm. 


N. better proof can be adduced of the 
little progreſs that has been as yet made 
in the practice of agriculture in Britain, 


than that even the title of this chapter, 


nor any thing of a ſimilar tendeney, has 


ever found a place in any treatiſe that 


has yet been publiſhed on the ſubject of 
rural economics; though it will be found 
to be a ſubject of very primary impor- 
tance. 711745 

It may be admitted as a maxim, that. 


agriculture can never be ſaid to have been 


carried to its ultimate degree of perfec- 
tion, ſo long as there is to be found one 
inch of ground that could be made to 


yield a ſingle grain of greater or more va- 
luable produce: ſo long as a ſingle ounce 


of vegetable matter is allowed to go to 
3 2 The 
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waſte, - or that has not been applied to- 


wards the ſuſtenance of ſome uſeful ani- 
mal, in the way in which it could produce 
its moſt beneficial effect: and while a ſin- 


gle particle of dung or other manure is 


ſuffered to be miſapplied, or ſo employed 
as not to afford the greateſt poſſible re- 
ſource it is capable of yielding, for the 
reproduction of additional crops of the 
moſt valuable kinds. That the higheſt 


degree of poſſible perfection ſhould, in 


every caſe, be attained, is not to be ex- 
peed in this imperfect ſtate : but the 
nearer we approximate to it the better : 


and the more ſteadily we keep theſe ob- 


jects in view, and the more ſtrenuous our 
exertions are to attain them, we ſhall 
doubtleſs approach the nearer to theſe de- 
ſireable attginments. 

\ $0 far are theſe objects, however, from 


being ſteadily held in view, in the preſent 


age, that one who attends to general prac- 
tice in Britain, would be induced to be- 


lieve they were ſcarcely ever adverted to, 


unleſs by a very few perſons, and in re- 
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gard to a ſmall number of particulars only. 
Economy in the expenditure of the pro- 
duce of a farm, like economy in the ex- 
penditure of capital in family affairs, ſeems 
indeed to be deſpiſed by many men, as 
indicating poverty of ſpirit, rather than 
wiſdom, and is therefore ſtudiouſly, as it 
ſhould ſeem, avoided. There are, how- 
ever, a few individuals, who have ſhowed 
themſelves to be above theſe prejudices, 
and who have not been aſhamed to at- 
tempt to make ſome progreſs in different 
departments referable to this head. 
Economical arrangements, were the 
ſubject to be conſidered in its utmoſt ex- 
tent, as affecting the management of a 
farm, would take a much wider ſweep 
than that to which I mean to confine 
myſelf in the preſent diſquiſition; which 
is ſolely meant to relate to the conſump- 
tion of the crude produce of a farm by 
animals: Nor can I pretend, in what fol- 
lows in this Eſſay, to give abſolute direc- 
tions to the farmer what he ought to do, 
even on that part of the ſubject I ſhall 


* 
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now bring under view. At the mere 


outſet, in a buſineſs of ſuch magnitude 


and intricacy, the perſon whofirſt attempts 


to open up the view, can do little more 


than act inthe humble ſtation of a pioneer, 
who clears away a few obſtructions that 
may enable others, with leſs labour, to 
penetrate farther than he has done: 80 
that what follows under this head can on- 
ly be conſidered as an exploratory excur- 
ſion into an unknown region, from which 
only a very imperfect idea can be given 
of the ſubject. Craving, then, the indul- 
gence of- the reader, for unavoidable de- 
fects, and his friendly correction of thoſe 
involuntary errors that his ſituation may 
enable him to diſcover, I proceed to ſug- 
geſt ſuch hints as have occurred to me on 
a ſlight view of this intereſting ſubject. 


Much , dung is waſted under the common 
practice of paſturage.—lIt is ſtated, in the 


agricultural ſurvey of Glouceſterſhire, that 


one acre of rye-graſs, which had been 
ſaved from Michaelmaſs to May, kept 


\ 
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nine ewes and lambs one month, We may 
ſafely ſay that the produce of the ſame 
field, from May till; Michaelmaſs, would 
have been double to that it yielded du- 
ring the winter half-year ; conſequently 
it could have ſuſtained eighteen ewes and 
lambs one month. At this rate the acre 
of ground, taking the whole year round, 
would have afforded food for twenty-ſeven 
ewes and lambs for one month. Theſe 
are large ſheep, — about 25 n 
per quarter. a. 

It is ſtated, in the ſurvey of Wilthire, 
that 300 ſuch ewes and lambs are ſuffici. 
ent to dung an acre each day when fold- 
ed upon it: at that rate, 27 of them 
ſhould dung an acre in a little leſs than 
nineteen days; conſequently, in thirty 
days, ſomewhat better than half an acre 
more.“ Hence it follows, that if none 
of this dung were ſuffered to go to waſte, 


. ® I am inclined to think this will be but a very mode- 
rate dunging ; but I ſtate the facts as they are there ſtated. 
Should double the quantity of dung, or more, be required 
for certain purpoſes on particular occaſions, it will not 
aſſect the concluſions deducible from theſe facts in hind, 
only in degree. 
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an acre of good land laid down to graſs, in 
high order, ſhould afford as much dung 
as would be ſufficient to dreſs an acre and 
@ balf of other land each year, ''- 
Again, It is ſtated in the agricultural 
account of Suffolk, that the rich marſh 
lands there keep at the rate of fix ſheep 
ſor ſeven ſummer months, and four for 
the five winter months per acre : that is, 
a little more than five ſheep on an ave- 
rage per acre throughout the whole year. 
Theſe are very large ſheep, of which 800 
would be equal to the 500 ewes and lambs 
above mentioned, and conſequently would 
be ſufficient to dung an acre in one day. 
But 5 times 365 makes 1825, the num- 
ber of ſheep kept for one day. At this 
rate, one acre of theſe rich graſs lands 
would afford as much dung, in the courſe 
of one year, as ſhould be ſufficient to dung 
fomewhat-more than tu acres and a quar- 
ter each year, if huſbanded with due e- 

As the ſheep in neither of theſe caſes 
are folded, the dung is ſuffered to drop in 
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a, ſcattered manner over the paſtures, 
throughout the whole year. In this man- 
ner, the influence of the dung muſt ei- 
ther be nothing, or it muſt produce certain 
effects upon the graſy, If the laſt, what will 
theſe effects be? 434 

It is well known that when ſheep are, 
folded upon graſs ground, ſo as to depo- 
ſit their dung upon it in conſiderable 
quantities all about one time, as in folding, 
the effect is, that a fluſh of graſs is quick- 
ly produced over its whole ſurface, which 
is much more luxuriant and abundant 
than it would have been, had it not re- 
ceived this dreſſing, But it is equally well 
known, that the animals, whoſe dung has 
occaſioned that fluſh of graſs, nauſeate 1 it; z 
nor can they be brought to taſte it, unleſs | 
they be compelled through hunger to do 
ſo; although animals of another kind are 

| ſeen to eat that kind of graſs, [called in 
ſome places 49ſt, in other places tot,] not 
only without reluctance, but even with 
avidity. 


Vor. III. 3 
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The extra fluſh of graſs raiſed on the 
two acres and a quarter, that might be 
thus manured by the ſheep fed on one 
acre, would be ſufficient, on a moderate 
computation, to keep at the rate of two 
ſheep per acre, By conſequence, the ex- 
tra grals produced by the dung of the 
ſheep kept on one acre of this rich graſs 
land, would be ſufficient to keep four 
ſheep and a half. But to keep within 
bounds, ſay-three ſheep only could be kept 
by the graſs produced from the ng of 
the ſheep fed on one acre, 

If the dung be ſuppoſed to 6 the 
ſame effect in producing extra graſs, when 
dropped from the animals as they paſturs 
on- the field; as it has when laid upon 

ound cloſely, by means of folding, it muſt 
| follow from theſe premiſes, that as much 
graſs will grow from that dung upon each 
acre as would feed three ſheep. Bur as 
the ſheep will not eat this kind of graſs 
without conſtraint, the ground muſt ei- 
ther be ſo hard ſtocked as to compel them, 
through hunger, to eat that nauſeous food 


er that portion of the nah which. is pro- 
duced by the dung, will. be ſuffered to 
run to waſte ; ſo that, in either caſe, a con- 
ſiderable loſs muſt be ſuſtained by the 
owner; 

This loſs may 12 be asd in as 
far as reſpects the conſuming of the graſs 
only, by mixing different kinds of ſtock 
on the ſame field, while in paſture, For if 
theſe animals can be made to afloeiate to- 
gether, ſo as not to diſturb each other in 
the field, the one ſet of animals will eat 
up the rank graſs produced from the dung 
of the others, and thus the whole will be 
eaten up without waſte. This practice is 
indeed ſometimes adopted in Suffolk :to a 
certain degree, where the farmers are in 
uſe to put among their ſheep a certain 
proportion of calves, or horſes, which, in 
fome meaſure, anſwer this end. But as 
the general practice there is to ſtock with 
ſheep only, the loſs to the ſtock itſelf, 
which muſt ariſe from this cauſe, would 
be very great, were it not ob viated by a 
circumſlance which indeed diminiſhes 

302 | 
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this evil, though this is in conſequence of 
its producing another evil of nearly” an 
equal magnitude, ' | 
If the dung, which is ſcattered about on 
the field, in ſmall quantities, as it drops 
from the animals when paſturing upon it, 
were ſuppoſed to be incapable, in that 
| Nate, of producing any ſenſible effect as a 
manure : or if that effect were very incon- 
ſiderable, in compariſon of what it would 
otherwiſe have been, if applicd all at one 
time, as in folding; in either of theſe 
eaſes, the nauſeating quality of the graſs 
would not be experienced by the animals ; 
or in ſuch a degree only, as not to prove 
conſiderably hurtful to them : for, in this 
caſe, he Yung proving inert, it would do 
little or no ſervice to the ground, and in 
conſequence of that, would prove not in 
any ſenſible degree hurtful to the feeding 
of the ſheep. 
That the above ſuppoſition i is literally 
true, ſeems to be proved by the very fact 
which gave riſe to theſe obſervations. If 
the dung thus 1 ag produced a meli- 
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oration in any degree proportionate to 
what it would have done, if collected to. 
| gether, as in folding, its effects muſt have 
been extremely obvious'm two reſpects; 

firft, in angmenting the quantity of graſs 
produced on the field; and, ſecond, in ene 
creaſing its nauſeating quality; neither 
of which; at N are "I 1 


raten k 

In regard'to the ff tear weary 
perſon knows that if a dunging, equal to 
more than double hat is given by a good 
folding, were laid upon even ordinary 
graſs ground, it would at once make the 
produce nearly equal to that of the rich 
_ graſs lands in queſtion. And though it 

be true, that the eſſect of ſuch a dreſſing 
upon poor ground, would not be equally ' 
perceptible during the ſecond year as 
the firſt, yet it would ſtill be very con- 
fiderable, inſomuch that, although no o- 
ther dunging were given to it, and the 
crops were conſtantly cut and carried off 
from the field, it would not return to its 
former ſtate, but would continue to affard 
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much better crops than before it received 
the dreſſing, even for the third, and many 
ſucceeding crops. If the ſame dunging, 
then, were annually repeated, and if _ 2 
= | ſimilar effect were to reſult from each re- 
„ petition, the quantity of produce muſt go 
on continually augmenting in a very ra- 
pid degree from year to year. But as 
no ſuch rapid melioration is here per- 
ceived, we are forced to conclude, that 
the dung which is thu applied produces 
not the effect it might, under good ma- 
nagement, be made to do; and that con- 
ſequently an ungeeeliary waſte is thus ſuf- 
tained, 
If it ſhould be alledged, that Shen land 
is once brought to a certain degree of 
productiveneſs, it can be made to yield 
no more produce, were it to be dunged 
ever ſo often; and that its richneſs could 
not be augmented even by folding itſelf, 
no. more than it is obſerved to be by paſ- 
turing upon ſuch land the want of eco- 
nomy, in ſuffering the dung to be thus 
applied, would be even perhaps ſtill more 
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obvious ha in the caſe bete ſtated. 
For if the dung produces there no good 


effect whatever, there can be no doubt 


but it would produce a very powerful 
effect, if properly applied td ground of a 

poorer quality: ſo long, then, as ſuch 

ground is to be found, thoſe who ſuffer 


their dung to be ſo applied, muſt be held 
guilty of very great miſmanagement, and 
of courſe ſhould make haſte to correct it, 

The other circumſtance above noticed 


is a corroborative evidence, that the dung 


thus laid on the field is allowed to waſte 
itſelf in a great meaſure without effect: 
for had the nauſeating quality of the graſs 


been nearly as great as we know it muſt have 


been, if ſuch a proportion of the graſs had 
been forced by the dung of the animal 
which 1s ſet to conſume it, this diſlike in 


theſe creatures muſt have been ſo great 


as to beat once perceptible to every per- 
' ſon ; and muſt have compelled the farmers 
univerſally to adopt ſtrong and deciſive 
meaſures to guard againſt it: but as no 
ſuch peculiarity is generally recogniſed, 
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ve are forced to SORT that, if; it does 
exiſt at all, it is felt but in a very incon- 
fiderable degree; and conſequently that 
the, great quantity of dung which is drop- 
ped upon theſe fields, operates not upon 
mem in any ſenſible degree as a manure, 
If theſe obſervations be well founded, 
what an amazing waſte is ſuſtained 
through the whole nation, by the loſs of 
the dung that is thus uſeleſsly ſcattered 
on the ſurface 1 Fin fields every 
Where? 
Lam aware of the prejudice that i is ve- 
ry generally entertained in favour of the 

benefits that graſs land derives from the 
dung which is dropped by the animals 
ihat paſture upon it. But although I 

_ haye ſearched diligently for 4 fact, or an 
argument grounded upon facts, to ſupport 
this opinion, I am forced to declare that 
F have not been able to find one in ſup- 
port of it ; but, on the contrary, ma- 
ny, beſides thoſe above ſtated, which 
militate agaiaſt it. I am therefore com- 
pelled to rank this as one of that numer 
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rous claſs of opinions which have been 
at firſt caſually adopted, and afterwards 


cheriſhed, by a prejudice derived from 
habit rather than from reaſoning of any 


ſort; For ſuch opinions I entertain no 
undue reſpect, and fincerely wiſh that 
the toundations of them were in all caſes 


dihgently enquired into. 


very caſe where graſs-land has been long 
paſtured upon, without folding, the quan- 
tity of its annual produce muſt have been 
ſenſibly augmented. That this has not 
been the caſe, we need only to open our 


eyes to be convinced of, It is only neceſ- 
ſary to notice the immenſe numbers of 


poor graſs fields in every part of this king- 
dom, which have been paſtured from year 
to year without interruption, perhaps for 
ages paſt, and which diſcover not the 
ſmalleſt tendency to melioration of any 
ſort, whether the quantity of. produce 
vithin the utmoſt ſtretch of the memory 
of man, or the rent that has been paid for 
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Had this opinion been well founded, it 
mult neoeſſarily have happened, that in e- 
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them, {the alteration in the value of mo- 
ney being adverted to,] be conſidered as 
the ſtandard. I myſelf know many fields 
which, under certain circumſtances, have 
grown evidently leſs productive than be- 
fore, though perpetually paſtured upon. 
But as theſe caſes are not perhaps ſo com- 
mon in England, as in Scotland, I ſhall 
not farther inſiſt upon them here. The 
"foreſt of Dartmoor in Devonſhire, and o- 
ther ſuch extenſive moors of a barren na- 
ture, in many other parts of England, 
though every year ſtocked in ſummer with 
more beaſts than the produce can proper- 
ly ſuſtain, do they diſcover the ſmalleſt 
tendency to melioration even till this 
hour? But there can be no doubt, that if 
all the dung which has been dropped up- 
on theſe waſtes had been properly huſ- 
banded, a great and ſenſible melioration 
on them muſt have been eſſected many 
ages ago, as I (hall have occaſion to ſhow 
in the ſequel, 
Ag- , taking the connerle of the pro- 
poſition above lated, Were it true, that 
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the dung which is dropped upon'paſtures 
tended ſenſibly to meliorate them, it muſt 
follow that thoſe paſtures from which the 
dung is conſtantly abſtracted by folding, 
as on Marlborough downs in Wiltſhire, 
and many other places, muſt either have 
grown worſe in the courſe of ages, even 
where it had not been touched by-the 
plough ; or at leaſt, muſt have advanced 
much more ſlowly in their melioration, 
than other graſs lands, equally untouched 
by the plough, from which no dung has 
been abſtracted. Is this the caſe? I have 
not met with a ſingle fact which tends 
to ſhow that the preſent produce of the 
parts of thoſe fields which have never been 
plowed, when compared with that of for- 
mer times, differs in any reſpec from that 
of other fields of a ſimilar nature, from 
which no dung has ever been carried as, 
way by folding. | 

Thus am I forced to conclude, that in 
all caſes where animals are allowed to feed 
on paſtures of any ſort, the dung which 


is dropped from them is, in a great mea- 
; 3 R2 
. 
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- Care, loft as a manure; and a rigid eeo- 
nomy would require that meaſures ſhould 
be adopted for preventing this waſte; if it 
enn be done without occafioning evils 
greater than that which it is NIE to 
corred. N "Er 
Folding economical. The remedy which 
firſt preſents itſelf in this caſe, is that 
of folding ; and if properly managed, there 
are perhaps few caſes in which it might 
not be put in practice, not only without 
detriment to the ſtock, but even perhaps 
in ſome caſes to their advantage. This 
was hinted at in the foregoing eſſay ; but 
it is neceſſary I ſhould be here a little 
more particular on this head. 
All animals, but eſpecially thoſe that 
ruminate. chooſe to feed and reſt by turns. 
Ruminating animals require much time 
for reſt, and the more quiet they are al- 
| lowed to be during that period, the better 
they will thrive. If theſe then are with- 
drawn from their paſtures after they have 
properly filled their belly, and when they 


— . 
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become neceſſarily diſpoſed to ruminate, 
they can ſuſtain no damage from being 
then put into a place where they can have 
no acceſs to food. And if they be only 
as long detained there as till they have 
rechewed the food they had ſwallowed, 
and begin to feel an inclination to eat 
more, they will even be benefited by this 
confinement, rather than otherwiſe. For, 
in theſe cireumſtances, the creatures will 
thus be induced to feed and to reſt all 
at the ſame time, ſo that when they are 
at reſt, they are allowed to be wholly ſo, 


and can ſuffer no diſturbance from 
one another, nor from any other cauſe; 
whereas if they be left at liberty to 
range over the whole field at large, at 
all times, they are not determined, as 
men are from habit, all to enjoy their 
meal at the ſame time, and thus to feed 
and reſt as it were in concert; but each 
individual is left at random to feed or to 
ruminate as chance ſhall direct. Thus it 
happens that they ſeldom are ſeen all at 
reſt, at the ſame time. While ſome indivi- 
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duals are diſpofed to ruminate, others are 

' inclined to feed; and as they move about 
while feeding, the feeders diſturb thoſe 
who are at reſt : for being all of them 
- gregarious animals, while one who rumi- 
nates lies ſtill, the others are moving for- 
ward; ſo that all ſuch ſeeing themſelves 
in danger of being left behind, are forced 
to riſe and follow the reſt, that they may 
regain thoſe which arc feeding. Thus it is, 
that though apparently left at freedom to 
reſt when they pleaſe, they are actually 
put under a kind of conſtraint, and are 
forced to move about when they wiſh to 
lie ſtill ; whereas by an attentive mode of 
penning, all this diſturbance will be en- 
tirely avoided, and they will be ſuffered 
to enjoy a repoſe as cl Meets We as Weir 
hearts could wiſh, 

That penning, however, under injudici- 
ous management, may tend to retard the 
feeding of the animals ſubjected to it, 
cannot admit of a doubt. If the crea- 
tures be driven to a great diſtance from 
their paſtures to the pen, it muſt ſubject 
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them to a hurtful degree of fatigue; and 
this will be encreaſed if they muſt be 
made to paſs through narrow lanes, where 
they may be crouded- and incommoded 
by paſſengers; or where they cannot a- 
void being at times mired in dirt, or 
drenched in wet : or if they be neglected 
too long in the pen; or put up at impro- 
per times, &c. In ſome caſes, owing, to 
theſe circumſtances, it may admit of doubt 
whether the ſtock itſelf does not ſuffer 
more damage than the benefit that reſults 
from the collecting of the dung: but from 
the abuſe of a beneficial practice, we muſt 
not reaſon againſt the proper uſe of it. 

To derive the full benefit from fold- 
ing of which ir is ſaſceprible, it would 
ſeem, that where the paſtures are of great 

extent, there ought to be two or more 
folds placed cloſs by the paſture, at con- 

venient diſtances from each other; ſo * 
that the flocks being gently conducted | | 
from one towards the other, feeding all 
the way, might find themſelves, when 
full, juſt at the place into which they 
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might retire for reſt; There they ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain juſt ſo long as is 
found by experience to be neceſſary to 
compleat their ruminating proceſs, and 
to prepare them for feeding afreſh : they 
ſhould then be ſuffered to riſe and ſtretch 
themſelves, when they naturally void their 
dung and urine on the ſpot. Thus will 
the dung be preſerved, and the paſtures 
be kept clean and ſweet. They ought 
then to be led gently to the freſh paſture 
which they had not lately breathed upon, 
or trampled with their feet, and which of 
courſe will be to them ost and inviting; 
they ſhould thus be ſlowly conducted to 
their next reſting place, feeding all the 
way; and ſoon till they go over the whole 
in a regular ſucceſſion. If experience 
ſhall diſcover that diſeaſes are produced 
buy ſuffering the animals to eat their food 
when covered with hoar froſt, or dew, or 
mildew, or at certain times of the day or 
night, when ſnails or other creatures are 
abroad, which they may ſwallow with 
their food: In all theſe caſes, when ob- 


ſerved, the evil may, by an attentive eco- 
nomiſt, be avoided by means of a judi- 
cious uſe of the fold. He may, alſo, by 
the ſame contrivance, withdraw the crea- 
tures from the paſtures at thoſe times 
when they become reſtleſs and refuſe to 
feed. In ſhort, a judicious economiſt, by 
having folds properly ſituated, reſpecting 
the circumſtances of ſhelter, coolneſs, wa- 
ter, and other conveniencies, may avail 
himſelf of theſe for greatly promoting the 
health and enjoyment of the animals, and 
thus accelerating their feeding ; ſo that, 
independent of the benefits he ſhall derive, 
from their dung, he will in other reſpects 
derive conſiderable emolument. But 
where is the man who thinks of theſe 
things in the preſent day? They are de- 
ſpiſed, and therefore unknown. 

In order to obtain ſome idea of the be- 
nefits that might be derived from pen- 
ning, under a judicious ſyſtem of manage- 
ment, when compared with ſuffering the 
produce to be conſumed by animals which 


are allowed to paſture. at large,—let us 
Vor. III. 38 
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put the caſe, That two claſſes of fields, each 
claſs conſiſting of two fields of equal ex- 
tent and alike in all reſpects, the one claſs 
confiſting of bare paſture, and the other 
of rich graſs land ; each field of the ſame 
claſs being ftocked with the ſame num- 
ber of ſheep,——were put, the one under the 
folding ſyſtem of management, and the o- 
ther under that of the unlimited paſturage 
ſyſtem, and continued for a number of 
years, —and obſerve t reſult. 
Say then, firſt, that the paſture was na- 
turally ſo poor as, at the outſet, in both 
caſes, to be fit to ſuſtain no more than at 
the rate of half a ſheep per acre; and at 
that proportion was of extent ſufficient 
to nouriſh one thouſand head of ſheep, 
conſequently of 2000 acres extent. | 
We have already ſeen, that where the 
beaſts are allowed ta range at large, ſuch 
a field will continue for ages without the 
ſmalleſt augmentation of its produce; and 
that, of courſe, if it began with a thouſand 
head of ſheep, however long the experi- 
ment were continued, that farm, the pro- 
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duce of which was ſo conſumed, would 
continue to the end to keep only the ſame 
thouſand head of ſheep . 

In regard to the farm where idiag is 
practiſed, let it be admitted that the extra 
fluſh of graſs produced on an acre, upon 
which one thouſand ſheep had been pen- 
ned for one day, would be ſufficient to ſuſ- 
tain one ſheep more the firſt year after fold- 
ing, than it could have done without it, half 
a ſheep the ſecond year, and a quarter of 
a ſheep the third year, beyond its original 
proportion; and that, after the third year, 
the extra produce ſhould be counted at 
the rate of q of a ſheep per acre for many 
Fears, Moſt perſons-will ſuppoſe this an 
under-ſtatement : ſome-may ſuppoſe it an 
dver ratio; but all will admit that the 
encreaſe muſt be ſomething. I ſtate it 
thus merely to ſhow the general reſult, 
not the preciſe amount of that reſult ; ſo 
that every individual may alter the rate 
till it ſuits his own fancy. The general 
concluſion will not be altered <A that cir- 


cumſtance, 
38 
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on theſe data the thouſand head of | 
ſheep ought to dung in one year 365 acres: 
but to make allowance for bad weather, 
and other contingencies, let us deduct 
from that 165 days; arid ſay that only 200 
acres were dunged to a ſufficient degree 
by that number of ſheep in a year. By 
tracing the progreſs, the annual account 
will oy thus: 


N 


1 year, 
Ho. of dere 28 57 No. of Pp ht Bo. of or 
20c0 at half a heey per acre 10 ea 
gecond year. | 
200 1/ year after dung 14 do. 
pier acre — 300 
_ do. original at 4 do. per do. goo 


20 | 
Total this pet 1300 249 
Third year. EY 
200 2d year at 1 ſheep per acre 200 
240 / year at 14 do. per do- 350 
1560 original at 4 do per do. 730 
— — 


2000 _. Total this year 1290 2s 


It is unneceſſary to carry this calcula- 
tion any farther. The gradual meliora- 
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tion is, in this caſe, eſtabliſhed beyond a 
doubt, which, if continued for a great 
number of years, muſt produce a ſenſible 
improvement in every part of the coun- 
try. I beg leave, however, once more to 
obſerve, that I do. not contend. to have 
attained any abſolute ; accuracy in the 
quantum of the melioration above ſtated; 
all I contend for is, that by a manage- 
ment ſimilar to the above, a progreſlive 
melioration would be unavoidable, the 
ratio of which might be in ſome caſes, 
greater, and in others leſs, than here ſtat- 
ed; but that in every caſe it muſt be 
ſenſibly perceptible in the courſe of a 
great number of years. As no ſuch me- 
lioration, however, is perceptible in fields 
| ſubjected to paſturage alone, that practice 
muſt be deemed highly uneconomical. 
Neither let it be underſtood as if I re- 
commended the mode of penning above 
ſtated, as the beſt mode that could be de- 
viſed of applying, the dung. It was ſe- 
lected merely for the ſake of ſimplicity, ' 
for the purpoſe of illuſtration, What is 
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the moſt economical mode of applyirig 
dung for the purpoſe of agriculture at 
large, may come to be afterwards conſi- 
dered : at preſent it could” tend only to 
embarraſs the ſubject in hand, which is 
the economical conſumption of the pro- 
duce of graſs land: theſe few hints being 
only a degreſſion, to ſhow in what mannet 
the farmer may prevent his lands from 
being fouled without inconvenience, and 
even with profit to himſelf. 
Let us now conſider the cafe of rich 
paſture fields: And, with a view to avoid 
the dilemma that might accrue from the 
ſuppoſition that very rich land derives 
little or no benefit from dung, we ſhall 
put the caſe, that the dung of the fold, 
in conjunction with lime, and ſuch cul- 
ture as the nature of the ſoil may require, 
can be applied to ſome poor ground of 
little value in the ae, to be 
put under corn. 

Suppoſe in this caſe, again, that the rich 
graſs field is capable of ſuſtaining alſo 
one thouſand head of ſheep; and let us 
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for the preſent take it for granted, till we 
can overtake it, that the produce will not 
be diminiſhed by abſtracting the dung 
of theſe ſheep from it. ; 

In this caſe, on the foregoing ah, the 
dung of the ſheep would be ſufficient to 
manure 365 acres; which, as in the for- 
mer caſe, we ſhall moderate to 200. 

Let us ſuppoſe that the encreaſed crop, 
in conſequence of the dunging for the fi 
year, is equal to two quarters of barley 
per acre. The ſecond year, white and yel- 
low clover with rye-graſs, equal to the 
feed of 3 ſheep ; per acre. The third year 
equal to 2; ſheep; and every year after 
that it ſhould be equal to 2 ſheep per acre, 


The firſt year would be 
1000 — — N — — 40 
Second year. 


1090 head on the original field as before — 200 
200 acres of barley at 2 quarters, 400 
quarters at 24 ſhillings — L. 480 


Total IL. 480 200 
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600 more on the 200 acres dunged rh 
graſs land firſt year, at 3 head of 
ſheep per acre, which would dung — 120 
200 acres of barley as before I. ako 
4600 = Total L. 4860 320 
Fourth year | 
1000 head of ſheep, as at the beginning — 200 
Zoo do. on 200 acres of graſs the ſe- 


cond year, at 24 head per acre — 100 
600 do. on 200 acres of graſs the firſt 1 
year at 3 per acre — — © $20 
200 acres of barley at 2 quarters 
acre 400 quarters as before L. 480 
2400 Total L. 480 420 


It is unneceſſary to proceed farther in 
this enquiry; for the progreſſive improve- 
ment here is great and obvious, let what 
deductions you pleaſe be made for errors 
or exaggeration. Every one may reduce 
this to the ſtandard that pleaſes himſelf 
beſt; the ſame concluſion is unavoidable. 
I conſider it then as a truth undeniably 
eſtabliſhed, that dung, dropped upon a 
field in paſtyre, either produces no effect 
whatever, or an effect far leſs conſidera- 
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ble than it might be made to afford under 
a more judicious ſyſtem of management; 
and that, if it has any effect at all upon 
the paſture, it muſt be that of rendering 
the food yielded by theſe paſtures leſs pal- 
atable, and lefs nouriſhing to the animals 
that feed upon it, chan it otherwiſe might 
have been. To obviate this evil, which 
is every where felt by attentive farmers, 
eſpecially upon rich paſtures, different 
perſons have adopted different devices, all 
of which are liable to ſtrong objections in 
point of economy, 


Hard or light locking of paſture ground.— 
Some perſons contend, that the paſtures 
ought to be ſtocked very lightly ; alledg- 
ing, that although much of the produce 
is thus allowed to run to ſeed; which the 
beaſts will not eat, and which of courſe 
is trod underfoot, and rotted by rain, and 
thus waſted ; yet experience, they ſay, 
proves, that a greater profit will be thus 
derived from it, upon the whole, on ac- 

Vor. III. 3T- 
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count of the ſuperior thriving of the ani- 
mals, than by any other practice. 
Others pretend, on the contrary, that 
light ſtocking of graſs land is a practice 
highly to be condemned ; as it tends not 
only gradually to diminiſh its produce, 
but alſo to encourage the growth of courſe 
and unprofitable graſſes, which greatly 
deteriorate the paſtures; and that hard 
ſtocking of graſs lands, eſpecially thoſe of 
a rich quality, is an indiſpenſible requi- 
ite of good management. 

Theſe two opinions, ſo diametrically op- 
poſite to each other, and which are equal- 
ly maintained by ſenſible men, clearly 
proves the embarraſſment to which they 
are ſubjected, in eonſequence of their not 
Having adverted to the circumſtances ſtat- 
ed'above, and many other particulars that 
require ſtill to be developped, as affecting 
the economical conſumption of the pro- 
- duce of graſs lands. 

A third party, who approach perhaps 
nearer to the truth than either of the a- 
| bove, adviſe that a mixed ſtock ſhould be 
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always kept upon the ſame field i and were | 
the conſumption of the foul graſs pro- 
duced by the dung of the animals, the 
only article to be adverted to, it might be,. 
doubtleſs, ſo managed as to correct this 
evil: But there are ſo many other cir- 
cumſtances to be adverted to, that it is 
not eaſy, by this means, to get them all 
remedied. | 
In every field, a variety of plants . 
taneouſly ſpring up, ſome of which are, 
diſreliſhed by one claſs of animals, while 
they are eat by ſome others; and ſome. 
of which plants, though eaten readily by 
ſome animals at a particular period of 
their growth, are rejected by them entire - 
ly at another age. Thus it becomes ne- 
ceſlary, not only to have a vaſt variety of 
animals in the ſame paſture ; but alſo a ve- 
ry particular attention is required to aug- 
ment or to diminiſh the proportion of 
ſome of theſe claſſes of animals, at parti- 
cular ſeaſons of the year, otherwiſe ſome 
part pf the produce will be allowed to run 
i 
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to waſte, unleſs it be hard ſtocked to fuch 
a degree as to retard their thriving. - 
But if a great variety of animals be al- 
lowed to go at large in the fame paſture, 
they are never ſuffered to feed with that 
tranquillity which is neceflary to inſure 
thriving in the higheſt degree. One claſs 
of theſe wiſhes to feed, or to play, while 
the others would incline to reſt. They thus 
mutually diſturb and teaze each other 
and this inconvenience, is greatly aug- 
mented, if penning of any ſort be at- 
tempted, From theſe conſiderations, the 
practice of intermixing various kinds of 
ſtock very much together, is found to be 
productive of evils, in many caſes, greater 
than thoſe which reſult from the waſte of 
food they were intended to prevent, And 
though there can be no doubt that by 


hard ſtocking the graſs will be kept ſhort- 


er, and conſequently wilt be more palata- 
ble in general to, the animals who eat it, 
than if it were allowed to run to a great 
length, and that thus even unpleaſing 
patches may be conſumed ; yet as animals 
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which are to be fatted, muſt not only have 
ſweet food, but an abundant bite at all 
times, to bring them forward in a kindly 
manner, it ſeems to be nearly impoſſi- 
ble to obtain both theſe advantages to- 
gether in the practice of paſturage. 


| » Cutting and conſuming the produce in the 
houſe. —Might not theſe evils be greatly 
diminiſhed, if not entirely remedied, in 
many cafes, by having the produce cut 


by the ſcythe, and given to the animals 


freſh'in the houſe ; rather than to ſuffer 
them to go at large and eat the produce 
on the field, even under any. ſyſtem of 
management whatever ? 

Many arguments tend to ſhow, that 
this practice would be, in general, highly 
economical. 

In the fr/t place, if the conſumption of the 
plants be the object principally attended 
to, it is plain the benefits will be great : for 
experience has clearly proved, that there 


are many plants which are greedily con- 
ſumed by beaſts, if cut and given to them 
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in the houſe, which never would be touck- _ 
ed by them when growing in the field. 

Of this nature is the dock, cow-parſly, 
| (Charopbyllum Sylveſter ) thiſtles, nettles, and 
many other plants. Upon what prin-- 
ciple it ſhould happen that theſe plants 
ſhould be ſo readily eat, when thus given, 
while they are totally rejected when in 
the field, I cannot ſay: but that they are 
thus eat, without reluctance, even when 
the animal is not hurtfully hungry, is e- 
vident from this circumſtance, that the 
be iſis often fall greedily to theſe at the 
moment they are brought in from the 
ſield, even before they have had time to 
become hungry after they had come in. 
Thus fewer plants will be rejected or ſuf- 
fered to go to waſte. 

In the /econd place. It is well known 
that many of even the beſt kinds of graſs- 
es, which when young form the moſt pal- 
latable food for the creatures, if once ſuf- 
fered to get into ear, are diſreliſhed fo 
much as never to be taſted by them un- 
leſs to prevent ſtarvation ; and as, in moſt 
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paſture fields, many of theſe graſſes get 
into ear from various cauſes; all the pro- 
duce of theſe plants is inevitably loſt to 
the farmer. But if cut down by the 
ſcythe, in proper time, not one of theſe 
is ever ſuffered to get into that nauſeat- 
ing ſtate ; and conſequently no waſte us 
ſuſtained from this cauſe. 

- Thirdly, —When animals are ſuffered to 
go upon the field, many of the plants are 
trodden under foot by the beaſts, and 
bruiſed or buried in part in the earth; 
in which ſtate they are greatly diſrehſhed 
by animals, and are ſuffered to run to 
waſte; which never could take place were 
the practice of cutting adopted. And, 

Laſtly, on this head. Thoſe few plants 
which are totally diſreliſned by one claſs 
of animals, ſo as to be rejected by them 
even in the houſe, will not, from this 
eircumſtance, become leſs acceptable to 
others, but much the reverſe. Food that 
an animal has breathed upon, for any con- 
ſiderable time, becomes unpleaſant to o- 
ther animals of the ſame claſs ; but not fo 
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to thoſe of another ſpecies : It ſeems in- 
deed thus to acquire for them a higher 
reliſh. Even greater defilement by one 
animal, ſeems to render food more ac- 
ceptable to others: For ſtraw, that in its 
clean ſtate has been rejected by cattle, if 
employed as litter for horſes, acquires a 
reliſh for cattle that they ſearch for with 
avidity. Hence it happens, that the ſweep- 
ing of the ſtalls from one animal, furniſh- 
es a dainty repaſt for thoſe of another 
kind ; which can eaſily be ſhifted from 
one to the other, if the plants are con- 
ſumed in the houſe, but which muſt have 
been loſt in the field. We ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to ſhow that this peculiari- 
ty may be employed to anſwer another 
uſeful purpoſe, | 
Inn the /econd place. If the health and 
the comfort of the animal be chiefly adverted 
to, the balance will be clearly in fFvour 
of the cutting ſyſtem, when compared 
with that of paſturing. It 1s well known 
that when animals are expoſed to the ſun, 
in the open air, they are not only greatly 
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incommoded on many occaſions by the 
heat, but alſo are annoyed by ſwarms of 
flies, gnats, and hornets, as well as the ter- 
rible gad- fly, which drives them into a 
ſtate of perturbation little ſtiort of furio- 
ſity, which muſt obyiouſly tend to retard 
their thriving. At other times they are hurt 
by chilling blaſts, or drenched by cheer- 
leſs rain, which renders their ſituation + 
very unpleaſing, and greatly retards their 

feeding, as is well known. Under proper 
management, in a well conſtructed ſtall, 
all theſe evils would be alike removed, 
and they would be kept perpetually in a 
proper ſtate of coolneſs, tranquillity, and 
eaſe, ſo as to make the ſame quantity of 
food go farther than it otherwiſe could 
have done in nouriſhing them. They 
would alſo be prevented from licking up 
ſnails, worms, and other noxious creatures, 
among their food, which they are by paſ- 
turing apt to do, when they feed at thoſe 
times of the day, or night, when theſe 
creatures crawl abroad. This would be 


entirely avoided by cutting the graſs 'at 
Vol. III. 3 U 
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thoſe times of the day when none of theſe 


are to be found. Thus lingering diſeaſes 


might often be avoided, which always re- 
tard the thriving, and often prove totally 


the deſtruction, of the animal. And, 1aft- 
ly, by giving an opportunity of adminifſ- 


' tering dry and nouriſhing food, along with 
the ſoft and ſucculent, where circumſtan- 


ces require it, in any requiſite propor- 
tions, and by varying the taſtes, ſo as to 
provoke an appetite, not only the health, 


but the thriving of the creatures, would 


be greatly augmented beyond what ney 
otherwiſe could have been. 

In the third place. If manure is to be 
chiefly attended to, there can be no com- 
parifon between the two modes of con- 
ſumption. This is fo greatly i in favour of 
ſlall· feeding, that it would be idle to ſpend 
time in ſearching for proofs of a propo- 
ſition that may be conſidered as ſelf evi- 
dent. | 

In the 1% place. If the guantity of her- 
bage produced from the ſame field be ad- 
verted to, it will be found to be equally 
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in favour of the cutting ſtyſtem. It is 
well known, that all animals delight more 
to feed on the young freſh ſhoots of graſs, 
than thoſe that are older. Hence it in- 
variably happens, that thoſe patches in a 
paſture field that happen to have been eat- 
en orice bare, in the beginning of the ſea- 
ſon, are kept very ſhort ever afterwards 
throughout the whole of that ſeaſon, by 
the creatures delighting to feed upon them 
in preference to the parts of the field that 
have got up to a greater head; ſo that theſe 
laſt are ſuffered to remain, in a great mea- 
ſure, untouched, throughout the ſeaſon. 
It is not, however in general known, that 
graſs, even the leafy parts of it, when it 
has attained a certain length, becomes ſta- 
tionary; and, though it will retain itz ver- 
dure for ſome months in that ſtate, makes 
no ſort of progreſs whatever; whereas if 
it had been cropped down frequently, it 
would: have continued in a conſtant ſtate 
of progrels, advancing with a rapidity in 
a great meaſure proportioned to the fre- 
quency of its being 9 For experi- 
3 0 2 
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mental proofs of this fact, ſee Eſſays on 


Agriculture and Rural Affairs, Vol. II. Diſ- 


quiſition V. Nor has the diminution of 
produce that muſt thus be incurred, ever 
been adverted to by perſons who are inter- 

eſted in it; nor have theſe circumſtances en- 


tered in any reſpect into their eſtimation. 
From my own experiments and obſerva- 


tions, however, I am ſatisfied that, in ſome 
caſes, the actual produce of the ſame field, 
by a judicious management in this reſdett, 
compared with bad management, may be 


augmented fourfold in the ſame ſeaſon, 


It is owing to this circumſtance, though 


the reaſon of the fact has not been under- 


ſtood, that hard ſtocking of paſture lands 
has been found to enable the ſame field 


to ſuſtain a much greater weight of ſtock 


than it could do when lightly ſtocked. 
But under na ſyſtem of management, 
can the evil of unequal cropping of land 
under paſturage be avoided, unleſs it be 
by a deſtructive degree of hard ſtocking, 


which muſt be avoided where the, ani- 


mals are expected to thrive. By cutting 
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with the ſcythe frequently, ſo as to keep 
the graſs always ſhort, and therefore in a 
ſtars of continual vigorous vegetation, all 
theſe evils are avoided. The quantity of 
produce will be raiſed to the maximum that 
the land, in its preſent ſtate, is capable of 
producing, while the ſtock to be fed by 
that produce needs not be in the ſmalleſt 
degree ſtinted in point of food. 8,5 
Under every point of view, then, that 
this queſtion can be conſidered, . we are 
forced to conclude that the practice of 
cutting graſs, and confuming it green, in 
all caſes where the ground is in a ſtate that 
can admit of it, when compared with that 
of paſturage, appears to be ſo greatly eco- 
nomical, that the particulars under which 
that mode of management can be prac- 
tiſed, and the peculiarities affecting it, 


deſerve to be much more minutely in- 
veſtigated than they ever yet have been. 
In confirmation of the juſtneſs of this 
concluſion, it is now univerſally admitted 
as a fact, confirmed by innumerable ex- 
periments, that a crop of red clover, when 
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cut, /and conſumed in the houſe green, 
goes in all caſes much farther in feeding 
beafts, than when it is conſumed by paſ- 
turage upon the field. The loweſt eſtimate 
that I have ever ſeen made on this head, 
from actual experiment, is, that it will go 


at leaſt twice as far when cut, as when 


paſtured upon: ſome go as high as to ſay 
it will go four times as far. As every per- 
ſon, who has tried the experiment, agrees 
that the ſaving, by cutting this crop, is 
very great, that practice has of late years 


begyn to prevail very much; though rea- 


ſon has not yet been able ſo eftgctually 
to ſtem the torrent of antient prejudice, 


as to render it entirely univerſal. 


But the practice of cutting other craſs: 
grounds, and conſuming their produce 


green, ſeems not yet to have been deem- 
ed even practicable, and has not of courſe 


been ever thought of being experimen- 


tally tried, although I have reaſon to 
be ſatisfied, from ſome experiments that 


1 myſelf have made, and the conſidera» 


tions above ſtated, that the benefits to be 
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derived from conſuming the produce of 
rich graſs lands of any fort, in this way, will 
be even greater than that which . 
place with regard to red elover. 

The circumſtance that made me firſt 
advert to thoſe benefits that might be de- 


rived from conſuming graſs land by cut- 


ting, in preference to paſturage, was mere- 
ly accidental. I had a pretty long and 
broad graſs walk, leading from my dwell- 
ing houſe to a garden, which could be a- 
voided, when inconvenient to walk upon 
it, by taking another path: And as the 
pile upon this avenue was extremely cloſe, 


I found it very pleaſing to walk upon it, 


while free from wet, even when the graſs 
was an inch or more in length. Inſtead 


therefore of having it. cloſe; ſhaven like 


a lawn, every three or. four days, and 
throwing the ſweepings away, as uſual, it 
occurred to me that by cutting it leſs fre- 


quently, I ſhould be able to have all the 


uſe of my walk I wiſhed for: while 1 
would at the ſame time, loſe no part of 


the produce. From theſe conſiderations, 
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/* 08 to have it cut ſo as to admit of 
being given with economy to my cows, | 
_ while in the houſe. As much graſs was, 
therefore, cut each day from it as ſerved 
my beaſts ſor the time; and ſo proceed- 
ing on regularly, firſt cutting one ſide of 
the walk from end to end, and then the 
other, the walk being frequently rolled 
when freſh cut, eſpecially after rain, to 
keep the ſurface ſmooth, ſv as to allow 
the ſcythe to cut quite cloſe. | In this 
manner I not only effected the purpoſe 
originally intended, but, to my great ſur- 
priſe, I had ſoon occaſion to perceive that 
1 thus obtained food for beaſts much 
greater in quantity, as well as ſweeter.in 
quality, than I had ever been able, under 
any other mode of management, to obtain 
from the ſame extent of ground. The 
graſs was cut ſix or ſeven times during 
the ſeaſon ; and at each time the quantity, 
on account of the extreme cloſeneſs of 
the pile, was much greater than I could 
have ſuppoſed, and of a much ſweeter 
quality alſo. There was not in the whole 
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a ſingle blade of graſs that was either 
bruiſed or decayed in any way, ſo that 
the beaſts devoured it with  inconceiy- 
able avidity ; whereas if, upon ſuch rich 
land, it had been allowed to and a little 
longer, the root-ends of the graſs would 
have begun to wither and turn muſty 
for want of air, though the top conti- 
nued green; ſome ſtalks alſo being choak- 
ed by others, would not only begin to 
rot, ſo as to become unpalatable to the 
animals, but thezr roots alſo being ſuffo- 
cated, begin to die out, and the graſs be- 
comes thinner, ſo as to be longer of ſpring- 
ing up after each cutting; and thus che 
quantity of the produce is diminiſhed, as 
well as its quality much ' impaired.” Some 
farmers, to whom 1 ſhowed this experi- 
ment in the courſe of its progreſs, judged; 
when they looked at the graſs while grow- 
ing, that it would be too ſhort to be worth 
| while to cut it; but when 1 cauſed ſome 
of it to. be cut before their eyes, the quan- 
tity laid down by each ſwathe was ſo much 


greater than they 9 as to excite a 
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high degree of aſtoniſhment. Some of 
them even admitted, that the quantity of 
forage thus obtained at one cutting, though 
it did not, at the moſt, exceed two inches 
in length, was in their opinion equal to 
that obtained at one cutting of a field of 

red clover, when advanced to be in full 
flower; and my own opinion' coincided 
with theirs. This experiment firſt Tug- 
geſted doubts in my mind, as to the pro- 
priety of conſuming rich graſs lands by 
| paſturage ; and every obſervation 1 have 
ſince made, has tended ſo ſtrongly ro add 
to my conviction, that T have now not a 
doubt remaining upon this head; and 1 
conceive that che loſs which is annually 
ſuſtained by the nation at large, from an in- 
attention to this circumſtance, i is {0 great 
as, in ſome meaſure, to call upon me to pub- 
lich theſc remarks, with a view to direct the 
attention of others to inveſtigate the ſub- 
ject with greater care than it has hitherto 
obtained : for, however inattentive men 
may be, for the preſent, to theſe hints, a 
time will come, if they are made public, 
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when they will claim the inveſtigation of 
ſome conſiderate mind. When that time 
comes, my object will be attained. 


Experiment propoſed.—To aſſiſt ſuch well 
intentioned inveſtigators, it may perhaps 
be proper for me here to ſtate what 1 ſhould 
conceive to. be the moſt economical mode 
of conſuming the produce of rich graſs 
lands, that jt may be ſubjected to the fair 
teſt of accurate experiments, conducted 
more at large than the circumſtances of 
my farm permitted me to make, 

If two fields can be found, of exactly 
the ſame extent and quality, the experi- 
ment can be fairly made, by ſtocking the 
one with cattle, allowing them to paſture 
upon it, and reſerving the other to be cut 
and given to cattle of the ſame kind, by 
hand, properly kept in the houſe; the dif- 
ference of the profit drawn from each 
claſs of beaſts, will thus aſcertain the com- 
parative value of the two modes of ma- 


nagement. 
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I need ſcarcely obſerve, that in order 
to make the experiment fairly, the two 
fields ſhould be as much alike in all ro- 
ſpects as poſſible ; and, in particular, that 
the ſurface of the land intended to be cut 
ſhould be ſmooth and even, ſo as to ad- 
mit of being rolled frequently : for which 
purpoſe, the flatter the ground is in om 
ral the better. | 

Let the field that is to be cut be care» 
fully ſnut up from cattle, eſpecially du- 
ring wet weather ; and let it be rolled with 
a weighty roller in the ſpring, as ſoon as 
it is firm enough to bear the tread of the 
beaſts without hurting the furface, firſt 
in one direction, and then in the direction 
acroſs it. If it be twice rolled in that 
manner, it will be an advantage rather 
than a detriment, for it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, under the mode of manage - 
ment propoſed, that the ſcythe ſhould cut 
very cloſe, without taking up any earth : 
one quarter of an inch at the bottom is 
as much as a whole inch at the top; ſo 
that, on account of the quantity of graſs 
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to be obtained, cloſs cutting is of the 
greateſt uſe. It tends, alſo, greatly to pro- 
mote the quick ſpringing up of the ſuc- 
ceeding crop, as I have 'often obſerved ; 
and by this practice, no dead leaves are 
left, which is unavoidable in rough cut- 
ting. Frequent rolling, with a weighty 
roller, while the ground is a little ſoft, is 
abſolutely neceſlary for this purpoſe ; and 
is alſo of uſe on other accounts, as will 
afterwards be noticed. OY 
The field ſhould- begin to be cut when 
the longeſt piles of graſs on it have at- 
tained the height of two inches at moſt, 
and proceed regularly, day by day, cut- 
ting as faſt as the beaſts conſume it, ſo as 
to go over the whole in three or four 
weeks, as the weather is warm or cold; 
when that which was firſt cut will be 
ready to be cut a ſecond time; and ſo on, 
never ommitting to. roll it 'when the 
weather is moiſt, and not too wet. The 
graſs ſhould be carried off in a light ſpar- 


red or wicker cart, drawn by one ſmall 
horſe; this cart to move upon three low 
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wheels, placed two on one axle, and one on 
another, below the body of the cart, ſoas to 
act as a roller when going over the ground: 
a cart or rather barrow, of this conſtruction, 
1 had made, and found it a moſt conve- 
ment implement. In this manner the 
work will proceed regularly, and without 
trouble, throughout the whole ſeaſon : 
The beaſts ſhould be regularly fed ; get- 
ting only a ſmall quantity at a time, but 
frequently, freſh and freſh ; giving them 
ſweet water when neceſſary, and as much 
graſs as they will eat, allowing them pro- 
per time for reſt. Nothing ſhould be left 
in their ſtalls, at theſe times, to be breath- 
ed upon, and thus rendered diſguſtful to 
them; and if the houſe be In conſtructed 
as that the beaſts can be eaſily kept cool 
to a proper degree, quiet and clean, they 
will thrive abundantly, 

From the reſult of this experiment, 
when fairly made, and often enough re- 
peared, ſo as to guard againſt the effects 
of accidental unobſerved peculiarities, 
many corollaries may be drawn, that will 
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be found to be of hi gh N OA in 
regard to rural economics, 

In making this experiment, nen 
the full reſult of it cannot be clearly per- 
ceived, unleſs it ſhall be continued for 
ſeveral years: for, in the courſe of time, 
many important changes may be expected 
to follow, both in regard to the quantum 
of the produce of the two fields kept un- 
der theſe two modes of management, as 
in regard to its qualities. The experi- ä 
ment of one year can do little more than 
aſcertain what is the reſult while the pro- 

duce is nearly of the ſame quantity'and 
kind; but as changes in both theſe reſ- 
pects may be expected, the compariſon 
between the real benefits to be derived 
from one or the other mode of manage- 
ment, might be very fallacious, were it 
not continued for ſeveral years. 


Graſs lands, if conſtantly cut, are not deteri- 
orated. What the changes would be, both 
in regard to the quantity and the nature 
of the produce from the ſame field, if an- 
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— and the produce carried off, as 
above mentioned, or if conſumed by ſuf- 
fering beaſts to paſture upon it, cannot at 
preſent be told with certainty ; but there 
are not wanting facts that may enable 
us to have ſome idea of the — re- 
ſult. 
It has dun rendered probable, at lead. 
from facts already ſtated in this eſſay, 
that dung, when dropped upon land by 
cattle paſturing upon it, does not tend 
to enrich it perhaps at all; or if it does 
ſo it is only to a very ſmall degree. 
eut, and the produce carried off from it, 
will thus, in time, come to produce crops 
Jeſs abundant than the ſame land would 
have done, if kept under paſturage, will 
not, with many perſons, ſeem to admit a 
doubt: Yet; there are conſiderations 
which ſo ſtrongly operate upon my mind 
For doubting if this be the cafe, that 
nothing ſhort of actual experiment can 
remove thoſe doubts. I have often ſeen 
lawns around gentlemen's houſes that 
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ny been under a courſe of continued 
ſhaving for time immemorial, that diſco- 
vered no ſymptoms of exhauſtion, nor any 
_ ſenſible diminution of luturiance or of, 
verdure, though no manures of any ſort | 
had ever been laid upon them. This fact 
ſtruck me as an important one; and that 
I might not be miſtaken with regard to it, 
I applied, for information reſpecting this 
particular, to a gardener who had had 
charge of very extenſive lawns of this ſort, 
belonging to a gentleman of large pro- 
perty : He aſſured me, that for the ſpace 
of upwards of thirty years, that he had had 
the care of theſe lawns, ſome parts of them 
which had been laid down long before he 
knew them, and were originally, as he 

ſuppoſed, of a rich quality, had never re- 
_ ceived, during all that time, the ſmalleſt 
quantity of manure of any ſort ; and that 
the lawn continued to be equally cloſe in 
the pile, equally verdant at all ſeaſons in 
the year, and required to be as often cut 
as ever; and that, in ſhort; he had no rea- 


ſon to apprehend that the 1 of its 
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produce had diminiſhed in the ſmalleſt 
degree. This ſeems to me a ſtrong. pre- 
ſumptive proof that graſs land, when once 


of a rich quality, may be continued for 
an indefinite- length of-time under the 


| ſeythe, without being at all deteriorated, 


even where it gets no return of dung that 
is annually made from the produce of it. 


And as we have already ſeen that rich : 


graſs land, under paſturage, produces as 
much dung as ought to manure each year 
- more than double its own extent of ſur- 
face; it follows, that if the ſame quantity 
of graſs land will only nouriſh as many 
beaſts in the houſe, as if it were paſtured 
upon, (and there are ftrong reaſons for 
thinking it will do much more,) there can 

be annually obtained from each acre of 
land kept under the ſcythe, as much dung 
as might manure two acres more, which 
might be abſtracted from that graſs land 
without deteriorating it. Of courſe, if the 
land be ſuch as that it can admit of be- 
ing made richer, a dreſſing of that' dung, 
now and then returned upon itſelf, would 
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give it the richneſs wanted; without any 
extraneous aid. In this point of view, 
then, it ſeems to be impoſlible to deny, 
that rich land, if kept under the ſeythe, 
can never become poorer; if none of the 
dung made by the beaſts fed upon it be 
abſtracted from it; but that, on the con- 
trary, it ean thus be made to afford a large 
annual ſupply of dung for the purpoſe of 
enriching poorer land, while it ſtill con- 
tinues to be equally fertile itſelf, = 
In regard to the other effects of the | 
practice recommended, there ſeems to be 
no doubt that the gnality of the graſs muſt 
continue to improve while under - the 
ſcythe, much more than while under paſ- 
turage; Every perſon, who has beſtow- 
ed the ſmalleſt attention to objects of this 
ſort, muſt have remarked that «the worſt 
kinds of graſſes grow moſt freely upon 
thoſe parts of rich graſs lands that are 
the moſt open and ſpungy in their tex- 
ture; and that they are in general much 
ſweetened in the pile, where they chance 


to be much trod upon. Hence the fineſt 
| Sage: | 
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graſſes, on ſuch ſields, are always found to 
abound moſt upon thoſe paths which are 
moderately trod upon; white clover and 
the ſweeteſt graſſes being ſeen there in 
abundance, while they are leſs frequent 
in the ſpungy parts of the field. But fre- 
quent rolling tends to produce this effect 
more univerſally and equally, than any 
kind of treading by beaſts (a practice fre- 
quently recommended by the beſt far- 
mers,) ever can do. 

 Again.—Tthas been frequently remark- 
ed, by intelligent farmers, that the hard 
ſtocking of land tends much to improve 
the quality of the paſtures, as well as its 
quantity. On this ſubject, as well as ma- 
ny others, the obſervations of Mr Davies 
of Longleat, in his account of the Agri- 
culture of Wiltſhire, deſerve to be par- 
ticularly adverted to. He obſerves, p. 18. 
that © the ſweetneſs of the feed depends 
much more on its being kept cloſe, and 
eaten as faſt as it ſhoots, than on any pecu- 
« liar good quality of the graſs itſelf: for 
there are many downs that, when-cloſe 
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fed, appear to be a very ſweet paſture 
but which, if ſuffered to run a year or. 
two without a full ſtock on them, will 
become ſo coarſe, that ſheep will almoft 
4 as ſorn flarve at eat the graft and even 
in thoſe parts of the downs, where the 
« finer and ſweeter graſſes abound; the 
« ſoil is frequently ſo looſe and porous, 
„that nothing but conſtant treading will 
« prevent them from dying out, or being 
«4 .choaked by the larger and coarſer graſ- 
e ſes.” And again, p. 23: * They alſo 
« ſay, that this new kind of ſheep being 
ſo much nicer in their food, and rejec- 
„ting the feed of the downs, on which 
« the chief dependance for ſheep food is, 
have ſuffered the herbage to grow gra- 
„ dually coarſer and coarſer; and that 
the farmers, in attempting to remedy 
« this evil, by ſhortening their ſtock of 
« ſheep, have made it worſe ; it being a 
« well known fact, that the cloſer the downs 
« are fed, the more flock they will keep.” He 
farther remarks, that in conſequence of 
too light ſtocking, heath, in ſome caſes, 
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comes in the place of the better graſſes: 
But it 4s very evident that all the purpo- 
ſes of hard ſtocking, that is, keeping the 
graſs ſhort, and in a continual ſtate of ve- 
getation, and conſequently ſweet, and 
preventing the coarſer graſſes from run- 
ning up to. ſtalk and overpowering the 
others, together with the conſolidating of 
the ground by treading, would be obtain- 
ed with much greater certainty by the 
practice of mowing ; while the animals 
that conſumed the produce could in no 
caſe be ſubjected to a ſtint of food, which 
they neceſlarily. muſt ſometimes be, where 
reliince is had upon hard ſtocking alone 
for preventing this evil. | 
© From theſe conſiderations; there ſeems 
to be good reaſon to believe, that not on- 
ly would an equal quantity of produce go 
farther, if cut and given green to beaſts 
in the houſe, than if it were paſtured up- 
on, but that, by a continuation of this 
practice for years, the ground kept under 
the ſcythe would gradually improve, ſo as 
to produce” a greater quantity of food; 
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and that alſo of a richer quality, than if 
it had been kept under à courſe of paſ- 
turage; while, at the ſame time, a great 
quantity of dung might thus be acquired 
for the purpoſe of fertilizing other ſoils 
of a poorer quality. The reader, how- 
ever, will pleaſe never to forget, that 
though this reaſoning be very probable, it 
amounts not as yet to à certainty; nor can 
it ever do ſo, until ſome deciſive experi- 
ments ſhall be made to aſcertain with pre- 
ciſion the facts that are as yet but im- 
perfectly known, 


Sweetneſs of paſtures, what.—The term, 
ſweetneſs of paſtures, uſed above, and feet 
kinds of graſs, frequently occur in agri- 
cultural writings : yet it is doubtful if 
ever they have been properly defined, ſo 
as to convey a preciſe and accurate mean» 
ing to the reader, or been ſo, much ad- 
verted to as their importance deſerves. I 
ſhall here attempt to ſupply theſe defects. 

Thoſe paſtures which. animals chooſe to 
feed upon, in preference to others, and 
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which in general are eat down cloſe to the 
ground, are ſaid to be ſueet paſtures, in 
eontradiſtinction from thoſe where the 
graſs, being diſreliſhed, is ſuffered. to grow 
to a greater length, and often to wither in 
part, without being touched, which are 
called coanſe, or, if wan to n 
four paſtures. 

Without entering here i into.a Aiſquiſ- 
tion concerning the circumſtances that 
tend to produce this ſweetneſs of paſtu- 
rage, which are various, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that from whatever caule it origi- 
nates, 1t is, in as far as I know, an univer- 
fal rule, that in every caſe the younger 
the graſs is, the ſweeter and more palata- 
ble it will be to beaſts of every. ſort ; and 
that the ſame weight of food will go 
much farther in nouriſhing or fattening 
an animal, if it be very pleaſing to the 
palate of the animal to which it is given, 
than if it had been leſs toothſome. As 
this is a fact that has not been fo much 
adverted to as it deſerves, it. requires to 
be here particularly inveſtigated. 
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It is here neceſſary to advert, that a 
certain quantity of food is required for 
the mere ſuſtenance of every animal. and 
if that quantity be daily adminiſtered to 
it, and no more, the creature will barely 
ſubſiſt, and neither grow better nor worſe, 
if fattening alone is conſidered and of 
courſe will never zeturn, in the, way. of 
fattening, any profit to the farmer for that 
portion, of its food, however lang it may 
be continued upon it. Bur if the beaft 
ſhall get a greater quantity of food than 
this portion which is barely neceſlary- for 
ſubſiſtenee, that ſurplus food then goes to 
augment the fize, and to fatten the ani» 
mal, and of courſe yields a profit to Wo 
men in proportion to its quantity. 

If this füct be admitted, it will neee 
ſarily follow, that the greater the propor- 
tion of this ſurplus food the creature can 
be induced to eat, in à given time, the 
more quickly it will be fattened, and, of 
courſe, the greater will be the profit of 
the farmer. For example. —If it 'be ſup- 


poſed that ten pounds of forage be the 
Vcr. III. $ 0.” 5 
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exact quantity of food required each day 
for the fitenance of the animal, there would 
be conſumed by it, in the courſe of one 
year, 36. 50 pounds of food, wirhout any 
4 at all as a fatring beaſt. . 
If, again, it be ſuppoſed, that by the ad- 
dition of one pound of food each day, the 
animal got ſo much forward, as in the 
courſe of one year to be worth twenty 
ſhillings of advanced Price,” che vane 
Worry Kand this: cog, legs 171. 


Iden. ee. 


„ 2. 


For fuſteriance for 465 days tag + . 0 
1 days at 1 Ih. — 363 
Wee + ier, PAL; 1578, wn, 


DO ane £49 fired „ H Cf. 

pot ii the heaſt were allowed two poungs Aa 
extra each day, it would conſume . 

unds, (which, in this caſe, we are tio 

ſuppoſe will fatter tlie beaſt as much n 
as in the former caſe,) in ſix months, | 
or 1824 day, ſay 182. The account 

4, would, 1 m this caſe, ſtand thus: 

For ſuſtenance 182 days at at 10 Ib. 1.3520 

For ci M — — 2 365 15 
* U ln al — 219 

4 . ' 


ee 


hs, 
Menderes 
each day, it would conſume 365 lb. 
in three months, or 92 days. The ac- 
| count would in this caſe be 
For ſuſtenance 92 days at to lb. 920 


343 


129g 


82; 


For fattening ' — — 365 
| Jn all — 
Ca fourth. 
If the beaſt could be induced to eat 8 lb. 
extra per day, it would conſume 365 lv. 
in 6x weeks, or 46 days, ih which 
caſe the account would ſtand thus: 
For ſuſtenance 46 days at 101b, — 400 
For fatten ing — — 365 
| In al! 
From hence, it appears, that if the beaſt - 
| were fattened in the following periods, 
it would conſume 
If fed for one year — gots p 
If half a year _ =_ 2185 


So that the ſaving in this caſe will be 


If fed for three months, it would con- 


ſume only — = 128; 


Which deducted from — 4015 
Gives a ſaving of 
If fed for ix weeks, it would conſume 825 


Which deducted from = 4org 
Gives a ſaving f 


3 
— 


2730 


3˙90 


So that the ſame quantity of food, which 
would ſuſtain no more than one: beaſt, if 
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it were ſo ſparingly admiuiſtred as to re- 
quire a whole year to fatten it, would be 
more than ſufficient to fatten four, if they 
could be induced to take it in ſuch quan- 
tity as to fatten in fix weeks only 

But as it is hunger alone that can in- 
duce any animal to eat ſuch kinds of food 
as are unpalatable to that creature, it is 
impoſſible to get the animal to eat more 
of coarſe unpalatable kinds of graſs, than 
what is neceſſary for bare ſubſiſtence only; 
ſo that ſuch fields muſt be appropriated 
to breeding only, becauſe, in the way of 
feeding, they can return no profit what- 
ever to the farmer, by a kind of ſtock 
which diſreliſhes that food. If it be a lit- 
tle ſweeter, they may get on a little; but 
the profit, in this caſe, will be very ſmall. 
Render the graſs more fweet and palata- 
ble, they. will fatten the more quickly, 
and the farmer's profit be thus augment- 
ed: and fo on almoſt in a geometrical a- 
tio, in proportion to its augmented ſweet- 
neſs. Under this point of view, whatever 
tends to render the produce of fields more 


0 
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ſweet and palatable to the animals which 
feed upon it, is a very great national im- 
provement ; becauſe it anſwers the ſame - 
purpoſe that a large augmentation in the 
quantity of. the produce would do. But 
if the quality can be improved at the ſame 
time that the quantity can be augmented, it 
will be a twofold gain, and the greateſt na- 
tional benefit will thus be obtained. But 
as it has been already ſhown that e- 
very kind of graſs will be rendered as 
palatable as it is poſſible to be, by being 
cut and given to them in the houſe, while 
the quantity of its produce will, at the 
ſame time, be thereby augmented, it ſeems 
to be impoſſible to doubt that the prac- 
tice muſt be highly economical. 

Allow me here to point out one other 
obvious inference from the reaſoning a- 
bove, that has been hitherto but too little 
adverted to, It is well known that very 
rich land in general produces the ſweet- 
eſt pile of graſs; and that calcareous ma- 
nures, in particular, have been remarked 
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as being peculiarly calculated for produ- 
cing this effect: It hence follows, that it 
is the beſt economy to lay lands down to 
graſs while they are ſtill in the moſt fer- 
tile ſtate, before they have been exhauſted 
by frequent corn crops, eſpecially after 
liming. Land may certainly be made tov 
rich for corn crops ; but I do not know 
if that can be the caſe with graſs land, 
under a proper management. 

I cannot too often warn the reader to 
take notice that the foregoing, and every 
other illy/trative calculation, that occurs in 
theſe eſſays, is not to be conſidered as ac- 
curate in regard to the quantum, but merely 
in reſpect to the tendency : for I am by 
no means in poſſeſſion as yet of facts upon 
which accurate. calculations, in regard to 
the preciſe degree of profit or loſs, in caſes 
of this kind, could be determined. I 
know of no fact that has been yet brought 
forward, which clearly aſcertains whether 
the degree of melioration is exactly in 
proportion to the /urplur food of any ſort 
that an animal can be brought to eat in 
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a given time, though the probabilities 
are greatly on that ſide. 

Neither do I know if it be an univer- 
fal rule, when animals of different kinds are 
compared with each other, that thoſe 
kinds which can be made to eat in a giv- 
en time the greateſt quantity of food, 
can be the ſooneſt fattened. The ſubject 
has never as yet, cant I: know of, been 
adverted to. N 

Under this head it it to "he re- 
e that when horſes and cattle arg 
fed upon the ſame kind of graſs, it is uni- 
verſally admitted that the horſe, if of the 
ſame weight, conſumes more graſs in a 
given time than the ox; and it is alſo a 
certain fact that the horſe will become 
fat in much leſs time than the ox. It is 
generally, I think, allowed that a horſe, 
living upon rich paſture, may be made as 
fat in one month, as a bullock upon the 
ſame paſture could be made in three. 
What is the exa proportion of food that 


would be conſumed by theſe creatures, in 
the ſame ſpace of time, has not, as yet, that 
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I knowof, heenaccurately aſcertained : but 
the general eſtimate that has been made, 
from the experience of former times; is, 
that two horſes conſume as much food as 
three cows or bullocks in the ſame time; 
and they are ſo paid for in paſture fields, 
where they are both taken in upon time: 
If both theſe facts are ſo, it would appear 
that a horſe could be farted 6 on "leſs GM 
than an ox, F or, 

Three oxen at 12 Ib, would LINN 36 
th. each day ; ; which, in 93 days amounts 
to. 3348 Ib. that is, for each ox 1116 lb; 
and two horſes, conſuming alſo 36 1b. a- 
day, will eat in 31 days 1116 b, which 
is at the rate of 558 b. conſumed on 
the fattening of each borſe So that, on 
theſe data, the horſe can be fatted with 
preciſely one balf the quantity of food 
that che ox can. If this be ſo, the ſaving 
to the nation would be great indeed, 
were we -at liberty to ſatten horſes for 
food to man, inſtead of cattle : but pre- 
judice ſays that this myſt not be done, 
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|  Thave often thought that no one pre- 
judice which has ever prevailed in Europe, 
is ſo unreaſonable, or can be ſo little /ac- 
counted for, as that of refuſing to eat the 
fleſh: of horſes. It is not forbidden by the 
law of Moſes, to which origin we can trace 
many of our vulgar prejudices: the uni- 
mal itſelf is a beautiful clean feeding crea- 
ture, ſo that no averſion can be excited 
on that account: its fleſh, wherever it is 
eaten, in common with that ef bullockss 
is invariably accounted the greater deli - 
cacy of the two; and there are not want- 
ing perſons in this country who have 
taſted it, and concur in the ſame opinion. 
The prejudice, then, muſt be accounted 
highly unreaſonable; and why ſhould it 
not be overcome? Many perſons among 
ourſelves have got over the much better 
founded prejudice they had once enter- 
tained againſt eating fwine's fleſh, and now 
reliſh it perfectly well. The common 
people, at this moment, ſhudder at the 
idea of eating a frog; yet many perſons 


in the polite circle have overcome that 
Vol. III. 4 A 
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Prejudice, and admit it to their tables as 
one of the greateſt delicacies : and what 
is to hinder them from 'overcoming in 
like manner their prejudice againſt horſe 
fleſh? We have ſeen above, that it might 
prove a mean of reducing the price of meat, 
and augmenting the produce of the coun- 
try: I ſhall only add, that humanity would 
ſtrongly plead in behalf of this exertion : 
for were the fleſh of horſes to be eaten, 
inſtead of being worked to death, as they 
now are, and ſubjected to a treatment 
that outrages the feelings of nature, they 
would be put up tobe fed ; kindly treated 
and pampered with delicacies, fo as to 
have the full enjoyment of life till the 
laſt moment they are ſuffered to exiſt. 
That ſome particular kinds of food 

have a greater tendency to produce fat 
than others, there ſeems to be little doubt ; 
and that others prove more nutritive for 
a given quantity, is undeniable. But 
the comparative value, in theſe reſpects, 
is in every caſe as yet unaſcertained ; 
10 that here a wide field of inveſtigation 
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remains that is wholly unexplored, which 
muſt be done before we can pretend to 
have attained any thing like a proper 
ſyſtem of economy; but even a begin- 
ning, however feeble, is ſome faint advance 
in an unexplored region. 


Condiments their importance on domeſtic eeo- 
nomy,—-On adverting to what has been 
ſaid above, it will appear that too little 


attention has hitherto been beſtowed to 


the ſubject of condiments as affecting ani- 
mals. Hitherto the greateſt part of man- 
kind ſeem to forget that mere animals 
have the ſenſe of taſting in as great per- 
fection as man; and are diſpoſed to in- 


dulge their appetite for ſenſual gratiſica- 


tions, without any reſtraint, wherever cir- 
cumſtances put it in their power. The 
uſes that may be made by man, for his 
own emolument, of this natural propen- 
fity of animals, are very obvious when 
adverted to. Yet I know no caſe in which 


the general attention of men ſeems to 


have been ſtrongly turned to that * 
4A 2 
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unleſs it be in reſpect to the fattening of 
calves: for I have met with few perſons 
who have had an extenſive practice in 
this department, who are not ſenſible that 
the profit is in proportion to the quantity 
of milk that the creatures can be induced 
voluntarily to take in a given time. This 
ſolitary fact is known by thouſands, who 
never once think of extending it to any 
other caſe of animal exiſtence, But there 
are not wanting a few perſons, who, 
in conſequence of accurate obſervation, 
have diſcovered the vaſt importance 
of ſtudying with care the taſte of the 
creatures they feed, that they may not 
only furniſh them with the kinds of food 
they like beſt, but alſo tovary theſe from 
time to time, and to give them exactly in 
the quantities, and in the way that they 
find will mduce the creatures to eat the 
moſt; having the full experience that the 
profit to be drawn from feeding beaſts 
is always proportioned to the encreaſed 
quantity of food they can get each in- 
dividual coaxed to conſume in a given 
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time. The cramming of poultry is an- 
other inſtance of the economy that ariſes 
from the principle here alluded to being 
adhered to even by force *. In this branch 
of rural economics, I have met with no 


* The following method of fattening geeſe, in Langue- 
doc in France, deſerves to be generally known, as it will 
give ſome hints that may be uſeful in fattening other ani. 
mals. N 

After the bird has got into full fleſh, (i. e. by being well 
kept upon green food,) it is neceſſary not to delay the 
fattening of them too long, leſt you loſe the ſeaſon entire- 
ly. About the end of December they enter into rut, 
after which time they will not ſatten at all., As ſoon as the 
froſt has ſet in (uſually towards the end of November,) 
they are ſhut up, to the number of ten or twelve, (never 
more) in a dark till place, where they can neither ſec 
light, nor hear the cries of thoſe which are kept for lays 
ing. They remain in that priſon till they have attained 
the greateſt degree of fatneſs, and are ready for killing: 
that moment mult be ſeized, otherwiſe they would very 
ſoon turn lean, and at laſt die. | 

There are two ways of fattening them. The fir/t is, 
by giving them a trough filled with grain which they call 

ſarde, fo that they may eat whenever they pleaſe. The 
geeſe fattened on this grain are very delicate, Others put 
into the trough grains of maize boiled in water. They 
take care to give them plenty of that food, and #9 keep rhe 
coop clean, At the end of two or three weeks, the geeſe 
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perſon who has made greater progreſs 
than a plain practical farmer at Hope, in 


are all fully fattened. They are then taken out of the coop, 
and allowed to go at large into the water for twenty: four 
hours. Withaut that precaution, their fleſh would have a 
| diſagreeable flavour +." 
The above may be called the natural method of fatten- 
ing, by enticing them to eat food enough of their own 
accord. The ſccond may be called the — a 
and is as follows. , 
The geeſe are put up in the ſame manner as before, 
and are crammed twice a day, by putting _ their craw» 
by means of a tinned tube, as much as it will hold, of 
maize boiled in water. The tube is ufed, becauſe the bill 
of the gooſe being furniſhed with teeth, the perſon who 
ſhould attempt to perform that operation by hand, would 
ſoon have them fcratched and torn to pieces By this 
means, the geeſe acquire a prodigious fatneſs, ſo thas a pair 
ſometimes weigh from fiſty to ſixty pounds. Their liver weighs 
from one pound to a pound and a half, —is white and de- 
licate ;——but has a ſlight bitterneſs to the taſte, which the 
liver of a duck has not. The hearts are large like a ſmall 
apple, and when dreſſed on the grid-iron, they are excel- 
lent eating. The feet are boiled, after which they are 
fried the fame as the tongue.” 
Ducks are fattened in the ſame place as under. 
When the ducks are pretty fat by the uſual modes of 


feeding, they are ſhut up eight by eight in a dark place. 


*. | 

+ | do not know what kind of grain is denoted by that of ſarde. It 

does not ſeem, from what follows, that the eſſect of the operation call 
ed malting on graiv, intended to feed animals, is there known. 
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the neighbourhood of Mancheſter, who 
ſpares no trouble nor expence in procur- 


Evergymorning and evening, a ſervant puts their wings 
acroſs, and placing them between his knees, opens their 
bill with his left hand, and with his right fills the raw 
with boiled maize: they ſometimes die ſuffocated ; but 
they are not a bit the worſe for it, provided care is taken 
to bleed them directly. Theſe unfortunate animals paſs 
there fifteen days in a ſtate of oppreſſion and ſuffocation, 
which makes their liver grow large, and keeps them always 
pavting, and almoft without breathing. When the tail of 
the duck ſpreads out like a fan, they know that it is fat 
enough; they are then turned out to bathe in water, after 
which they are killed. | e e 

I have opened two ducks, of which the one had not, 
and the other had been crammed. The firſt had a liver 
of the natural ſize, the ſkin equally thick in all places, 
and the lungs perfectly ſound, That which had been 
crammed, had an en-rmous liver, which, covering all the 
lower part of the belly, extended as far as the anus. ( The | 
ducks are generally ſuffocated when, by the preſſure of 
the liver, the anus is opened, and the liver appears at its 
orifice.) The lungs were ſmall, and loaded with blood, 
The ſkin of the belly, which covered the liver, was of the 
thickneſs of a ſhilling. * When the ducks thus crammed, 
as well as the geeſe, have been plucked, they ſeem balls of 
fat, and none of their members are diſcernible.” 

'There are ſome inferences not u little curious may be 
drawn from theſe facts, in regard to the fattening of o- 
ther animals. Not only does it confirm the general poſi- 
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ing ſuch kinds of food and condiments 
as he finds beſt calculated to induce his 


tion aſſumed in the text, that the more food an aninfal can 
be made to take, in a given time. the quicker it will be 
datttened : but this rule ſeems to hold, when it is given 
eren in a burgful quantity, beyond what the animal would 
yaturally have taken; and farther, that by certain modes 
of feeding, when well underſtood, the fize of particular 
parts of the body can be augmented at pleaſure, far be- 
yond their natural proportions. Could the quantity of tal- 
low in quadrypeds be augmented nearly in the ſame pro- 
portion to the liver, in this caſe, it is evident the profit to 
the owner would be greatly augmented. The following 
mode of fattening poultry, as practiſed by an experienced 
perſon in Britain, approaches nearer to that natural mode 
of feeding recommended in the text, and concurs in con- 
— the general doctrine. 

Reveips for ſeeding poultry, 
Very ſhort time is neceſſary. If a chicken is not fat 
in a weal, it is diſtempered. 
„ Poultry ſhould be fattened in coops kept very clean, 
They ſhould be furniſhed with gravel, but with no water. 
Their only food barley meal, mixed ſo thin with water as 
to ſerve them for drink. Their thirſt makes them eat 
amore than they would, in order to extract the water that 
is among their food. This ſhould not be put in troughs, 
but laid upon a board, which ſhould be clean waſhed every 
time freſh ſoad is put upon it. It is foul and heated water 
which is the ſole cauſe of the pip. The preventive is ob- 
vious,” 


cos to conſume, in a given time, the 
greateſt quantity of food poſſible. The 
conſequence is, that this man makes much 
money, where his neighbours, who are not 
in the ſecret, and more niggard in their 
outlay than he is, ſuſtain a Toſs. Among 
other condiments, this man has diſcover- 
ed that pure water ſtands pretty high in 
the ſcale; on which account his beaſts are 
never ſuffered, far leſs obliged, to taſte a 
drop of water that has ever been ſullied 
by any animal ſetting a foot into it. With 
this view, they are always ſerved” with 
running water; which is, for their conve- 
nience, received into a long + wooden 
trough, through which it paſſes while they 
are drinking, Such poof beaſts, as are 
compelled, through neceſſity, to drink out 
of thoſe muddy ſtagnant pools} in which 
other cattle have waded for days together 
to cool themſelves in hot weather, which 
are fully impregnated with their dung and 
piſs, feel the inconvenience of this nau- 
ſeating draught ; and the farmer of courſe 
ſuffers an abatement of his profit to an 
Vol. III. 4 B 
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aſtoniſhing degree. Aſtoniſhing to him, 
it may be juſtly. called: for though he 
feels the effect, he ſeerns to be ignorant of 
the cauſe, and therefore ſuffers it to exiſt, 
without an attempt to remove it, as every 
attentive perſon muſt have obletvedl in 
* 9 caſes. | 121 
8 * 5 * in feeding 6 — 
There is no ſubſtance yet known which 
is ſo much reliſhed by the whole order 
of gramenivorous animals, as common falt. 
The wild creatures of the deſart are ſo 
fond of it, that wherever they diſcoyer 
a bank of earth impregnated with a ſmall 
proportion of ſalt, they come to it ever 
after regularly to lick the ſaline earth, as 
they' would to à pool of water for drink, 
were there none other near; ſo that when 
a hunter in America diſcovers ſuch & lick, 
us ſuch places are there called, he reckons - 
himſelf ſure of obtaining plenty of game, 
by lying in wait near it, and ſhooting them 
as they approach it, until the whole beaſts . 
that haye diſcovered it are killed. 
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It is alſo admitted by all thoſe who have 
tried they experiment, that ſalt, given a- 
long with the food of domeſtic animals “, 
tends very much to promote their health 
and accelerate their feeding; and although 
ſome perſons, who have been at a loſs to ac- 
count for the manner in which this ſtimu- 
ant could act as a nutritious ſubſtance, have 
affected to diſregard this fact, yet no one 
has been able to bring the ſlighreſtſhew of 
evidence to invaliadate the ſtrong proofs 
that have been adduced in ſupport of it; 
though, unfortunately for this country, 
few experiments of this kind have been 
tried in it. In fact, we have no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that ſalt acts in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree as a nutritious ſubſtance, or, itſel, 
tends to fatten any animal; but that 
merely, by acting as a condiment, it whets 
the appetite, and gives the creature to 
which it is properly adminiſtered, a ſtrong 
reliſh for its proper food, ſo as to in- 
duce it to eat a greater quantity than 
it would have done in a given time, and 


4 Except fowls, to which ſalt is a certain poiſon, 
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thus greatly to augment, as has been a- 
bove explained, its feeding quality beyond 
what it otherwiſe could have had. In 
this way, it is not perhaps an extravagant 
poſitian to ſay, that by a proper uſe of 
common ſalt, the ſame quantity of forage 
might, on many occafions, be made to go 
twice as far as it could have gone in feed- 
ing animals, had the ſalt been withheld 
from them. If fo, (and let thoſe, who are 
_ inclined to withhold their aſſent to this 
poſition, prove, by a ſet of experiments 
fairly conducted, that it is erroneous ; till 
then, the unvarying teſtimony of the few 
who have tried it, confirming the poſi- 
tion, ought to be relied on. If fo, then ! 
ſtill ſay,) we have here laid open to our 
view an eaſy mode of augmenting the 


produce of our fields to an amazing ex- 
tent: for if the ſame quantity of forage 
can be made to go, not twice as far, but 
one twentieth part only farther than it now 
does, it would be the ſame thing as ad- 
ding one twentieth part to the aggregate 
produce of meat for beaſts, throughout 
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the whole kingdom. But, according to 
the eſtimate of the Preſident of the Board 
of Agriculture, there are upwards of fit- 
ty millions of acres of cultivated land in 
this iſland ; the value of the forage pro- 
duced by which cannot, on an average, 
be rated ſo low as twenty ſhillings per acte ; 
but even at that low rate, the addition of 
one twentieth would amount to 2,5 50,0001, 
per annum; a ſum ſo great, that when 
viewed in the aggregate, it is diificult to 
bring the mind to believe that ſuch an 
improvement is actually practicable; yet, 
when the particulars are conſidered in 
detail, it ſeems to be impoſſible not to 
admit that the amount of the improve- 
ment muſt be greatly above what is here 
ſtated T. 7 

* The duty on ſalt is in a peculiar manner to be re- 
gretted in Britain ; becauſe it enchances the price of this 
neceſſary article to a much higher degree than would be 
experienced in other countries where no ſalt mines are 
found. Were it nat for this tax, rock ſalt, without any 
purification, would anſwer perſectly well for the uſe of 
beaſts, and could be afforded to farmers at perhaps one 


twentieth part of the price of ſalt at preſent; but we all 
Roo that rock ſalt dares not be ſold in Britain. | 
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This improvement, een immenſe as 
it muſt appear to be, in whatever way it 
ean be viewed, is prevented entirely from 
taking place in this iſland, by reaſon of 
the ſalt laws: for while theſe ſhall be 
continued on the footing they now ſtand, 
it is vain to think ever to induce farmers 
even to try the experiments. that are ne- 
ceſſary for elucidating the facts here want- 
ed: and other perſons are, for obvious 
reaſons, incapable of making the experi- 
ments; nor, if they could make them 
with the utmoſt accuracy, could they e- 
ver convince farmers in general ſo far as 


Again. — Were the duty on, ſalt taken off, it would be 
eaſy to ſhow how the manufacture of ſalt could be carrried 
on in Britain to, an extent that ſcarcely knows any bound, 
without the waſte of one particle of fuel, fo as to admit of 
being ſold to foreign nations at a much lower price than 
it can be had for from any other place; while it could 
alſo be made of a finer quality than is yet known any 
where on the globe, Thus would be eſtabliſhed an im- 
menſe trade in ſalt; which, as a neceſſaty article, could 
admit of few interruptions ; for no other nation is ſo cir. 
cumſtanced as to have it in their power to become our 
rivals in this manufacture. It is foreign to my purpoſe 
here to ſtate farther particulars, but I pledge myſelf to do 
it, if ever properly called upon for that purpoſe. | 
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to induce them to make a copious uſe of, 
ſalt for their beaſts in their general prac- 
tice, while the duties ſhall be allowed to 
continue as they now are. Conſidered 
under this point of view, as well as many 
others, the duty on ſalt muſt be account- 
ed one of the moſt impolitic taxes that 
ever was impoſed in any country, as it 
tends to retard the proſperity of the na- 
tion, in a thouſand WAYS, to an neun 
that no perſon who has not conſidered 
the ſubject with the ſame attention I have 
done, could ever believe to be poſlible. 
Better were it for the inhabitants of this 
country to pay a hundred times the a- 
mount of the free produce of the duties 
on ſalt, if levied in any one of a variety 
of ways that might eaſily be ſuggeſted, 
which do not bind up the hands of in- 
duſtry as this does. But ſo long as party 
cabals ſhall occupy the minds of the lead- 
ing men in the legiſlative and executive 
departments of government,, to the ex- 
cluſion of every object from their ſerious 
thoughts, that cannot be immediately 
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connected with them, it is in vain to think 
that obſervations hich tend to promote 
| merely uſefol meaſures, which might per- 
haps affect the intereſt, and tend to diſ- 
guſt ſome powerful ſupporters of either 
party, or their adherents, will ever com- 
mand the attention of any party. 1 write 
then, at preſent, as in times paſt, without 
hope, and merely from a ſenſe of duty. 
I am happy in being placed beyond the 
verge of the vortex of any party whatever, 
otherwiſe [ alſo might perhaps have been 
induced, like others, to leave this ſubject 
untouched, .as well as ſome others that in 
a ſimilar, manner retard the proſperity of 
the nation, and which are equally reſ- 
Qed alike by thoſe who are in power, 
and thoſe; who hope to be ſo. 


Hay, beſt mode of obtaining it of a fine qua. 
| fity.—Hitherto 1 have treated only of green 
forage; but as in this climate, where 
graſs does riot continue to vegetate lux- 
uriantly throughout the whole year, a 
proviſion muſt be made for winter-food 


for beaſts; and for this purpoſe, on graſs 
farms, it becomes neceſſary, in all caſes, 
to appropriate, a proportion of the land 
for hay. It becomes, then, a conſidera- 
tion of ſome importance, to enquire in 
what way hay of the beſt quality can be 
obtained in the greateſt quantity, and at 
the leaſt expence that the nature of the 
caſe will admit of. TY | 
From the conſiderations above ſtated, 
is is eviderit that it is a matter of much 
greater conſequence than has been gene- 
rally imagined, to take care that the hay 
ſhall be of the very beſt quality poſſible; 
becauſe one ſtone of hay, of an exceeding 
fine quality, may probably go as far in 
feeding beaſts as four of an inferior qua- 
lity will do. Indeed no hay, but that 
which is of the very beſt quality, will fat- 
ten beaſts at all; and there are very few 
places in this iſland, where the farmers are 
at ſo much pains in making their hay, as 
to render it ſo good as to be fit for this 
purpoſe. 80 little attention is in general 


beſtowed upon this ſubject, that few. far- 
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mers have even an idea of the circum- 
ſtances that chiefly tend either to improve 
the quality of their hay, or to make it 
worſe, For the moſt part, all that ſeeme 
to be aimed at, is, to get the graſs as quick- 
ly dried as poſſible, ſo as that it may ad- 
mit of being kept, when put up in a large 
maſs together. And as graſs, that is al- 
ready withered before it be cut, can be 
more eaſily dried than that which is very 
green and ſucculent, it is too general a 
practice to allow it to advance too far be- 
fore it be cut, in conſequence of which 
the hay is rendered of a quality much in- 
ferior to what it might have been. Some 
light will be thrown on this branch of our 
ſubject, by the following facts ſtated by 
Mr Davies, in his account of Wiltſhire. 
The dairy farmers,” he obſerves © in 
„North Wiltſhire, and in particular the 
„ graziers, are much more attentive to 
the quality, than the quantity of their 
„hay. It has been already remarked, 
that they make a point of haining up 
„their meadows as carly as poſſible in 
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„autumn, and pF contin are able to mor 
early in the ſumtmer. * Th 

« It is not uncommon to ſee 18 
mon, not only before it is in bloſſom, 
but even before it is all in ear; and to 
this it is owing that it is more common 
to fat cattle with hay alone, in North 
Wilts, than perhaps in ah. is, in 
the kingdom. 
And by this the Gry men are able 
to keep up the milk of thoſe cows that 
« calve early, and from which calves are 
fatted, which would otherwiſe ſhrink 
before the ſpringing of the graſs, and 
« never recover. And the advantage they 
get by early after-graſs, and by the du- 
ration of that after-graſs to a late pe- 
riod in autumn, fully compenſates for 
the loſs of quantity in their hay crop.” 
Theſe obſervations are judicious ;, but 
they do not go as far as could be wiſhed, 
Nothing is faid as to the mode adopted 
for winning the hay “, on which its qua- 

* I am afraid that the phraſe, winning of hay, is pro- 


vincial, and may not be generally underſtood. By wins 
4 C 2 
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lity muſt always greatly depend. It is in ge- 
neral underſtood, that if hay can be made 
ſo as to retain ſome tinge of its green co- 
lour: it is better than if it were bleached 
white, or rotted: but precautions are ſel- 
dom thought neceſſary to be adopted for 
| guarding againſt the effects of ſcorching 
ſun-ſhine, which, by too quickly exhaling 
its natural juices, renders it ſticky, brittle, 
and unpalatable to a certain degree; and, 

what is of ſtill more importance, the ef- 
fects of rain, or even dew, if abundant, if 
they are ſuffered to fall upon the graſs 

after it is cut, and before it be made into 
hay, are ſeldom» adverted to; fo that if 
dry weather comes ſoon to exhale; that 
wet, while the graſs lies ſpread out upon 
the ground, the farmer feels little anxiety 
about the conſequences; though it is a 


ning, I mean to denote the proceſs of converting ſucculent 
herbage into # ſtate of hay that can be kept in quantities, 
I intended to have made uſe of the word drying, in this 
caſe, but it did not expreſs my meaning, Graſs, when wet- 

ted by rain, may be dried ſo as not to ſeel wet, ws | . is 
195 no woeps in * . 
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certain fact that no hay, which has been 
in the leaſt, weited during the proceſs. of 
bay-making, can ever be made to have 
that ſweet palatable taſte it would have 
had without it, Nor did I ever ſee it fail 
that beaſts, when allowed to chooſe be- 
tween hay ſo made, and that which has 
been carefully guarded from moiſture; 
ever heſitated to make choice of the laſt, 
or committed a miſtake, even where I 
myſelf could not diſtinguiſh' a percepti- 
ble difference. By precautions that Imy+ 
ſelf have adopted, and which are men- 
tioned. in the Eſſay on hay-making, in 
the firſt volume of theſe eſſays, this evil 
may be in a great meaſure obviated ; but 
even under that proceſs, the ſurface of 
the hay-cocks cannot be protected from 
dew or rain; ſo that if wet weather ſhall 
come on during the hay proceſs, a very 
large proportion. of the hay muſt ſuſtain 
a damage that greatly diminiſhes: its va» 
lue. To guard againſt this inconvenience, 
and to obtain hay, in all caſes, of the very 
beſt quality the circumſtances will admit 
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of, the following proceſs may be ſafely 
conjoined with the practice of cutting and 
feeding beaſts with graſs in the houſe, a- * 
dove recommended. 
If the produce of graſs land is wie 
eut, as above deſcribed, and uſed green, it 
will be proper in general, to reſerve a 
part of it for hay : In this caſe the cut- 
ting for gra, and for hay ſhould be car- 
' ried on together; but with the following 
variations, depending on the uſes it is to 
be applied to. That part of the graſs 
which is intended to be uſed green, as it 
will ſuffer no damage by being cut when 
vet, muſt, continue to be cut regularly 
each day as it is wanted, without regard 
to the weather ; whereas that part of it 
which is intended for hay, ought on no 
account to be cut while wet ; and there- 
fore that part of the operation muſt be 
diſcontinued ; unleſs when the weather is 
dry and fine; nor ſhould jt ever be cut 
either in the morning, or the evening, 
while dew is upon it. And as the hay, 
in the mode propoſed, ought to be made 
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day by day, for a continuance, as the grafs , 
comes forward for the ſcythe, while the 
weather is in a proper ſtate for it; and 
not at all one time, as in the uſual mode 

of hay-making, the cutting both gras 
and hay from the ſame field may be very 

economically combined together. For 

this purpoſe the graſs which, is cut in the 
morning, while the dew may perhaps be 
upon it, and in the afternoon, ought to 
be appropriated to the beaſts green; and 
that part of the graſs only, which is cut 
from nine till two | o'clock, ,while the 
weather is dry and fine, ſhould be made 
into hay. If the mower begins to cut 
| down for hay about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and goes on in that operation till 
dne or two o'clock afternoon, and if the 
perſons who are to put up the hay, begin 
to that operation about one, the graſs 
will thus be allowed to lie between three 
and four hours in the ſwathe, expoſed to 
the ſun, which will exhale ſome part of 
its moiſture, and deaden it enough for 
the purpoſes required, though it ſtill re- 
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tains the whole of its .nutritious juices 
without abatement. | 

After being allowed to lie thus long, 
it ſhould be raked clean up, and carried 
off the field in the ſame cart that is em- 
ployed for taking in the graſs, and imme- 

diately put into the ſtack, ſo as that the 
whole graſs that was cut that day, ſhall 
be put up before evening; and thus re- 
gularly each good day 2 > epi the 
ſeaſon. 

But as graſs, while in this green and - 
ſucculent ſtate; would not keep if put up 
by itſelf, care muſt be taken to provide 
ſome dry forage to mix with it. For this 
purpoſe nothing can be ſo proper as good 
dry hay ; but for want of that, at the be- 
ginning, good ſtraw may be very —_ 
99 5 Ft 


once ſaved a great quantity, of clover hay, being a 
late third cutting, when the ſeaſon was too far advanced 
to admit of its being made in the uſual way, by putting it 
up when new cut, thus intermixed with « large proportion 
of good ftraw. It keeped perfectly well; and when cut 
down and given to the beaſts, was reliſhed by them better 
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To perform this operation properly, it 
will be neceſſary to erect a permanent 
roof for the hay- ſtack, ſupported by up- 
right poſts of a proper height. This prac- 
tice will be highly economical in every 
ſenſe ; not only becauſe it will fave the 
waſte of thatch each year, and the labour 
of putting it on and ſecuring it upon the 
hay-ftack, but alſo becauſe it will fave 
from damage a great proportion of hays 
which is unavoidably waſted in 'conſe- 
quence of the imperfection of that kind 
of temporary thatching. Nothing, I con- 
ceive, but inattention, or the averſion 
that landlords have to erect proper build- 
ings, or the want of fecurity to encourage 
farmers to do it, could ever have recon- 
ciled the nation to the idea of ſecuring 
hay by the imperfect protection of a tem- 
porary roof. The only hay-ſtack, proper- 
ly ſo called, I have ever yet ſeen with a 


than any other hay [ had, and was cd. valuable, I am 
perſuaded, for every purpoſe. This mode of ſaving a late 
crop of clover is by no means uncommon, 
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permanent roof, is belonging to ]. B. Bayley 
Eſq ; ; at Hope near Mancheſter, which is 
one of many judicious improvements a- 
dopted by that public ſpirited gentleman. 
Nor needs this roof coſt the farmer al- 
moſt any extra expence beyond what he 
muſt have Jaid out for his proper accom- 
modation i in other reſpects: for if the bot- 
tom of the hay ſtack be made to reſt upon 
beams ſupported ſo far above the ground, 

as to admit of his domeſtic animals to 
ſtand under them, the ſame roof will an- 
{wer both purpoſes at once, as is done at 


pPreſent with dwelling houſes of ſeveral 


ſtages. 

When the has ſtack i is to be made up, 
u wooden gangway of a few. looſe deals 
- ſhould be laid along from end tv. end of 
the whole ſtack, about ſix feet aboye the 
ſarface of the floor; a platform on the 
ſame level for receiving the. hay, ſhould 
be connected with it. By means of this 
gang way, a thin ſtatum of dry hay ſhould 
be firſt firewed lightly above the bottom 
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floor ; ® and above that a ſtratum of graſs 
ſhould be ſtrewed in the fame light man- 
ner without trampling upon it; and ſo 
on over the whole length of the hay-ſtack. 
If the extent of this ſtack be properly 

proportioned to the quantity of hay to 
be daily cut, it may be fo contrived as 
that no more than one (or perhaps oeca- 
ſionally two) very thin ſtrata ſhall have 
occaſion to be thus made in any one day. 
In which caſe the new cut graſs will be 
expoſed to the ſun and drying air, for the 
beſt part of one day more, before it be 
covered up, without danger of being 
damaged either by dew or rain, F An- 
other ſtratum of hay and graſs being, 


C [t will be neceſſary, BY pus whore cattle ary pur 
below this hay-ſtack, not only to have a floor, but alſo to 
| have the beams lathed below and plaiſtered, not only for 
the purpoſe of preventing fire, but alſo for preſerving the 
beams ſrom rotting by the breath gf the beaſts. 


t "To render this Kind of hay-ſtack perfectly 3 
the ſides of it might be covered with open deals ſet ſhel- 
ving like a tanner's dry houſe, which would admit the air 
without ſunſhine, and totally exclude rain * daring 
windy weather, F 
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in the ſame manner, laid upon this next 
day, will prevent it from being ever after- 
wards expoſed to the ſun, and will at the 
fame time preſs it gently down, but ſtill 
ſo lightly as to allow the air to paſs through 
at, and gradually exhale its moiſture. Each 
ſucceſſive addition will preſs that below 
it a little more firmly, ſo as to make it 
flowly to conſolidate below in propor- 
tion as it dries, Thus will the whole of 
the native juices of the hay be retained 
in as great perſection as can be conceived 
poſſible, without danger of having it ei- 
ther muſty, in any caſe, (for muſty hay 
is always occaſioned by extraneous wet,) 
or over heated: And I have not a doubt, 
that if hay were thus made by the inter- 
mixture of dried hay of the ſame ſort with 
the freſh graſs, but it would prove as nu- 
tritious and fattening for beaſts, (perhaps 
more ſo ,) as the freſh graſs would be, 
while the quantity obtained, from the 


No hay has yet been ſeen that is equally fattening as 
ſucculent graſs. I believe hay thus made would be more 
ſo, becauſe its native joices would be fully retained, and 
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fame. extent of land, would. be greater 
than can be got by any mode. of manage- 
ment hitherto adopted. 9 

To render it practicable to erty the 
hay in this manner quite equally over 


will eaſily perceive that the gangway muſt 
admit of being ſhifted more or leſs towards 
one or the other ſide, as occaſion may re- 
quire; and alſo, that when the hay riſes 
ſo high as nearly to touch it, the platform 
ſhall admit of being raiſed a ſtage higher. 
This, he will eaſily perceive, can all be ef- 
fected without inconvenience, by making 
the gang way of looſe deals, to be ſupport- 
ed by light moveable bars, running acroſs 
the ſtack, the ends of which reſt upon 
bars fixed to the uprights that ſupport the 
roof, horizontally along the ſide of the 
only its ſuperfluous moiſture be drawn off ; and that this 
watery juice is rather hurtful, is proved by experience; 
for every grazier knows that, in a dry ſeaſon, when that 


moiſture is exhaled from the graſs, his beaſts fatten much 
faſter than in a rainy ſeaſon, when it continues fully ſuc- 


culent ; although the herbage Ram Ah 
ale, far more abundant, 


the whole ſurtace of the ſtack, the reader 
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ſtack /at the height of fix feet above each 
other. All this will be ſo plain, by one 
moment's reflection, as to require no faire 
ther illuſtrarion here. Tang 

When the hay riſes ſo high as to was 
the eaves of the roof, it may be allowed 
to ſubſide for ſome weeks, during which 
time it will have ſunk a good deal, ſo as 
to admit of more being put upon it; after 
which, being allowed to ſettle once more, 
it may receive a freſh addition; and ſo 
on till it be filled choak-full up to the 
roof; the laſt additions being introduced 
by the end, the perſon treading on the hay 
in the middle, and ſqueezing it lightly be- 
fore him, when he comes to the end, and to 
fill up the whole of the triangular cavity 
of the 'roof as full as may be. As there 
can be here no preſſure from above, there 
will be no danger of its not drying ſuffi- 
cCiently: or, if it be a corn farm, the hay- 
ſtack may be allowed to ſettle till the corn 
harveſt ; and at that time, the vacuity at 
top may be fied up with corn inſtead of 
Hay. This will be a great conveniency to 
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the farmer in a tickliſh barveſt : for as he 
will be able to put up the corn without 
preſſing it cloſe, and as there will be little 
preſſure upon it in this ſituation, he will be 
able to inn his corn long before it conld 
admit of it in any other ſituation *, - 


It may perhaps be deemed a digreſſion in this place, 
but I cannot omit the occaſion that here offers, to take 
notice of the benefits that the farmer might derive from 
the practice, were it univerſally adopted, of putting up 
all his corns, as well as hay, under permanent roofs, con- 
ſtructed on the general plan of that recommended for the 
hay-ſtack. The expence. would be trifling at firſt, and 
the ſaving afterwards very great, as well as the accomo- 
dation it would afford. It would in fact be only height- 
ening the roofs of the houſes he ought neceſſarily to have 
upon the farm, ſo as to admit of placing the corn above 
the beaſts, and ſhades for utenſils, &c. he muſt have at 
any rate 3 for no walls would. be neceſſary to that part . 
where the corn is to be kept. | 

If this plan were to be adopted, it might be effected in 
the following manner. Let a row of poſts be placed per- 
pendiculariy on each fide of the building where the walls 
| ſhould be, at the diſtance of fix feet from each other; 
theſe poſts reſting below on the floor, and ſupporting at 
top the platform on which the couples for the roof are to 
ſtand, which will bind them firmly. Place then another 
row of perpendicular poſts at ſix feet from each other #+ 
creſi the building, directly from fide. to fide, in a line be- 


t 
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© For the purpoſe of fattening beaſts, it 
n r neceſſary to mix 2-4/0. 


tween the two outſide pillars. The top of theſe inner poſts | 
to be faſtened to the girder, or, as it is called in Scotland, 
the dall that joins the under part of the couples; and the 
roof being put on and properly fecured, the building is 
finiſhed. 
This ſtructure being in readineſs, and the corn ſuppoſed 
to be ripe before it is reaped, and dry cot down, it may 
be carried home the ſame day, and built up with ſafety in 
the following manner : | | 
For every purpoſe, and in whatever way the corn has 
been reaped, I am fatisfied it ought to be bound up into 
ſheaves before it is led, if economy be aimed at; and the 
neater theſe ſheaves are done up, the better: for the ex- 
pediting the loading and unloading, and the ſaving the 
waſte that would accrue by ſhaking, and while carry- 
ing it about looſe in forking, will always do much more 
than pay for the expence of binding it up, even where 
the corn has been cut down by the ſcytbhe; ( flovenly 
practice, however, which cannot, I am ſatisfied, from ac- 
; wal experiment accurately made, be in any caſe adviſe- 
able, where all irems are fairly taken into the account.) 
Suppoſing it then to be in ſheaves, begin to boild it up in 
the corn ſhade, by laying a row of ſheaves with the butt 
ends outwards, right abroſs the ſhade in a line with one 
of the rows of poſts; and another row of ſheaves in the 
ame manner, in a line with the next row of poſts, lay- 
ing the tops of the ſhieaves towards each other. Theſe 


ought to be laid in by hand looſely, from a ſeafold os 
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graſs, but for rearing young beaſts, or o- 
ther purpoſes it will be highly economi- 


each fide, and not trod upon; The points of ſome of the 
ſheaves will reach to the butts of the others, and they = 
will pack thus quite well, A row'of ſheaves is then to be 
laid acroſs theſe, ſo as that the length of the ſheaf lies . 
creſi the building. The butts of the ſheaves of this row 
ſhould be placed firſt on the outſide, and then atiother row 
of ſhea ves ſhould be placed, in the ſame direction, overlap» 
ping the points of the former, and ſo far from the fide, as that 
the middle of the ſheaves ſhall be oppoſite to the firſt poſt 3 
and on the other [ide of it another row reverſed, ſo as that 
the points ofthe one ſheaf He towards and intermix with the 
points of the others ; and ſo on acroſs the whole building, 
in rows, with the butt ends of one tow of ſheaves to the 
butt ends of another, leaving a ſmall ſpace between them 
for the circulation of the air. Above theſe ſhould be laid 
another firatum of ſheaves acroſs theſe, in the ſame direc. 
tion as the firſt ; and fo on, croſſing each other in alter. 
nate layers, the whole way till it reaches the top. 

One diviſion, of fix feet in width, being thus ßniſhed, a. 
nother is to be begun, and finiſhed in the ſame manner, leavs 
ing one of the intervals of fix feet-between the poſts free, 
acroſs the whole ſtrufture, and the other filled Ws. alter- 
nately throughout the whole. 

Lbaterats wokimocoriiing te mae & the 
harveſt advances . The corn is thus ſecured immediately, 


as ſoon us it is cut, from the poſſibility of receiving datnage 
from bad weather; and being placed high in the öpen air, 
in varrow diviſions, full of perforations; what fap is in it 
Vot. III. 4 E 
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cal to make uſe of ſtraw for this purpoſe: 
for ſtra w of oats or batley, when thus mix- 


will be gently evaporated, while, the native juices of the 
oe [will be preſerved, without danger of heating. 
The eaves being put up.louſely, the Rack will gradu- 
ally ſublide a good deal in gopſcquence of the preſſure from 
above. And. as it will be fit, in, moſt caſes, to be packed 
more cloſely after a few days, by the time that the whole 
range of ſhades are thus filled up, and room wanted, for 
more corn to be put into it, the ſheaves that are upon 
the top of the firſt divifion, aud which are of, courſe now 
the drieſt, ought to be thrown down into the firſt open 
diviſion, and regularly laid and trampled upon, ſo as to 
make them firm; until, by lowering the one diviſion, and |, 
raiſing the other, they come to be of an equal height, 
when the operators ſhould proceed to another, and ſo on 
gradually to others, as they are wanted, rn TIT 
| The under part of the ſhade will now be filled cloſeup, 
and the top be left quite open, as at firſt, ſo as to admit 
of a ſimilar operation with the former, the firſt led corn 
' forming now the baſe, and ſo on- The later eut corn 
may now be. put upon the top of it, exactly after the ſame 
way with the firlt ; and being bigh in the air, and not ſo 
much prefled by 1be weight above, it will be more quick- 
ly dried. Thus ſhould you proceed, making two or three 
ucceſſive rows, if Md until the harveſt . 
and all got in. 142 
Tor wheat, which is winds dance ia "a Hail — or 
ther corn, and generally cleaner and well ripened, leſs 
precaution is neceſſary. The fieſt diviſion may be put up 
> TT) Fa PF 
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ed with'grafs, will be equally good"as or- 


ae nr if GEE were duly ſtu- 


Hi 


as above deſcribed ; ut it will not be "neceſſary. to leans” 


any open diviſions for this kind of corn : one diviſion aſier | 


another can be filled up from the ſcaffold at one fide, © In 


molt caſes, no precautions will be wanted to prevent it 
| from heating; but where it is greener cut than uſua), 10d 
it appears doubtful if it will keep well, in laying 3 


ſheaves length ways acroſs the ſhade, an opening of a few - 


inches in width may be left im the middle, between "two + 


ſheaves, all along in the ſame line right acroſs the whole, 


which. being covered by the ſheayes laid lengthwiſe acroſs * 


it, will admit a circulation of air: one of theſe pipes | may _ 


be made in every ſecond, fourth, or ſixth 4h 15 er. 


cumſtances ſhall ſeem to require. 

Aſter this manner, the whole corn of a Bom could, any 
perfectly ſecured againſt ſuſtaining any damage ſrom the 
weather in any ſeaſon ; and thus an immenſe expence, on 


ſome occaſtons, and an amazing waſte | in others, be entite- 


ly prevented ; while the. ſtraw, in every. caſe, would be 


} 


nearly as good as hay; and the quality of tho grain much 


better than ĩt ever can be, if ſubjected to rain after | it has 
Leen reaped : For I have found by experiment, chat if 


grain has ever been wetted from the time it is cut down, 


it geyer can be brought to the ſame Nate of perfection as. - 
it would have had, if it had never been netted : nor can 


any art ever make the fame corn, if it has been once wet- 
ted, ſhrink jnto ſo ſmall a bulk, or become of courſe ſo 
weighty as the ſame corn would have been, if it had been, 
thoroughly vinn, without having been. az all wetted. Not 
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of theſe kinds of firaw- ought ever to be 
employed in any other way: nor could 
the poſſeſſor of corn farms ever be at a loſs 
for making ſuch an intermixture, as he 
will find it profitable always to have as 
much ground under clover, as would be 
ſufficient thus to mix the whole of his 
ſtraw, if he inclined. If the proportion 
of wheat ſtraw were more than enough 
for litter, it may be cut and profitably 
applied in the ſame manner. But men 
muſt accuſtom themſelves: to regard eco- 

nomical conſiderations much more than 
they do at preſent, before they can bring 
their minds to bear with patience ſuch 
diſquiſitions as the preſent. Till that time 
ſhall come, agriculture muſt ſtop far ſhort 
of attainable perfection in Britain, 

I wiſh to go-on.—But the fear of be- 
coming tireſome makes it neceſſary to 
curtail : yet I muſt add, that as ſo much 


does barley, thit bas been wetted and afterwards dried, 
ever malt ſo kindly as it would have done, if kept quite 
dry. This is g fact I belieye that js not generally knows, 
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ſaving may ariſe from the proper diſtri- 
bution; of buildings; and as this would 
become an object of much greater im- 
portance than it now is, were the ſyſtem 
of ſtall- feeding in ſummer, as well as in 
winter, to become univerſal, a few words 

KO I Pe une pe deemed ow 
fluous. N * 4 


On the right conſtruction of farm-buildinge. 
Whatever diminiſhes the quantity of 
labour required of one man, produces a 
ſaving to the farmer that will be in pro- 
portion to that diminution of labour. In 
houſes ill arranged, and of courſe incon- 
venient, it will require one man to feed 
and clean from ten to twenty ſtall-fed cat- 
tle, but in houſes properly conſtructed; I 
have known one man be able to feed and 


clean fifty head of beaſts with great eaſe, 
The arrangement which admitted of this 
economy, was as under. The houſe was 
divided by a foot way of ſix feet wide, 
running along the middle from end to 
end. On each ſide of it was a range of 
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ſtalls for 8 with their heads 
towards each other, of ſuch a length 
as to admit of twenty · five to ſtand on a 
ſide, which, at three feet for each will 
give ſeventy” five feet. At each end of 
this walk was a door, by one of which 

the hay or other dry food was introdu- 

ced ; and at the other turnips or other food 
recently brought home were laid down, 

ſo as not to mix with or foul the hay. 

Along each ſide of the walk was placed a 

wooden trough running the whole length t 
without-interruption, a ſection of which: 

was of this ſhape, / the bottom be- 
— ſix inches wide. Between each  . 

beaſt there was a ſmall diviſion by means 

of a, board, perforated below, and- the 

whole trough was placed in an exact ho- 

rizontal poſition, the bottom being raiſed 

about ſix inches from the ground. Be- 

hind the troughs were placed the ſtakes to 

which the beaſts were faſtened. The 

floor on Which they ſtood was paved; 

ſloping a little backwards, and ata length 

jun ſufficient to allow the beaſts to o ſtand | 


7 
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eaſily and no more, it was lowered at ance 
about 3 inches, ſo that the dung which 
was dropped from the beaſts, when they 
ſtood right; fell into the lower diviſion 
This. part of it; and indeed the whole, was 
made very ſmooth ſo as to admit of the 
dung being eaſily ſweeped off by;a broad 
mouthed, flat ſnoyel or-rake;;occafionally, 

and put into a wheel-barrow. as often as 
vas neceſſary, and thus carried off, The 
upper part af the ſtructure was ſupported 
by ſtrong poſts placed at ptoper diſtances, 
and a paſſage of three feet left clear be. 
hind the cattle, This houfe had been 
originally intended to be leſt open with- 
out walls; but as it was found to be too 
cold for winter- feeding, to which it was 
ſolely approptiated, the ſpaces between 
the pillars had been walled in. For a 
| houſe, to be uſed the whole year round, 


it would beſt anſwer the purpoſes of this 


climate to have theſe intervals cloſed in 
winter, by boards that join to each other 
quite cloſe,, vhich could be removed 
during the ſummer ſo, as t keep, the 
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cattle quite cool at that ſeaſon. At one 
atimit of it, ſhould be a pipe of water, 
which bould, by tneans of a ſtop cock, 
He let into the troughs at pleaſure. In 
this way the whole troughs could be filled 
At pleaſure wich pure water; and when 

the beaſts had drank as much as they 
inclined the water that remained could 
be let off by opening a plug in the bot- 
tom, and carried clear away dy Setuael 
prepared for that purpoſe. In feeding, 
ſtructed for that purpoſe, and wheels it 
along the middle walk, giving to each 
beaſt as he goes along, a ſmall quantity 
only of that kind of food; and ſo on till 
he goes over the whole. As ſoon as that 
is eat up, (or if any part of it remains in 
the ſtall of a particular beaſt, he takes it 
firſt away t) he gives each beaſt in the ſame 
manner, another ſmall quantity of a dif 
ferent kind of food. In this way he goes 
over them three or four times ſucceſfive- 
ly, varying the' food at each time if he 
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; and always reſerving to the laſt the 
ſweeteſt and, moſt palatable kind of food 
by way of deſert. Then ſweep their 
troughs clean; and if they have got much 
dry food, eſpecially if ſalt has been admi- 
niſtered, the trough ought to be filled with 
water, at leaſt four times a-day, which 
will keep it always ſweet and clean, and 
induce them to eat much more than _ 
otherwiſe would have done. 
It is not conſiſtent with the bun er this 
eſlay, to enter fully into the beſt mode of 
fattening beaſts ; or to ſpecify the kinds of 
food which anſwer beſt to be conjoined 
with each other; or the way of varying 
them, ſo as to produce the moſt benefici- 
al effects; or the mode of managing the 
beaſts themſelves, as to temperature, dreſ- 
ſing, &c ; or how to chooſe the food and 
apportion it to the different ages of the 
beaſts, and circumftances of the caſe, &c. 
&c. This would form an ample ſubject 
for a ſeparate diſſertation, 1 may, how- 
ever, here ſpecify one ſingular fact, that 
refers immediately to the ſubject of rhis 
Vol. III. 4 F 
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eſſay, which lays open a wide field of en- 
quiry to the attentive farmer. | 


| W * may be converted into nour- 
Min food. There are ſome of the pro- 
ducts of our fields which are not only not 
uſeful, but highly noxious to the farmer; 
as, inſtead of nouriſhing his beaſts, they 
prove actually poiſonous to ſuch beaſts as 
accidentally taſte them. The following 
fact will ſhow, that had the enquiry above 
{ſpecified been duly made, ſome of theſe 
might be rendered highly nutritious. 
No plant common in Britain is a more 
certain poiſon to domeſtic gramenivorous 
quadrupeds than the common yew tree, 
(Taxus Baceifera ;) and many are the in- 
ſtances of cattle, horſes and ſheep, being 
killed, which have accidentally taſted of 
its leaves and young twigs. Let it is a 
very ſurpriſing fact, that in che province 
of Heſſe in Germany, where hedges of 
this tree abound, the peaſants are in the 
cuſtom of feeding their cattle through 
the winter, with the tender ſhoots of that 
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tree, cut down from their dead er that 
purpoſe, which they find a very excellent 
and nouriſhing food at a ſeaſon of the 
year when other ſorts of ſucculent Sor 
cannot be eaſily obtained. © ot 
This ſingular fact having come to the 
knowledge of Profeſſor Wiborg, of Co- 
penhagen, he at firſt was inclined to 
think that the common opinion, that the 
ye tree is a poiſon to animals, was un- 
founded: but experiments ſoon ſatisfied 
him to his coſt, that it certainly was ſo: 
He then ſuſpected that the tree called by 
that name in Heſſe muſt be ſomething elſe 
than the common yew ; and he determin- 
ed to take a journey thither to aſcertain 
this fact. He found it was the common 
yew tree; and, by experiments he there 
made, he alſo found that it proved equal- 
ly poiſonous to 2 in Heſſe as it we 
been in Denmark. | 
He then, Lulpected that he had been 
mifinformed/i in regard to its being there 


here alſo he was ſoon ſatisfied he had been 
427 


uſed as a food for beaſts in winter.” But | 
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told anly the truth; as the peaſants readi- 
ly allowed that they uſed it for that pur- 
poſe every year, and'that it made a valu- 
able part of their winter provender. 
Surpriſed at theſe facts, he then en- 
quired what were the means they em- 
ployed to deſtroy its noxious quality ; but 
| to this they could give him no ſatisfactory 
auſwer. All they knew of the matter was, 
that they found it neceſſary, at the begin- 
ning of each ſeaſon, to uſe it ſparingly at 
firſt, and to give it along with their other 
food ; that they gradually encreaſed the 
proportion of yew twigs, which at laſt 
came to be a principal part of their food ; 
but that they never kept their beaſts en- 
tirely on that food alone, but always gave 
them ſomething-elfe along with it. 
At the firſt he ſuſpected, that, in this 
_ caſe, as is experienced by man in regard 


to opium, the animal frame gradually be- 
came habituated to this drug, ſo as to ad- 
mit of its being taken in much larger doſes, 
in time, with ſafety, than could have been 
practicable at the beginning: and willing 
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to make ſome experiments to aſcertain 
this point, he tried to give it alone in 
ſmaller doſes than thoſe he had formerly 
adminiſtered, and found to be poiſonous + 
but the beaſts he tried refuſed to eat it by 
by itſelf in any quantities; ſo that he be- 
gan to ſuſpect that the reaſon of their 
mixing it with other food, at the begin- 
ning, in very ſmall quantities, was mere- 
ly to cover its taſte, which proved diſa. 
greeable, till the beaſts came to be habi · 
tuated to it, when they eat it more rea- 
dily. nh A IP | 

If fo, it ſeemed to him probable, that 
its deleterious effects were counteracted 
merely by the operation of the other food 
that was adminiſtered along with at, upon 
the animal economy. Convinced of this, 
by the facts that had been ſtated to him, 
he ventured to give, at once, to a horſe 
eight ounces of green yew twigs, (which 


he had repeatedly found before was a 
doſe ſufficient to kill any horſe when gi 
ven by itſelf,) chopped ſmall, and mixed 
among twenty ounces of oats, This mix- 
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ture the horſe readily eat up at the firſt; 
nor did the ſmalleſt ſymptoms of any diſ. 
order appear. This experiment he ſo 
often repeated, as fully to aſcertain the 
fact, that when adminiſtred in this man- 
ner, the yew tree was perfectly innoxious; 
and it is ſolely to the circumſtances of its 
being always adminiſtered along with ſome 
kind of dry food in Heſſe, and never by 
itſelf, that it proves there ee inſtead 
of hurtful; | 
He has not ebenen whether every 

kind of dry food for beaſts would anſwer 
the purpoſe, or whether it is confined to 
ſome particular kinds only: but as the 
peaſants have remarked no peculiarity in 
this reſpect, it is probable that any kind 
common in that country anſwers the pur- 
poſe equally well as others. Neither is it 
aſcertained as yet, what is the ſmalleſt 
proportion of ſuch dry food that will bare- 
ly ſerve to render it innoxious; but here, 
as in every caſe where accuracy is requir- 
ed, experiments are ſtill wanting. 
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From this fact we ought to infer, that 
perhaps there is no plant whatever pro- 
duced in this country, that may not be 
employed as food for beaſts under a judi- 
cious management, though we are as yet 
ignorant of the way in which any other 
ſubſtances than thoſe we have long been 
accuſtomed to ule, can be employed with 
advantage by the farmer, 


Sheep may be flall-fed,—Hitherto I have 
ſuppoſed that ſtall- feeding can only be 
employed with regard to beaſts that have 
been uſually kept in the houſe; viz. cat- 
tle, horſes, and ſwine : but it will be pre- 
ſumed, that ſheep muſt be thrown out of 
the liſt of domeſtic animals, if ever the 
mode of ſtall-feeding * on green food a- 
| bove recommended, ſhould come into 
general practice. $o far is this, however, 
from being the caſe, that I am inclined” 


The phraſe /o/l-feeding, has been hitherto applied 
chiefly to the fattening of animals. By that phraſe, in the 
text, I mean to expreſs merely the giving to them food is 
the houſe, for whatever purpoſe the beaſts are kept. © 
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to believe that if ſheep ſhould be fed af- 
ter this manner, the improvement will be 
greater on them than any other claſs of 
animals. It is true, we have never yet 
been accuſtomed to ſee ſheep faſtened to 
a ſtake, and thus fed by hand, like what 
has been done with cattle ; but this only 
proves that we have not hitherto. confi- 
dered the ſubject with the attention it re- 
quires, and no more; for I know of no 
inſtance where it ever has been tried and 
proved abortive. It behoves us then to 
enquire what reaſons we have for believ- 
ing that it would not ſucceed ; and if we 
can find none which tend to that point, 
but-rather the reverſe, we ought at leaſt 
to ſuſpend our ultimate deciſion on that 
point, until the fact ſhall be clearly aſ- 
certained by fair experiment. | 
We know that the ſheep is an animal 
as gentle in its nature, and as ſuſceptible 
of domeſtication and controul, as any crea- 
ture whatever; and therefore we have no 
reaſon to believe that it would make any 
violent ſtruggle, or ſuch efforts as might 
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tend to retard its thriving, if tied up; but 
much the reverſe; for it delights in eaſe 
and quiet: ſo that in this ſtate it would 
meet with an indulgence, in this reſpect, 
entirely ſuitable to its nature. 

We farther know, that no domeſtic ani- 
mal ſuffers ſo much from wet as the ſheep: 
for, on account of the thickneſs of its 
fleece, it becomes ſo weighty, when wet, 
as to overload the poor creature, ſo as to 
oppreſs it. And as it is long before it can 
be dried, eſpecially in winter, the animal 
is chilled by the cold while thus drench- 
ed in wet, ſo as greatly to retard its thriv- 
ing. But if the ſheep were put into a 
ſtall when dry, and never ſuffered to go 
from under cover to be wetted, it muſt 
be torally freed from both of thoſe incon- 
veniencies; in conſequence of which it 
could not fail, as one would think, to 
thrive much better under this mode of 
management, than that to which it has | 
hitherto been uſually ſubjected. f 
It may perhaps be alledged, in anſwer 


to this, that we do not obſerve that ſheep 
Vol. III. 4 G 
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thrive in general better in thoſe diſtri, 

where they are uſually put up under cover 
all night in cotts, than in thoſe diſtricts 
where they are neyer houſed at all, but 
Tather the reverſe, I believe, indeed, that 
they always thrive worſe where they are 
cotted, than where they are ſuffered always 
to lie without doors: but this ſeems not at 
all to militate againſt the practice recom- 
mended, - becauſe the caſes differ from 
each other in an extreme degree. When 
put up into a cott, while the ſheep are yet 
vet, as muſt 'often, indeed uſually, be the 
caſe in winter, and there ſtowed. very cloſe 
together, as they uſually are in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, they muſt ſoon become ex- 
tremely hot, and à copious ſteam ariſe 

from theit wet ſkins, under which they 
muſt. be ſtewed for the greateſt part of 
the night: but it is well known that the 
ſheep delights rather in a cold than a hot 
climate; and af it be dry, this animal 
never ſeems to enjoy ſuch perfect health 
as during the coldeſt weather we ever ex- 
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bundant food. This kind of ſtewing heat 
thus produced can ſcarcely fail to prove 
highly detrimental to the creature; and 
when it is confidered. that the vapour 
that riſes from its on dung, on which, to 
a great depth, it is uſually obliged to lie in 
theſe cots, mixes plentifully with the warm 
aqueous vapour, it can ſcarcely fail but 
that diſeaſes of various ſorts will be the 
conſequence. Nor is this all: after be- 
ing ſtewed all night in this cloſe, place, 
and put into a ſtate of high perſpiration- 
the poor creature is turned out hungry 
in the morning, perhaps amidſt froſt and 
ſnow, which ſoon freezes the water in its 
fleece, ſtops all the pores in the ſkin; ſud- 
denly checks all perſpiration, and, chills 
the poor creature almoſt to death during 
the whole day. Under this kind of ma- 


nagement it would be wonderful. indeed 

if diſeaſes. innumerable were not to be 

the conſequence. But where the crea- 

ture is put up while dry, and is kept 

continually fo, and at reſt ever after- 

wards, in a cool Ft where it never 
| 4G 2 
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can be ſo much.crowded as to ſuffer any 
extraordinary degreeof variation in regard 
to heat or cold,” and at the ſame time re- 
ceives abundance of nouriſhing food, none 
of theſe evils can be experienced ; and the 
diſeaſes which originate from that ſource 
can never be expected to appear. 
From theſe conſiderations, to omit oth- 
ers that might be mentioned, there ſeems 
to be good grounds for belteving that 
ſheep. will admit of being ſtall- fed with 
perhaps greater benefit tothe perſon wha 
adopts that mode of management, than 
that which is to be drawn Ry oth- 
er animal whatever. | 
Thoſe, then, who would wiſh to fatten 
ſheep under the ſyſtem recommended, in 
preference to other kinds of domeſtic ani- 
mals, have no reaſon to think that they | 
will be under a neceſſity of laying aſide 
the ſcythe on that account. It will be 
eaſy to contrive low apartments under the 
hay-ricks, properly divided by ſtakes and 
alleys of a proper ſize, bounded by ftakes, 
as for cattle, of a proportional ſize, to 
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which the ſheep may 'be faſtened, and 
thus to be regularly fed by hand'through- 
out the ſeaſon. Whenever the experi- 
ment ſhall be fairly made, it will ſoon be 
ſeen whether it will be attended with as 
much profit as we at preſent have reaſon to 
expect; and when this fact is aſcertained, 
the practice may be either continued or 
abandoned. The perſon who ſhall try 
this experiment, can run no riſk of ſuſ- 
taining much damage by it; and as the 
expence attending it can be but ſmall, it 


ſeems to be a very proper object of expe- 
rimental trial. 


On the e of turnips by ſbeep.— 
Though thoſe branches of the «ſubject I 
meant to have treated in this eſſay be not 
nearly exhauſted, I find the volume has 
ſwelled to ſuch a ſize, that it becomes ne- 
ceſlary to-curtail a good deal. Turnips, 
however, are an article of ſuch vaſt im- 
portance to the farmer, and the economi- 


cal modes of conſuming them have been 
ſo little adverted to, that I cannot omit 
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offering a few ſhort hints on _ _ 
before I conclule. 

There are three modes. in which ture 
nips have been hitherto. chiefly applied; 
viz, V. eating them by ſheep. on the field 
in which they grew; 2d, drawing them, 
and giving them to cattle in the bouſe; or, 
34, drawing them, and giving them to 
beaſts in the field ®. To theſe practices 1 
do not object; but there are ſome cir- 
cumſtances reſpecting the management 
of each, that do not ſeem as yet to have 
obtained all the attention they deſerve. : 
In conſuming turnips where they grew, 
by ſheep, much waſte is incurred over 
moſt parts in Britain, by letting them have 
acceſs to too great a quantity at once. It 
is not uncommon to hurdle off as much 
ground at once, as 1s intended to keep 
the ſheep for a week at leaſt; and ſome- 
times as much as will ſerve them four 
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| n 
unleſs the turnips be of a very large ſize, otherwiſe they 
roll about ſo much, as not to admit of being ſcooped out 
by them. The fragments of turaips which have been lef 
by cattle, are not liable to this objeAtion, | 


weeks, without moving the burdles. The 
food, in conſequence of which they range 
at once over the whole, and break, during 
the firſt day, almoſt every turnip in the 
field, all of which broken turnips begin 
inſtantly to rot, ſo that many of them be- 
come in a ſhort while ſo putrid and ſtink- 
ing, that no creature will taſte them, and 
a large proportion of wholeſome food is 
thus inevitably waſted. / Nor 4s this 'the 
only waſte ſuſtained by this practice. As 
the pulp of the turnip is more palatable to 
the ſheep than the rind, they naturally 
ſcoop out the pulp from the "whole, be- 
fore they ever think of eating any more 
of the rind than is neceſſary to give them 
acceſs to the pulp. When that pulp is all 
conſumed, however, they muſt either eat 
the rind abne, or the whole of it will be 
loſt ; ſo that the farmer finds himſelf eon- 
ſtrained either to keep his ſheep ſo long 
upon that part of the turnips, as to com- 
pel them through hunger to eat the tur- 
nip peel, (in which caſe the creature muſt 
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ceaſe to thrive, if not to fall back into a 
worſe condition than before,) or he muſt 
reſolve to abandon the turnip ſkins to 
waſte alſo, although he knows that theſe, 
under proper management, are a very 
wholeſome kind of food. A good eco- 
nomiſt will think it neceflary to adopt ſuch 
a mode of management, as to ſuſtain no 
ſort of waſte under this head. | 

Wich this view, he will not blindly a- 
dopt the notion which ſeems to be but 
too common, that turnips can only be 
beneficially employed for fattening of ſheep; 
but he will examine with attention, whe- 
ther, under certain circumſtances, he 
might not be more benefitted by rearing 
ſheep by the aid of turnips, than by farten- 
ing them. Every conſiderate man knows 
that the market for fatted ſheep is ex- 
tremely limited, in many remote ſitua- 
tions, which are peculiarly adapted for 
ſheep rearing ; but that if he can contrive 
to keep his breeding ſheep always in high 
condition, he will find abundance of mar- 
kets for theſe at good prices, where ſheep 
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in worſe order could not be ſold at all. 
When turnips were firſt introduced into 
the remote parts of Britain, they were in- 
variably conſidered as being in a manner 
excluſively adapted for the fattening of 


beaſts; and that was the uſe. to which 


they were ſolely applied; but, by degrees, 
experience taught the farmers in ſome re- 
mote ſituations, that a much greater pro- 
fit could be derived from applying them 
to the ſuſtaining of milk cows, and the 
rearing of young cattle, than to the foed- 
ing of them; and theſe are the uſes to 
which this valuable article i is now chiefly 
applied. But the uſe of turnips for keeping 
on a breeding ſtock of ſheep, though it is 
known in ſome diſtricts in Britain, is far 
leſs generally underſtood than it deſerves 
to be. By this mode of applying turnips, 
| however, it would ſeem to be a very eaſy 
matter for an attentive egonomiſt to avoid 
the waſte above pointed out, and to de- 
rive the full benefit from all his - turnips 
with much improvement to his flock. 

-.. 0 Ahh... 3.4 
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All that is required for keeping a young 
flock in a conſtant ſtate of growth through 
the whole year round, is to prevent them 
from being ever ſtinted for food, eſpeci- 
ally of the tender and ſucculent fort: It 
muſt happen, however, that during the 

winter, when the days are ſhort, and the 
weather ſevere, very little ſucculent food 
of any kind can be found on their com- 
mon paſtures ; ſo that they are piriched for 
hunger, and greatly decline during that 
ſeaſon, if they do not die entirely. What 
is wanted then, is a ſmall addition to their 
ordinary food, adminiſtred ſo equally 
throughout the winter ſeaſon, as to give 
them each day enough to prevent them 
from ſliding, though not fo much as to 
fatten them for the butcher. This wilt 
be beſt done by giving them a ſnap of 
turnips each night, that ſhall in quantity 


be juſt ſufficient for this purpoſe, without 
being fo much as to prevent them from 
ſeeking and reliſhing their ordinary food 
throughout the day. With this view, let 
us ſuppoſe that a row of hurdles is run 


along one ſide of a field of turnips, ſo far 
only as is juſt ſufficient to allow the whole 
| flock to get acceſs to the turnips with 


their heads at one time. Let this row 'of 
hurdles be moved juſt ſo far back every 


day, as to leave acceſs to as many turnips 
as ſhall be judged ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe, and no more. The conſequence 
will be, that when the ſheep come in from 
their paſtures at night, after having pick- 
ed up as much through the day as they 
could there find, they will eat their tur- 
nips by way of deſſert; and then lie down 
to repoſe during the night 1 in a oomfort= 
able ſtate, with their bellies full. If the 
food throughout the day has been ſcanty, 
the turnips will be all eaten up at night; 
ſkins and all. If the food has been more 
_ abundant, perhaps a few of the ſłins max 
be left till*the morning, when they will be 
clean eaten up. In general, it will be ad- 
viſeable to ſet off rather fewer turnips at 
one time than the ſheep could eaſily eat vp, 
in order that none may be waſted, By 


this practice the ſheep will be kept 1 in per- | 
4H | 
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fect health lad high condition, through- 
out the whole year, and will grow, nearly, 
as much during the winter as the ſummer 
months. The ewes in particular will be 
kept ſtrong and healthy, ſo as to produce 
ſtout lambs, and afford milk in much 
greater quantities when they yean, than 
they otherwiſe would have done; as is 
known to be invariably the caſe with 
cows. that have been kept up by means 
of turnips during the winter ; and be- 
ing in high health in the ſpring, the 
whole flock will advance with the firſt 
Fpurt of early graſs, ſo as to be at all ſea- 
ſons more forward for market, and con- 
ſequently bring much higher prices than 
other wiſe could have been the caſe. 
By moving the hurdles regularly for- 
ward, as propoſed, and leaving the field 
open behind them, the area in which the 
ſheep are confined will become larger e- 
very day as the ſeaſon advances, ſo as to 
give them better room to chooſe their 
bed where they find it moſt convenient. 


A neceſſary conſequence of this will be, 
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that if the field be uneven in its ſurface, 
the ſheep will naturally chooſe to he moſt 
upon the high and dry patches, which 
are uſually the pooreſt parts of the field, 
ſo that theſe patches will thus get a more 
than ordinary ſhare of the dung, which 
is preciſely what they ſtand in need of 
to make the crop equal over the whole, 
To admit of this it will be proper to be- 
gin in all caſes at the higher parts of the 
field, and advance downward to the low- 
eſt extremity. But on this, and other 
| particulars of management, equally obvj. 
ous, it is unneceſſary to enlarge. 
I ſhall juſt hint, becauſe it is not as yet 
univerſally known, that where the early 
graſs yielded by watered meadows cannot 
be obtained, ſucculent food for keeping 
ſheep on in the months of April or 
May, till others graſs gets up, may always 
be procured merely by ſowing or plant- 
ing (this kind of turnip admits of being 
tranſplanted as eaſily as colworts,) a pro- 
proportion of the turnip-field with the 
Swediſh turnip, or ruta bara, which vin 
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keep perfectly ſucculent till June, if ſo 
long wanted; as I myſelf have often ex- 

perienced. This kind of turnip does not 
indeed grow to ſo large a ſize as the com- 
mon ſorts; but it is much more ſolid, 
and goes much farther, bulk for bulk, 
than any of them do. Its flower ſtems 
ſhoot out as early in the ſpring as thoſe 
of other turnips; and they will become 
as ſoon ſticky, if not adverted to. But 
where they are to be applied as above, 
the ſtems ſhould be cut over before they 
become ſticky, and given either to the 
ſheep or cattle. New ſtems will ſhoot 
out in their ſtead, which will continue 
tender for a conſiderable time. In the 
mean while, the bulb loſes none of its 
ſucculence, if it ſhould be even allowed 
to ripen its ſeeds before it be uſed ; only 
the ſkin becomes hard and ſticky towards 
the month of June, at which advanced 
ſeaſon it could ſcarcely be gnawed even 
by young ſheep. But every one knows 
that after the beginning of May, there 
are very few ſituations in Britain, in which 
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graſs cannot be obtained in abundance 
for ſaſtaining ſheep, ſo that it is unne- 
ceſſary to provide a ſupply from this plant 


in any ſituation beyond that period; and 
in few ſituations can it be wanted; even 
ſo long as that time, It would be im- 
proper m me to ſay more on the culture 
(which differs in ſome reſpects from the 
common tutnip,) of this plant, whith is 
truly a valuable addition to the farmers 
catalogue of plants, where the uſes of it 
are properly known, 

My limits prevent me from e entering on 
an examination of various other modes 
of applying turnips which have hitherto 
been little adverted to, particularly for 
dairy cows, which under a judicious ma- 
nagement can be fed by them, without 
affecting the taſte of the milk in the 
ſmalleſt degree, and of courſe requiring 
no proceſs for removing that taſte ; and 
for rearing young horſes, to which uſe 
turnips can be applied with ſingular eco- 
nomy; as well as for various other purpo- 
ſes, which the attentive economiſt will 
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diſcover when he directs his attention 
ſteadily to this ſubject. 


CONGLUSION. 


I Max not at preſent proceed farther in 
this diſquiſition, though there are many 
other particulars I did intend to have 
touched'upon. But the volume is alread y 
of ſuch a ſize, and the reader, I fear, ſo 
much tired of theſe (to many) unintereſt- 
ing details, that. I willingly deſiſt from 
proceeding farther at preſent, If on- 
ly a few perſons ſhall be induced, in con- 
ſequence of what has been ſaid, to turn 
their attention to theſe ſubjects, who o- 
therwiſe would not have done it, I ſhall 
be fatisfied : but it would give me till 
more pleaſure, if I could indulge the hope 
that, in conſequence of theſe hints, the 
reader ſhould be induced to think for him- 
ſelf in all caſes ; to reflecx upon the objects 
he ſees; to examine the foundation of po- 
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. pular opinions, and then to draw his own 
concluſions from the whole. It is thus 
he will acquire ſound knowledge, much 
better than by relying on the inſtructions 
he ſhall receive from any writer what- 
ever: for there is no propoſition in Eu- 
clid more certain, than that, in this way, 
every man may ſoon become the beſt, as 
well as the moſt PG 4 inſtructor of 
himſelf, 


THE END OF ESSAY "THIRD. 
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Curſory remarks on the corn laws of Great 


I INTENDED to have here made ſome re- 
marks on the corn laws of Great Britain, 
and the cauſes of the high price of grain, 

on which theſe laws have had a conſider- 
able influence. With that view I omut- 
ted treating of them in the 14th Section 
of Eſſay Firſt, But upon digeſting my 
thoughts upon this ſubject, I found that 
before I could elucidate the matter, ſo as 
to make it be fully underſtood, it could not 
be compreſſed into a ſize to admit of be- 
ing brought within the compaſs of the pre- 
ſent volume : ſo that I have been forced to 
abandon the idea of it. This, indeed, be- 
comes the leſs neceſſary now, that the very 
intereſting treatiſe on the corn laws by Mr 
Dirom, with the additions to it by Mr Mac- 
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kie, have been publiſhed *. For although 
the ſubject is there taken up under a ſome- 
what different point of view from what L 
ſhould have done, and ſeveral particulars 


that I conſider as of great importance, 
have been in a great meaſure overlooked 


by theſe gentlemen ; yet as the eonclu- 
ſions they draw nearly coincide, as far 
as they go, with my own, I am well plea- 
ſed to abandon the ſubject for the preſent, 
hoping the public will beſtow ſo much 
attention to the forcible arguments found- 
ed on undeniable fatty brought forward 
by them, as to pave the way for the ob- 
ſervations of other men who may at a 
future period puſh their inveſtigations a 
little farther than they have, perhaps. 
wiſely, choſen to do on the preſent occa- 
ſion. | | 5 | 
Referring then to that treatiſe for rea- 
ſons- that will ſatisfy moſt men, I ſhall 
here, with a view not to leave the treatiſe - 
incompleat in one of its moſt eſſential ar- 


* Entitled an enquity into the corn laws and Gorn trade 


of Great Britain, 4to. Nicol and Swell, London; 
41 2 
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ticles; barely ſtate the concluſions I ſhould 

have been forced to draw on this ſubject: 

viz. That the corn laws of Great Britain, 

as they at prefent ſtand, are extremely 

inadequate for the purpoſes intended by 

them: that the principle of them, if any 

_ conſiſtent principle can be fairly recogni- 

ſed, is erroneous : that as they at preſent 

ſtand, they neither are, nor have, been, 

nor can be executed: that they are calcu- 

lated to give riſe to jobs, chicanery, and 

frauds innumerable : that they unneceſ- 

ſarily interrupt the internal commerce of 

, grain, ſo as to diſtreſs the people, and de- 

preſs the agriculture of the nation : that 

under the pretext of attempting to lower 

the price of corn, they really enhance it 

beyond what it ought to have been, and 

give occaſion for the interference of Go- 

vernment in innumerable caſes,where that 

interference can only prove hurtful to the 

public at large, with ſome other evils, 

which 1t would be tireſome here to enu- 
* merate. 
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I am far, however, from agreeing with 
the ingenious author of the enquiry into 
the cauſes of the wealth of the nations, in 
thinking that no corn laws at all are ne- 
ceſſary: on the contrary, I believe a ju- 
dicious ſyſtem of corn laws would con- 
tribute, more than almoſt any other poli- 
tical regulation, to promote the tranquil- 
lity and internal proſperity of this nation. 
This opinion of Dr Smith I combated 
ſoon after the publication of his book “. 
He at one time declared, that he did in- 
tend to anſwer it, and took ſteps to aſcer- 
tain facts reſpecting that ſubject; but af- 
terwards laid the deſign afide, Moſt of 
the facts that he enquired after are now 
brought forward by the very ingenious 
writers of the treatiſe above quoted ; and 
theſe facts, in the moſt deciſive manner, 
overturn his theory. I therefore hold it 
as a point proved, that, in this particular, 
the judgement of Dr Adam Smith, which 
in many other articles is much to be relied 


* See obſervations on the means of exciting a ſpirit of 
national induſtry, Letter XII. P. 8. quarts, publiſhed ana- 
1777, by Robinſons, London, 
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on, had been miſled by the faſcinating 

charm of an attachment to a favourite 
ſyſtem; and I take notice of it here mere- 
ly to put the reader upon his guard againſt 
being miſled hy an attachment to that 
great name; ſo juſtly ipocted 1 in general 
in this country. 

That a well regulated baits on the ex- 
portation of corn; and duty on its impor- 
tation, would tend to encourage the agri- 
culture of this country, and to moderate, 
not to enhance, the price of corn, 1s evi- 
dent, not only from abſtract reaſoning, but 
well eſtabliſhed facts, the reader will be 
ſatisfied, if he ſhall conſult the works above 
quoted. And although the corn laws of 
Britain, from the Revolution, when the 
bounty on corn was firſt adopted, till the 
year 1773, were defective in ſeveral eſ- 
ſential particulars, ſo as to operate in a 
very imperfect manner, compared to what 
they might have done; yet, even under 
that defective application of them, and not- 

vithſtanding the other diſcouragements 
to agriculture, developped in the firſt eſ- 
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ſay in the preſent volume, this nation 


| was found to be capable of not only ſup- 


plying its own conſumption of corn en- 
tirely, but of ſparing annually a conſider- 


| aþle overplus to other nations. . Whereas, 
ſince the year 1757, when the corn laws 


began to be ſuſpended, and frequently 


thereafter, till 1773, when the old ſyſtem 85 


was in a great meaſure abandoned, the ma- 


nufactures of this country being cheriſhed, 
advanced into the moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 


while its agriculture received ſo ſevere a, 


check, that the production of corn has 
been thereby diminiſhed to ſuch a degree, 
as to force us now to rely on foreign na- 
tions for a conſiderable part of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; and thus the prices have 
been gradually enhanced *, - But it was 


not till the year 1791, when the new re, 


It appears, from the tables exhibited in the work re- 
Ferred to, that the average importation and exportation of 
corn to and from Great Britain for forty years ; viz. from 
_ the year 1710 to 17 50, incluſive, when the original bounty 
laws were in force, compared with the fame ayerage fo? 


1 
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gulating ſyſtem was adopted to its full ex- 
tent, that the coup de grace was given 


twenty years, from 1793 to 1993, when the alterations 
blamed were adopted, were as under ; viz. 


= | | | | 2 -4 DBuarters, 
N From 1710 to 1450, the aveckge quantity of 
grain of all kinds imported into Britain, was 


Per annum = _ — — 20,976 
Ditto N — — 665,435 
— — 


ene period in favour 1 
of Britain — — — 644,459 
From 1773 to 1993, the average quantities of 
| * corn of all ſorts imported into Great Britain, 
was for 0 — — | 733,958 


Ditto exported — — 303,781 
ie por ane desiag this period agi 
Great Britain — — 430,157 
During the firſt period the exports exceeded 
the imports — — 644,459 
Duriog the laſt period the r excceded 
| the exports — — 430,157 


making together — — 1,074,516 
being the difference between the produce 

and the conſumption of Great Britain, du- 
ring an average of years at theſc two periods, 


/ 
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to our corn laws, It is ſince that time 
only, that the pernicious conſequences 


This fingular flange of circumſtances may be eafily 
accounted for, (without attending to lefſer particulars,) 
merely by adverting to the Rate of the importation-laws 
during theſe periods, | 
During the firſt period, wheat could not be imported 
till the price amounted to 535. 4d. : nor even then under 
a duty of 16s, per quarter ; if above that price, and not ex · 
| ceeding 80s., the duty 5s- In the latter period, wheat, 
when at or above 4886, might be imported, on paying a 
duty of only 6d. per quarter, 
Rye, &c. during the 1ſt period, when not above 4cs. 
paid a duty of 16s ; if above that price, 4s. per quarter. 
During the ad period, if above 32s., the duty was only 
3d. 
Barley, during the iſt period, when not above 32s. per 
quarter, paid 26s. duty; above that price 2s. 8d, 
During the 2d period, when above 24s. the duty was 
only ad. per quarter. 
Oats, during the 1ſt period, when not bord 16s, paid 
68. 5d z when above 168. the duty was 1s. 7d. per quarter, 
During the 2d period, oatswhen above 16s. paid a duty 
of only 2d. per quarter. 
Theſe alterations were avowedly intended to lower the 
the price of corn in Britain, below the natural ſtandard 


that the ſtate of this country muſt fix upon it, in ſpite of 
any laws that can ever be made to prevent it j yet, inſtead 
of producing that effect, it has unfortunately, though ne- 
ceſſatily, happened, that in conſequence of the ſull operation 
of that ſyſtem of legiſlation, which was evidently calcula» | 


Vol. III. 4 K 
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of that ſyſtem have been fully experi- 

enced. I ventured to point out to the 
public, in the year 1793. in a very conciſe 
and curſory manner, a few, and but a ve- 
ry few, of the ſtriking abſurdities of that 


ted to make this nation depend upon others for bread- 
corn, the riſe of prices, occaſioned partly by a neceſſary 
diminution in the quantity of corn produced in Britain, 
but chiefly by ſpreading an alarm, which under theſe cir- 
cumſtances is ſcarcely to be avoided, bas been ſuch as to 
involve the nation in great calamity. Nor have half the 
evils that will ariſe from the derangement of economy 
Frome by that cauſe been as yet experienced, Th 
pation will ſoon but too ſeverely feel them. 

That the alteration in the courſe of the corn trade is to 
be attributed chiefly to the ſtate of the corn laws, is evi- 
dent by inſpecting the tables above referred to; for, from 
the Union till the beginning of the'year 1757, the corn 
laws being allowed all that time to remain unchanged, 
the exportation of corn went on gradually encreafings 
while the imports were next to nothing; ſo as that 
in the year 1750, the exports exceeded the imports by 
2,667,459 quarters, In the year 175) the corn laws were 
firſt ſuſpended, and never afterwards were permitted to 
operate freely. From the moment when theſe laws were 
firſt ſuſpended, the importations began to encreaſe, and 
the exportations to decreaſe, ſo that in the year 1775, the 
imports exceeded the exports by 972,400 quarters, mak- 
ing a difference between the quantity of corn produced in 
{his iſland in the years 1750 and 1775, of no leſs than 
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law. Theſe animadverſions happened 
to fall in the way of ſome perſons pretty 
high in adminiſtration at the time, who, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring tocorrectthe glaring 
abſurdities there expoſed to view, ha ve on- 
ly ſince then expreſſed their aſtoniſhment 
that any individual ſhould dare to point 
out errors of legiſlation with ſuch undiſ- 
guiſed freedom as is there done. Since that 


2,679,859 quarters. This difference, amounting to about 
one fourth part of the average conſumption of Great Bri- 
tain, cannot be attributed to a change of ſeaſons; but td 
other cauſes, What the balance will amount to in the 
years 1795 and 1796, remains yet to be aſcertained ; but 
it is eaſy to perceive that it muſt be very great. | 

I do not enter at all into the conſideration of the corfi 
act 1791, as it would require r far beyond my 
preſent limits, 
V. B. some alteration of the corn laws are now, I un- 
derſtand, in comemplation. What theſe propoſed alters: 
tions are, I know not; but I know that while the foundas 
tion on which they ſtand remains unchanged, the ſupers 
ſtructure muſt be ſo defeQive, as to be in want of perpe- ' 
tual repaits, which can only ſerve to _—_— rather tha 
| to benefit the country. 


o See the periodical work called the Bee, Vol. 19, 
publiſhed at Edinburgh z and fold by the Robinſons; 
T. Chapman, and T. Kay, London. 
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time, the effects of theſe laws have been 
more ſeriouſly felt than before; and had 
I been able to enter at all upon the ſub- 
ject at preſent, it muſt have called forth a- 
much more ſevere tone of indignant re- 
prehenſion than it produced on that oc- 
That theſe laws have tended to dimj 
niſh the production of corn in this iſland, 
and to enhance its average price, “ and 
muſt continue to do ſo as long as they 
ſhall be ſuffered to exiſt, could be eaſily 
proved, did circumſtances admit of it at 
preſent ; but I am far from attributing 
the enormous prices, that have for ſo long 
a time deranged the economy of this na- 
tion, entirely to a diminution of the crop, 
originating either from this or from any 


„ Obſerve, I ſay, average prices, for whatever tends to 
| raiſe the price of corn at one time extravagantly high, 
tends alſo to bring it at another time unreaſonably low, as [ 
doubt not will be ſoon experienced in this illand. This 
fluctuation of prices is indeed one of the greateft evils in 
civil ſociety, and one of the principal objections to the 
corn law in queſtion ; but however low prices may ſorne. 
| times fall, the average prices muſt always, under their in- 
fluence, be conſiderably above par, 


—_ 
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other cauſe, This phenomenon muſt be 

aſcribed chiefly to political manceuvres of 
various ſorts, ariſing from cireumſtances 
that when explained would tend to excite 
a ſmile, if it were not checked by a con- 
templation of the extent of the pernicious 
influence of effects that have originated 
from ſuch trifling cauſes. Among theſe 
circumſtances, one of very great influence 
indeed, is, that the ſubject chanced to at- 
tract the notice of the public, towards 
the cloſe of a Parliament, when a general 
election is expected to take place: for had 

it happened ſoon after à general election, 

when men's minds are in a- comparative 

ſtate of repoſe, many diſcuſſions, that have 

been brought forward with great eager-. 
neſs by a variety of individuals, would 

have beer paſſed by with indifference. 
In that caſe, a member of Parliament, in- 
ſtead of opening, like the leader of a pack 
of hounds, in full cry on the popular ſub- 
ject of a care for the welfare of the lower 
orders of the people, with a view to ex- 
cite their veneration for his character at 
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the next election, would have contented 
himſelf with eating his own bread in qui- 
etneſs, and allowing others to do ſo in the 
way they pleaſed, at ſuch prices as they 
could obtain it for. Nor would others, 
fearing they might be throvn out at the 
next general ſcramble, have found that it 
was neceſſary not only to follow, but to try 
to outdo theſe firſt ſtarters by ſtill more 
violent vociferations. Neither would the 
- Miniſter, with a view to diſplay his pa- 
rental regard for the flock over which he 
for the preſent watches, have thought it 
incumbent on him to depart ſo far from 
his proper buſineſs, as to become, like 
Julius Cæſar, and many other Cæſars, 
the diſpenſer of corn to the people ; and 
thus to derange the whole ſyſtem of that 
domeſtic economy which ought ever 
to be preſerved, like the apple of the 
eye, in a well regulated ſtate. No man 
can have ſuch a mean opinion of the 
talents of the miniſter, as to believe he 
did not | perceive this long before the 
period arrived, when, fearing that the 
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great drains upon the treaſury, occafioned 
by this meaſure, might afterwards be pros 
ductive of diſagreeable conſequences. to 
him, he obtained a recommendation from 
the committee of Parliament not to in- 
terfere farther in the commerce of corn. 
Nor will it be credited but that many 
men of ſound underſtanding in the Houſe 
of Commons, and of all parties, who have 
been emulous which ſhould come moſt 
forward in this ſtruggle of apparent hu- 
manity, did not perceive at the moment, 
as well as other ſenſible men did, that 
this conteſt only tended to fruſtrate the 
end it apparently aimed at, and to enhance 
the prices of corn to the poor, inſtead of 
lowering them. The hiſtory of the pre- 
ſent period, if ever it ſhall be developed 
with the neceſſary degree of impartiality, 
intelligence, and preciſion, will afford one 
of the moſt intereſting leſſons to the po- 
litical enquirer: for never before was the 
power of the imagination of men, in over- 
ruling the practical buſineſs of a great 
nation, in a matter of ſuch ſerious and 
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univerſal concern, as the price of bread- 
corn, ſo clearly aſcertained ; nor could the 
means that produced this wonderful effect 
be developped with ſo much facility and 
preciſion. Other inſtances indeed have 
occurred, in the preſent day, of the irre- 
ſiſtible power of the imagination of men 
over practical affairs of the firſt impor- 
tance; but it will. long remain a matter 
of much greater difficulty, to trace with 
. preciſion the cauſes that led to theſe aſto- 
niſhing effects. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt 
but 'that this nation polleſſes the means 
of abundantly ſupplying itſelf with pro- 
viſions of all ſorts, were its population 
augmented even to a degree far beyond 
what is in the contemplation of any per- 
ſon at the preſent moment, if ſuch mea- 
ſures were not adopted by the Legiſlature, 
and leading men in the country, as tend to 
depreſs that buſineſs below the level of oth- 
er profeſſions that are open to every man in 
this iſland; and of courſe to abſtract from 

agriculture that capital, genius and induſ- 
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try which. ought to have been appropri- 
ated to rural enterpriſes. Among the 
meaſures that would lead to this falutary 
end, no one could prove of ſuch exten- 
| tive influence as a ſyſtem of corn laws 
grounded on principles that ſhould tend 
to enſure a ſteady market to the farmer, 
at reaſonable prices, under all circumſtan- 
ces. Were ſuch a law made, which ſhould 
be ſimple in its operation, comprehenſive 
inits influence; and ſhould it be freed from 
thoſe numerous petty regulations that tend 
to fetter individuals in the management 
of their own private affairs, which it is ſo 
much the ſpirit of the preſent day to de- 
light in; and which, as they cannot be exe- 
cuted, give riſe toinnumerable frauds and 
evaſions that derange the public econo- 
my. render the laws diſreſpectful in the 
eyes of ſenſible men, perplex the legiſla- 
tors, and occaſion thoſe innumerable alter- 
ations, under the title of amendments, of our 
laws, which ſo much. diſgrace our code ; 
and were this ſimple efficient law, when 


once made, to be ſuffered to operate 
Vor, III 41 
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ſteadily for a ſufficient length of time, no 
perſon can form an adequate idea of its 
beneficial tendency. * But till a ſet of 


»I have met with few perſons who have adverted to 
the fall of prices that a ſteady market for any article, of 
production eſpecially, will neceſſarily inſure, if the demand 
be only great enough and long enough continued. It is 
indeed too often believed, that if you increaſe the demand, 
you muſt augment the price; whereas the reverſe of this 
is the truth, provided only that demand be large and ſteadi- 
ly continued for many years; though it is an undoubted 
truth, that a temporary augmentation of demand muſt tend 
to raiſe the prices at the time, Of the influence of a 
great and ſteady demand, in moderating prices, a better 
inſtance need not be produced than the cafe of London, 
in which market the average price of corn is conſiderably 
lower than in the counties around it, or the average of 
the kingdom at large. But perhaps a particular fact, of 
leſs extenſive influence, may prove a more ſatisfactory 
evidence, to ſome, of the general poſition, here aſſumed, I 
therefore ſhall Rate the following one, that conſiſts with 
my knowledge. | 

About thirty years ago, the taſte for making large plan- 
tations of the Scotch fir ſo much prevailed in Aberdeen- 
ſhire, that many millions of theſe trees were planted each 
year; the conſequence was, that extenſive nurſeries were 
there eſtablihed, and the price of theſe plants was fo, 
much lowergd that they might be eaſily obtained there 
for fourpence per thouſand ; though in almoſt every other 
part of Scotland, where the demand was leſs conſiderable 
the ſelling price was uſually from 28, 6d: to 3 ſhillings 
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men can be found; who ſhall be ſeriouſly 


diſpoſed to enquire with candour into the 
principles upon which ſuch a law ſhould 


be conſtructed, without having a view to 
any kind of party influence whatever, 


nothing elſe can be expected but a ſeries 
of futile expedients, that are ſubjected to 
a ſtate of perpetual fluctuation, the natu- 
ral tendency of which is to drive us, in 
time, like antient Rome, to depend upon 
other nations for our ſupport. If the ex- 
perience. of paſt times, the ſufferings that 
we ourſelves at preſent experience, and 
the derangements that muſt. ſoon flow 
from it, do not produce a convinction of 
the neceſſity of ſeriouſly adverting to this 
ſubject, nothing that I could ſay would 
prove of any avail, Here therefore I con- 
clude, | 

or thoulgd, Ver s years pad, the demand for fir 
plants has there greatly decreaſed, larch being preferred, 
ſo that for a million at that time, a thouſand can ſcarcely 
now be diſpoſed of. The conſequence of this change is, 


that the price of fir plants has riſen to 2s, 6d. or 3 ſhil- 
lings per thouſand there, as in other places, | 


THE END, 


From the unavoidable abſence of the Author, on ſome occaſions, 
and other circumſtances, the following errors, with ſome other 
of lefler conſequence, have eſcaped notice. | 


a” 


ln motto to F/ay Fi hats ine 3. /+ 
Nr , line 1. for cenrs read cocurs. 1bid line 2. Vr 


Paot 20 Line 1, for baniſh wy puniſh, 
— 30 — 11, fo that is read that it is. 

— 22 18, for : read , 

— 41 Laſt line, fer impoſſible read impolitic. 

— 83 Line 8, for preclude 74d precede. 
| — 134 note line 4, from bottom, for became read become. 
| — 145 Line Is, dele be. 

— 2086 — 2, dl: who 
0 — 245 — 13. for; mad, ibid laſt line, f. exertions r. exactions. 
— 306 — 3, from bottom, for turnips read peaſe. 

— 325 Laſt line, for looſing read loſing. 
— 345 Line 10, for affected read effe 
— 352 — 15, for practice read — 
— 358 — 5. for healthy read heathy. 
— 370 — 2, from bottom, for toches read toizes. 
— 3. — 14, for Vol. I. read Vol. XI. 

— 384 — 10, for tables read tablets. 

— 392 — 7. [rom the bottom, for troughs read ſheds. 

— 3995 — $, for Raphael, Urban, read Raphael Ucbin, 
| — 403 — 14, for pruiſed read priſed. 

— 106 — 10, put 35 in the blank ſpace. 

— 41% — 9. for ſalex read ſalix. 

— 41; — 3, from the bottom, /. than other v. than any other. 
— 419 — 14, for ſeul read ſuel, ſeveral times repeated in that 

paragragh, TT, 
— 415 — 2. for L.3:4:2 JL. 34:4 
— 447 — 5, for begin read began, Ibid, line 17, for waſtes 
read twiſts. 

— 430 — 14, fer imbibded read embedded. 

— 446 — I, for culling read cutting. 

— 44 — 4, for ſhort read ſhorter. 

— 44 — 9, for av in rrad as, in. 

— 455 — 7, for than a higher r-ad thought a high. 

— 400 — 3, for bark read bank, 
164 — 3, from bottom, for bending read binding, 

1465 — 7, from bettom, for ſtrewn read grown. 

— 46 — 2, for rather reverſe read rather the reverſe, 

— 303 — 3, ſrom bottom, for rate read ratio. 

— 350 — 2, for they read the. 

— 3566 — 4, for : read, 

— 30 — 16, fer bacciſera read baccata, 

— 600) — 3, ſrom bottom, dele ſtakes and. 

— 633 note Line 15. for deſtroy read Giltrets, 


